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SECTION  I. 


Charaeler  of  the  Office  of  FirH  Minitttr  of  Athens,  AbiUijf  and 
DiHgenee  ofDemoithenet.  J^egoHation  with  Pertia»  J^ew  CoSHiion 
with  PhocionU  Party,  Etnbassy  of  Demoithenes  to  the  SeUe8ponti$tc 
OiHei. 

X  HE  situation  of  first  minister,  or  vicegerent  of  the 
soverein  assembly,  for  the  direction  of  the  executive 
government,  \19as  less  connected  with  a  particular 
office,  in  Athens^  than  in  any  other  Grecian  com- 
monwealth, whose  constitution  has  been  unfolded 
to  us.  In  Lacedaemon,  the  ephor  of  the  year  was 
the  principal  minbter;  at  Thebes,  the  polemarc 
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CHAP,  or  the  Boeotarc.  Under  Solon's  constitution,  the 
^^i^^  archon  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  proper 
first  minister  of  Athens.  But  when  the  common- 
wealth became  much  implicated  in  wars,  it  was 
found  convenient  that  the  strategus,  the  first  general, 
should  have  a  discretionary  power  to  call  extraordi- 
nary assemblies  of  the  people,  which  was  analogous 
to  demanding  an  audience  of  the  soverein.  The 
general  commonly  acquired  his  situation  by  his 
abilities  ;  the  archon,  at  least  in  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  if  the  business  was  legally  conducted, 
always  by  lot ;  the  communications  of  the  general 
to  the  soverein  assembly  were  often  most  highly 
interesting ;  those  of  the  archon  seldom.  Men  of 
the  extraordinary  characters  then  of  Themistocles, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  holding  successive- 
ly the  office  of  general,  through  most  critical  periods 
of  many  years,  gave  it  an  importance  far  above  that 
of  any  other.  But  still  no  political  power  was  con- 
stitutionally attached  to  it,  except  that  of  convening 
the  people ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  this,  the  general 
must  be  an  able  speaker*  The  real  character  of 
first  minister  of  Athens  then  seems  best  marked  by 
Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  disgrace  and 
restoration  of  Pericles,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war:  'None  of  the  orators,'  says  the 
historian,  ^  could  satisfy  the  people.     After  a  short 

*  interval,  therefore,  they  called  for  Pericles  again 
'  to  mount  the  bema,  and  tell  them  his  opinion  of 

*  their  afiairs,  and  advise  them  what  measures  they 

*  should  sanction  with  their  decrees.'  But  when 
afterward  the  military  and  civil  characters  became 
more  separated,  than  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Themistocles  and  Pericles,  if  the  general  was  not 
himself  an  able  orator,  it  was  indispensable  for  him 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  an  able  orator.    Hence 
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liberates,  tho  himself  a  speaker  of  not  the  lowest 
rank,  chose  an  oratW)  not  a  military  man,  for  his 
associate  in  military  command ;  and  hence  what 
Demosthenes,  in  his  political  noviciate,  described, 
an  o&tor  commander-in-chief,  with  the  *  general 
'  under  him ;'  that  is,  an  orator  doing  that  part  of 
the  general's  business  which  he  was  unable  to  do 
for  himself,  speaking  to  the  soverein  people  for 
him,  and  so  appearing  the  principal  person.  But 
Demosthenes  himself  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  ever  acquired  that  leading  situation,  which  he 
held,  of  effective  first  minister  of  the  common- 
wealth, wholly  without  military  reputation,  and 
^without  any  military  office.  He  became  an  emi- 
nent example  of  what  he  had  formerly  represented 
as  a  new  portent,  an  absurd  anomaly  in  govern- 
ment, an  orator  commander-in-chief,  with  a  general 
under  him. 

The  Greeks,  amid  their  deficiencies  in  the 
science  of  politics,  held  ver}v  generally,  as  well  as 
justly,  that  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power ;  that  is,  the  military,  as  a  branch 
of  the  executive,  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
legislative.  But  it  farther  deserves  remark  that, 
in  every  Grecian  republic,  where  we  find  any 
steddy  constitution,  the  executive  was  modelled 
upon  the  plan  of  regal  authority.  The  same  per- 
son (at  least  in  times  of  war,  which  were  almost 
continual)  the  chief  military  man  held  the  chief 
civil  command.  Hence  ^schines,  on  an  occasion  iSicii.de 
when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him 
to  avoid  whatever  might  offend  popular  jealousy, 
did  not  scruple  to  arrain  Demosthenes  of  uncon- 
stitutional conduct,  as  well  as  gross  arrogance,  in 
threatening  that  he  would  make  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth  feel  the  jyyiperior   importance 
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CHAP,  of  an  orator.  But,  throughout  the  Grecian  re- 
^^^'  publics,  the  civil  and  military  character  were,  in 
theory,  never  separated :  both  equally  pervaded 
the  whole  people  :  every  man  was  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  every  man  a  member  of  the  soverein  assembly* 
Citizens  however  more  aiid  more  avoiding  military 
service,  it  became  necessary  for  the  common- 
wealth to  entertain  an  overbearing  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, while  nowhere,  in  the  constitution,  eicisted 
any  proper  provision  fQr  such  a  state  of  things. 
Hence  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  in  fact  Irre- 
gular, was  in  principle  perhaps  good ;  and  the 
reproof  of  ^schines,  justly  founded,  as  the  con- 
stitution had  been,  yet,  in  the  altered  state  of 
things,  was  of  pernicious  tendency.  But  again 
still  ft  deserves  observation,  thieit,  as  far  as  tlie 
Grecian  governments  are  laid  open  to  us,  nowhere 
veas  the  civil  power  of  the  military  chief  magistrate 
more  narrowly  limited,  nowhere  so  regularly,  as 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution;  where  alone 
hereditary  succession  and  the  title  of  kiilg  were 
preserved,  and  where  the  sacredness  of  the  royal 
person,  as  of  the  essence  of  the  constitution,  was 
most  stricdy  sanctioned. 

The  situation,  in  which  Demosthenes  now  stood, 
was  arduous,  but  offered,  to  a  soaring  ambition, 
great  and  inviting  views.  As  first  minister  of 
Athens,  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the  intereat, 
throughout  Greece,  hardly  to  be  properly  distin- 
guished as  the  Democratical,  because  some  of  the 
principal  republics,  warmest  in  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  were  highly  democratical,  but  of  that 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Macedonian ;  an  interest 
existing,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  in  every  repub- 
lic of  the  nation,  and  maintained  by  a  disposition, 
not  so  much  adverse  to  Macedonian  patronage. 
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as  reddy  to  oppose,  in  all  circumstances,  fellow-  sect. 
citizens  of  that  party  which  enjoyed  Macedonian  ^.^^^^ 
patronage.  This  par^,  in  every  republic,  wanted 
a  patronizing  power;  and  Athens  alone,  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  in  a  situation  U>  afford  incourage- 
ment.  If  then  Athens  could  give  a  general  preva- 
lence to  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  Athens  would 
be,  what  we  find  Demosthenes  continually  inciting 
her  people  to  covet,  the  imperial  republic,  mis- 
tress of  Greece,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

The  numerous,  and  great  failures,  alreddy  and 
recently  experienced,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
might  have  disconcerted  the  most  ambitious  poli- 
tician, unless  he  possessed  the  penetration  and 
powers  of  combination  of  Demosthenes,  to  find 
and  form  new  ground  of  hope.  But  speculations 
on  opportunities,  some  of  them  perhaps  hardly 
then  discernible  to  any  other  eye,  are  shown,  by 
following  events,  to  have  ingaged  his  attention ; 
and  the  use  he  made  of  them  marks  him  for  one 
of  the  acutest  statesmen  that  ever  was  at  the  head 
of  a  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  V***  ^*- 
a  modem  politician,  of  great  acuteness  and  exten-  ontheSpi- 
sive.  experience,  speculating  on  this  part  of  history,  [|5^^^' 
that  *  haranguing  was,  at  this  time,  the  least  part 
^  of  the  business  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  eloquence 

*  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal  talent,  as  the 

*  style  of  writers  would  induce  us  to  believe,  on 

*  which  his  success   depended.      He   must  have 
'  been  master  of  other  arts,  subservient  to  which 

*  his  eloquence  was  employed  ;  and    must    have 
'  had  athorough  knowlege  of  his  own  state,  and 

*  of  the  other  states  of  Greece ;  of   their  dispo- 

*  sitions,  and  of  their  interests,  relatively  to  one- 

*  another  and  relatively  to  their  neighbors,  to  the 


« 
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CHAP.    '  Persians  particularly,  with  whom  he  had  correB* 
^^'      ^  pondence,  not  much  to  his  honor.    I  say,  he 


*  must  have  been  master  of  many  other  arts,  and 

*  have  possessed  an  immense  fund  of  knowlege, 
*•  to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  case  successful, 
'  and  even  pertinent  and  seasonable   in  some,  as 

*  well  as  to  direct  it  and  furnish  it  with  matter, 
'  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  employ  that  weapon.* 
And  we    find    Demosthenes   speaking   not    very 

Demosth.  differently  of  himself.  He  boasts  that  he  was  the 
pfSSl  only  one  who  had  ever  undertaken  singly  to  carry 
*  ^^*  political  business  through  all  its  stages  :  for  in- 
stance, to  show  the  people  the  public  interest 
requiring  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  such 
a  state ;  to  draw  the  decree,  containing  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  ministers  to  be  employed ;  to  defend 
it  against  the  objections  of  opposing  orators;  and 
then  himself  to  take  the  office,  and  execute  all  the 
functions  of  the  embassy  :  *  I  applied  mj'self,'  he 
says,  *  to  every  kind  of  public  business^.' 

From  before  the  first  Persian  invasion,  when 
the  Athenians,  pressed  by  the  Laceda&monians, 
solicited  assistance  from  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  there 
had  perhaps  never  been  a  time  when  some  of  the 
republics  were  not  looking  for  advantage  from 
connection  with  the  Persian  court,  or  its  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  victories  of  Xanthip- 
pus  and  Cimon,  but  much  more  since  the  espedi- 
tion  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  following 
successes  of  Agesilaus,  even  that  distant  court,  but 
much  more  the  western  satraps,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  Grecian  politics  with  a  jealous  eye, 
to  fear  any  political  union  of  the  numerous  states 
of  that  little  country,  to  interpose  in  its  divisions, 

^  ^£v  filrfluriv  ^fjbaurov  huTTov,    Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  302, 
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and  assist  the  %veaker  s^inst  the  stronger.     The    sbct. 
prospect  therefore,  now  appearing,  of  union  under  ^^^ 
such  a  prince  as  Philip,  whose  conquests  alreddy 
approached  the  Persian  provinces,  would  be  more 
than  commonly  sdarming.    It  seems  reasonably  to 
suppose  that  a  politician,  generally  so  cautious  as 
laocrates,  had  knowlege  of  circumstances  not  re- 
ported by  extant  writers,  which  led  him  to  that 
provocation  to  Persia,  contained  in  his  Oration  on 
Peace,  and  repeated  in  the  orations  to  Archidamus 
and  to  Philip.      Demosthenes   himself  formerly,  Demottb. 
apposing,  with  apparent  propriety,  needless  or  in-  ^^ 
terested  provocation  to  Persia,  had  however  de- 
clared, that  he  considered  the  king  of  Persia  as 
the  common  enemy  of  all  the  Greeks.    With  what- 
ever good  or  ill  judgement  then  Isocrates  persever* 
ed  in  urging,  as  the  interest  of  Greece,  to  carry  war 
against  Persia,  Demosthenes  did  not  scruple  now 
to  pursue  the  interest  of  his  party  in  forming  or 
improving  connection  with  Persia.     In  the  general  DoaofUi. 
assembly  he  contended  that  alliance  with  Persia  ^  ^i^' 
should  be  cultivated,  and  pecuniary  assistance,  for  ^p-^^^p- 
war  against  Macedonia,   solicited.     An  embassy 
to  the  Persian  court,  on  his  motion,  was  decreed,  £fch.  de 
and,  under  his  able  direction,  was  successful.    A  ^'* 
considerable  subsidy  was  obtained,  and  he  became 
himself  the  agent  of  the  Persian  court  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  money. 

The  situation  of  the  important  iiand  of  Eubcea, 
distracted  still  violendy  by  facdon,  but  almost  lost 
to  Athens,  then  ingaged  his  attention.  Large  ex- 
perience had  now  taught  him,  that  the  haughtiness 
of  democratical  empire  had  been  carried,  by  the 
Athenian  government,  to  a  pernicious  extreme; 
not  only  in  the  violences  of  the  fonner  leaders  of 
his  parQr,  which  had  produced  the  misfortunes  of 
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CHAP,  the  Confederate  war,  but  perhaps  even  in  his  own 
^J^J^l^  speeches  and  measures,  which  might  have  con- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  and  Olynthus. 
If,  in  the  present  situation  of  Greece,  the  republic 
would  hold  subjects,  or  support  its  ambitious  pur- 
poses by  alliances,  the  tone  must  be  altered.  Yet 
the  change  could  not  be  perfectly  easy :  for  so 
were  the  Athenian  people  accustomed  to  be 
flattered  with  the  idea  of  their  absolute  sovereinty, 
that  to  profess  an  adverse  principle,  to  imitate  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  arts  of  equity,  liberality,  and 
scrupulous  regard,  for  the  constitution  of  every 
little  patronized  republic,  would  require  great  cir- 
cumspection, and  able  as  well  as  careful  manage- 
ment. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Demosthenes 
seems,  a  second  time,  to  have  used  and  abused 
the  liberality  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  They  had 
always  recommended  a  liberal  policy,  both  toward 
allies  and  toward  enemies ;  and  there  were  many 
among  the  Euboeans  disposed  to  trust  them,  who 
would  not  trust  the  party  of  Chares.  How  any 
accommodation  was  brought  about,  does  not  appear, 
but  some  degree  of  coalition  was  again  formed. 

During  the  late  war  between  Athens  and  Mace- 
donia, Callias,  founder  of  the  Euboean  general 
assembly,  instituted  to  support  the  independency 
of  tlie  iland,  had  passed  to  the  Macedonian  court. 
The  distinction,  wnth  which  he  was  treated  there, 
is  marked  in  the  observation  of  the  cotemporary 
jiUch.dc  orator,  that  he  was  favored  with  the  title  of  *  the 
cor.p.482.  t  king's  Companion  ;*  a  principal  honor  of  that 
court,  revived  under  the  Roman  empire  with  the 
Latin  appellation  ^  comes  ;'  whence  the  modem 
title  *  count,'  so  familiar  now  throughout  Europe  ; 
and    apparently    the    term  ^  companions'   of  the 
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orders  of  knighthood  has  been  of  the  same  origin*,  sect. 
The  peace  quickly  following  between  Macedonia  ^' 
and  Athens,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  dis- 
appointment to  his  hopes.  What  the  circum- 
stances were  we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  should  we 
perhaps  trust  -Sschines,  any  more  than  Demos- 
thenes, for  all  that  his  words  seem  to  imply,  which 
he  would  not  venture  directly  to  assert,  Callias 
however  ingaged  in  measures  offensive  to  Philip, 
whence  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Macedonia,  If 
then  there  remained  a  state  of  any  considerable 
power,  whence  he  could  hope  for  support  in  his 
political  purposes,  it  was  Thebes,  and  he  went 
thither. 

Before  this  time,  evidently,  Demosthenes  had 
opened  that  communication  with  a  party  in  Thebes, 
with  which  we  find  iEschines  reproaching  him, 
and  which  he  afterward  turned  to  great  account. 
It  was  a  bold  idea  to  bring  the  people  of  all 
Greece  the  most  inveterately  hostile,  equally  hating 
the  Athenians  and  hated  by  them,  to  close  political 
union  with  Athens.  But,  as  the  party  in  Thebes, 
which  desired  to  maintain  the  connection  with  Mace- 
donia, would  be  indisposed  to  favor  Callias,  or  to 
receive  overtures  from  Demosthenes,  the  opposite 
party  would,  on  that  very  account,  be  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  both.  Callias  however  soon 
quitted  Thebes,  without  having  carried  any  public 
purpose  that  has  been  made  known  to  us  ;  and 
returning  to  his  own  city,  Chalcis,  where  his  in- 
fluence seems  to  have  remained  intire,  he  pro- 
cured a  deputation  to  bfe  sent  by  the  Chalcidian 
government  to  Athens,  to  treat  of  a  new  alliance. 
Demostheiles  not  only  gave   his   support  to  the 

^  Tgjv  irougw  tTs  Cn^ii^^o.    £sch.  de  cor.  p.  482, 
VOL.  VII.  2 
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CHAP,   liberal  system,  which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had 
^^^J;!^  been  continually  recommending,  but,  as  in  making 
the  peace  with  Macedonia,  so  now  again  in  treat- 
ing with  Euboea,  he  surprized  them  with  going  a 
great  deal  farther  than  they  would  have  ventured. 
Under  his  management   a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which,  all  clahn  of  dominion  of  the  Athenian 
people  over,  not  Chalcis  only,  but  Eretria,  Oreus, 
jfUch.  ut    in  effect  all  Euboea,  was  surrendered  :  those  cities 
*°^'  were  no  longer  to  send  deputies  to  the  synedrim 

at  Athens,  and  no  more  to  pay  tribute  :  they  were 
made  as  completely  independent,  by  this  treaty,  as 
Byzantium,  and  the  allied  ilands,  by  the  peace  con- 
cluding the  Confederate  war. 
B.C.341.  This  negotiation,  managed  by  Demosthenes, 
Phocion  so  far  approved,  that  he  took  the  military^ 
command  requisite  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Under  his  orders  a  body  of  Athenian  troops 
Diod.1.16.  passed  into  Eubcea.  Theban  and  Macedonian 
jEsch.de  troops  are  spoken  of,  as  in  considerable  force  in 
the  iland.  But  among  the  cotemporary  orators* 
and  not  less  among  the  later  historical  writers,  we 
find  such  terms  very  loosely  applied.  It  seems 
very  unlikely  that  any  Macedonian,  or  even  Theban, 
men  were  among  those  troops :  they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  only  Euboeans,  who  desired  that  sup- 
port from  Macedonia  and  Thebes  which  they  did 
not  obtain  :  for  Philip,  hindered  by  this  war  with 
Thrace  and  Scythia,  had  besides  no  disposition  to 
oppose  Phocion  ;  and  Thebes  was  distracted  by 
faction,  heightened  by  the  intrigue  of  Demosthenes. 
Philisteides  of  Oreus,  and  Cleitarchus  of  Eretria, 
principal  men,  called  by  their  opponents  tyrants  of 
those  cities,  withdrew,  and  the  whole  iland  was 
brought  under  subjection  (not  nominally  to  Athens, 
but  to  the  party  of  Callias,  the  friend  of  Demos- 
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thenes)  with  so  little  efibrt>  that  no  account  of  any    sect. 
contest  remains',  ^ 


For  surrenderingy  by  the  treaty,  that  sovereinty 
of  Euboea,  with  the  revenue  attached  to  it,  which 
the  Athenian  people  had,  now  for  ages,  claimed 
and  generally  held,  it  might  be  expected  that  one 
day  some  opposing  orator  would  propose  to  ac- 
quire profit,  or  credit  and  power,  by  csdling  the 
authors  of  the  measure  to  a  severe  account  It 
was  however  much  for  the  security  of  Demos* 
thenes,  that  those,  generally  his  political  oppo- 
nents, were,  in  this  business,  his  coUegues.  But  he 
used  the  opportunity,  while  he  treated  them  yet  as 
political  friends,  to  provide  still  farther.  One  of 
his  own  party,  Aristonicus,  moved  in  the  general  JEadti,  de 
assembly,  that  the  thanks  of  the  people  be  given  ^' 
him  for  his  various  services,  to  the  republic,  and 
especially  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the  Euboean 
cities ;  and  that,  as  an  acknowlegement  of  them, 
a  crown  of  gold  be  presented  to  him  in  the  theater, 
at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  No  opposition  seems 
to  have  been  made  ;  the  decree  passed,  and  he 
received  the  honor. 

Speculations  in  Thrace  next  ingaged  him.  The 
great  object  was  to  gain  the  important  town  of 
B3rzantium,  commanding  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  sea.  Nor  would  the  advantage  be  single ; 
for  so  Athens,  alreddy  mistress  of  the  Chersonese, 
would  command  the  two  reddiest  passes  between 
Europe  and    Asia  ;  and  thus  to  the  Persian  court, 

*  Platarch,  aa  it  baa  been  well  observed  by  WeaseliDg,  hai 
omitted  all  notice  of  ibis  expedition  under  Pbocion  ;  an  expedi- 
tion, thongb  producing  no  brilliancy  of  military  atcbievement, 
yet  of  great  political  importance.  We  migbt  wellbave  spared 
some  of  bis  strange  tales  of  Pbocion's  deeds,  afterward  in 
Tbrace,  for  a  goOd  account  of  it. 
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CHAP,    and  especially  to  the  satraps  of  Lesser  Asia,  the 
^^^*      importance  of  her  alliance  would  be    greatly  in- 


creased. Four  or  five  years  before,  when  he  de- 
livered the  oration  on  the  peace  with  Macedonia, 
the  party  then  ruling  in  Byzantium  being  adverse 
to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  war-party,  he 
spoke  of  the  Byzantine  people  generally  in  surly 
and  threatening  terms,  adverting  to  the  claim  of 
the  Athenian  people  to  dominion  over  them,  and 
tribute  from  them.  He  resolved  now  to  use  the 
opportunity,  afforded  by  the  implication  of  the 
king  of  Macedonia  in  war  with  Scythia,  to  correct 
the  evil  of  this  imprudence.  The  new  connection 
with  Persia  could  not  but  give  increased  impor- 
tance to  Athens  in  the  eyes  of  the  Byzantines* 
Demosthenes  knew  the  general  indisposition  of 
commercial  communities  to  any  implication  of 
policy  with  a  government,  in  which  the  landed 
was  the  prevailing  interest.  An  opening  for  po- 
litical communication  was  reddy,  through  the 
commercial  communication,  alreddy  established  ; 
principally  with  Perinthus,  but  through  that  town 
with  Byzantium,  .and  all  connected  with  Byzan- 
tium. The  objects  altogether  appeared  important 
enough  to  induce  Demosthenes  to  leave  the  Athe- 
Demotth.  nian  people,  for  a  time,  to  the  impression  of  the 
vtiuiL  eloquence  of  others,  while  he  undertook  himself 
an  embassy  to  Thrace.  He  visited  Byzantium, 
Selymbria,  Perinthus,  and  went  on  to  the  courts 
of  the  Thracian  princes.  In  proposing  his  new 
system  of  liberal  alliance,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  concurrence  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  His 
success  evidently  was  great.  In  Perinthus,  Selym- 
bria, and  Byzantium,  a  preponderance  was  given 
to  the  Athenian  party  ;  who  quickly  carried  things 
fieir  beyond  what  Phocion   is  likely  to  have  ap- 
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proved.  With  those  towns,  as  with  Olynthus 
formerly,  the  term  was  short  between  alliance  with 
Athens  and  war  with  Macedonia. 


SECTION  II. 

War  0/  MMudOfiHa  wUh  the  HeUetpwUine  CiHu,    Athenian  Dtcrtt  .* 
LUttr  «/  Philip :  Fourth  Philippic  of  DemoMems, 

Wz  are  without  information  of  the  specific  provoca-  sect. 
tion  which  induced  Philip,  soon  after  his  return  ^,^^/^ 
from  the  Scythian  war,  to  lay  siege  to  Perinthus. 
The  historian's  expression  is  general,  that  Perinthus 
was  hostile  to  Macedonia*.  But  to  Philip's  common 
practice,  of  employing  sedulously  and  most  patient- 
ly, against  all  Grecian  towns,  peaceful  means  before 
he  would  resort  to  arms,  we  have  large  testimony  ; 
and  for  the  incouragement  to  the  Athenian  party 
in  Perinthus  to  give  provocation  to  Macedonia, 
our  information  is  ample  ;  it  was  invitation  from 
Athens,  and  assurance  of  the  powerful  and  profita- 
ble support  of  Persia.  The  force  which  Philip  led 
against  a  litde  Grecian  colony,  indicates  that  he 
was  aware  the  contention  would  be  with  force  be- 
yond its  own.  The  besieging  army  is  said  to  have 
been  of  thirty  thousand  men.  But  the  town,  singu- 
larly strong  by  situation,  covering  a  hill  of  conic 
form,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  was  also  well 
fortified.  The  art  of  the  besiegers  soon  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall.  But  no  sooner  was  a  point 
threatened  by  their  machines,  than  the  besieged 
raised  a  new  defence  within,  connected,  at  its  ex- 
tremities, with  the  uninjured  part  of  the  old  fortifica- 

^n^pivtfov,  imvriwf&^vi|v  ^  a^,     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  74. 
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CHAP.    tion.  This  new  defence  then,  the  inferior  in  strength 
^^^1^  to  the  old  wall,  yet  being  on  higher  ground,  and 
flanking  the  ground  without  it,  possessed  great  ad- 
vantage against  assault.    Meanwhile,  the  port  being 
open,  supplies  of  every  kind  were  largely  furnished 
Diod.1.16.  to  the  besieged.     The  satraps  of  all  the  maritime 
Pattiaiui.i.  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  had  received  orders 
^*5t;^'**'  to  support  them  ;  and  not  only  provisions  and  am- 
munition were  abundantly  sent  in,  but  a  large  body 
of  those  Grecian  troops,  always  reddy  for  hire  in 
any  service,  was  prepared  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
Philip  now  perceived  that  a  fleet,  powerful  enough 
to  command  the  sea,  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the   success  of  his  enterprize.     Such  a  fleet  ac- 
cordingly he    assembled.      Meanwhile    observing 
that  supplies  reached  Perinthus  principally  through 
the  Selymbrians,  whom  he  had  not  before  treated 
as  enemies,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  blockade 
their  town.     These  measures  were  efficacious  and 
threatening  enough  to  excite  new  and  extraordinary 
exertion  from  Demosthenes.     The   war-party  had 
long  been  imputing  to  Macedonia  hostile   conduct 
against  Athens  :  they  had  incited  and  committed 
hostile  acts  against  Macedonia :  yet  war  was  not 
avowed  between  the  two  governments ;  and  in  the 
connection,  which  they  seem  to  have  yet  maintain- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  party  of  Phocion,  it 
Ep.PhUip.  could  not  conveniently  be  proposed.     But  the  naval 
de'w?^'"  commander  on  the  Hellespontine  station,  Leodamas, 
^'  ***•      being  a  man  for  iheir  purpose,  they  sent  him  in- 
structions, at  their  own  risk,  without  authority  from 
the  soverein  assembly,  to  carry  troops   and  pro- 
visions into  Sel)rmbria,  conveying  them  in  mer- 
chant-ships, under  pretence  of  supplying  the  iland 
of  Lemnos.     The  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
fleet,  however,  Amyntas,  took  all  the  ships^  and 
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sent  them,  with  their  commander  Leodamus,  into 
a  port  of  Macedonia. 

This  event  prodoced,  as  was  likely,  much  agita- 
tion in  Athens.  The  war-party  were  sedulous  to 
excite  indignation  among  the  Many  against  Philip. 
Demosthenes,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  took  a 
leading  part*.  A  moderate  decree  however,  mov- 
ed by  Eubulus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Pho- 
cion's  party,  was  adopted,  which  may  deserve  to  be  Oemotth. 
seen  complete,  in  a  litteral  translation.     It  ran  thus  :  f!^] 

*  In  the   archonship  of   Neocles,   in   the    month 

*  Boedromion,  the  generals  having  called  an  ex- 
'  traordinary  assembly,  Eubulus  son  of  Mnesitheus, 

*  of  the  Cyprian  ward,  moved — "  Whereas  the 
**  generals  have  reported  to  the  assembly,  that  the 
'*  naval  commander  Leodamas,  with  twenty  ships 
'^  of  burthen,  passing  under  his  orders  to  the  Hel- 
"  lespont*  for  com,, have  been  taken  by  Amyntas, 
^'  commanding  in  the  service  of  Philip,  and  carried 
*' into  the  ports  of  Macedonia,  and  there  detained 
*'  under  guard ;  therefore  the  prytanes  and  the 
*'  generals  shall  provide  that  the  council  be  as- 
'*  semUed,  and  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  am- 
*'  bassadors  to  Philip ;  who  shall  confer  with  him 
'^  for  the  release  of  the  admiral,  the  ships  and 
*'  the  soldiers  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
•*  proceedings  of  Amyntas  have  been  the  result 
"  of  ignorance  or  mistake,  the  people  will  impute 
'*  no  blame  to  him  ;  if  Philip  detected  their  officer 


^  TeukvL    roinw    I^oXjcsuojjwjv    tot*    iyu.  — ^HvetvTioyf/wjv,    xai 

Demosth.  d^  cor.  p.  249.  Tne  first  phrase  seems  to  contain 
an  aduiowlegement  that  the  irregular  orders  to  Leodamas 
were  from  himself. 

*  Here   and  elsewhere  the  Hellespont  inclades  evidently 
the  Propontis.    See  also  Philip's  letter,  p.  339. 
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CHAP.  *'  exceeding  his  instructions,  the  Athenians  will 
^^^^^  "  take  connizance  of  the  matter,  and  reprove  or 
"  punishy'  as  the  fault  or  inadvertency  may  deserve  ; 
"  if  it  be  neither  of  these,  but  either  he  who  gave 
**  or  he  who  executed  the  commission  has  commit- 
"  ted  wilful  outrage,  be  it  reported,  that  the  people, 
*^  on  just  information,  may  consider  what  ought 
"  to  be  done^-" 

An  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  returned  by  it  a  written  answer, 
preserved  also  by  the  orator,  apparently  at  length  ; 
thus :  *  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to 
^  the    Athenian    council    and    people,    greeting  : 

*  Your  ambassadors  have  communicated  with  me 
"^  concerning  the  capture  of  the  ships  commanded 

*  by  Leodamas^     Altogether  you  seem  very  easy 

*  to  be  imposed  upon,  if  you  think  I  can  be  igno- 

*  rant  that  those  ships,  under  pretence  of  carrying 

*  com  from  the  Hellespont  to  Lemnos,  were  sent 
'  to  succor  the  Seljrmbrians,  besieged  by  me, 
'  and  not  intitled,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
'  existing  treaty,  to  be  considered  as  your  allies. 

*  The  instructions  moreover  to  the  commander 
'  I  know  were  not  authorized  by  the  Athenian 

''^  Demosthenes,  in  reporting  this  decree  and  that  which 
followed  it,  appointing  ambassadors,  has  shown  his  dissatis- 
faction with  them  in  the   language  of  ill   temper.      Touro  fi^ 


ToCruyi'  yjyt  ro  >^9i(rfMc.  The  repetition  of  the  name  Aristo- 
phon,  and  the  introduction  of  that  of  Philocrates,  who 
was  an  exile,  are  rather  curious  characteristics  of  temper  or 
artifice. 

®  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  the  variation  of  names, 
in  the  copies  extant  of  Demosthenes,  between  the  decree  and 
the  letter. 
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'  people  :  they'  were  but  hazarded  by  some  men' 
^  in  office,  and  aome  now  in  private  station,  who 

*  desire,    by  any  means,   to  ui^   the    people  to 

*  prefer  war  with  me  to  the  friendship  actually 
*^  existing ;  men  who  have  their  private  advantages 

*  much  more  in  view  than  any  benefit  to  the 
^  Selymbrians.     I  am  however  of  opinion  that  this 

*  %vouId  be  beneficial  neither  to  you  nor  to  me. 

*  I  will  therefore  release  tlie  ships  ;  and,  for  the 
'  future,  if  you  will  not  allow  those  at  the  head 
'  of  your  a&irs  to  manage  them  dishonesdy  and 
'  injuriously,  but  will  duly  reprove  and  restrain 
'  them,  I  also  will  endevor  to  preserve  the  peace.' 

This  letter,  like  all  those  preserved  firom  Philip 
to  the  Athenians,  bearing  nothing  of  that  character 
of  cunning,  which  has,  more  indeed  by  modem 
than  antient  writers,  been  imputed  to  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  dignified  rather  than  conciliatory, 
yet  indiciites  moderation  in  purpose  as  well  as 
openness  in  conduct.  The  ships'  crews  were  re« 
leased:  complaint  of  the  indefensible  measure 
of  the  commander  was  dropped  :  but  the  return 
was  not  of  corresponding  character.  Wherever 
an  opening  could  be  found  for  negotiation, 
Demosthenes  and  the  virar^party  were  indefati- 
gable in  exciting  hostility  against  Macedonia. 
Incouraged  by  them  the  Byzantines  were  sedulous 
in  furnishing  support  to  the  Perinthians :  the 
best  part  of  their  military  force  was  actually 
ser%'ing  in  Perinthus.  When  therefore  the  siege 
bad  alreddy  been  continued  through  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  no  prospect  of  speedy  success  ap- 
peared, Philip,  leaving  a  force  sufficient  only  to 
blockade  the  place,  marched  suddenly  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  against  Byzantium  itself. 

VOL.  VII.  3 
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CHAP.   The  Byzantines,  imaUe  to  defimd   dieir  ludBf 
s,^^^^  were  distressed  ;  but  their  town  was  too  strong  to 
be  suddenly  taken* 

In  these  circttmstances  Demosthenes  pronounced 
that  called  the  Fourth  of  his  celebrated  Philippic 
Orations'.  It  has  beoi  observed  by  the  litteraiy 
critics  that  this  oration  is  principally  a  repetition 
of  former  topics,  but  for  the  political  observer  it 
has  important  characteristics  of  its  own*  Through- 
out, the  orator  shows  an  increased  confidence  in 
the  power  of  his  party,  and  in  the  revival  of  his 
own  favor  with  a  majority  of  the  people :  he  re- 
sumes the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  theoric 
revenue,  with  again  a  change  of  sentiments  pro- 
fessed on  that  subject ;  apparently  the  price  of  his 
revived  &vor  with  the  Many,  for  whose  gratification 
he  now  again  vindicates  the  accustomed  application 
of  that  revenue,  which  he  had  before  demanded 
Phu.4.  for  public  service.  The  purpose  of  alliance  with 
^'  Persia  is  openly  avowed  ;  and  in  proof  of  a  dispose 

tion  in  the  Persian  government  favorable  to  Athena* 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  Macedonian  minister,  appa^ 
rently  commissioned  to  the  court,  had  been  arrested 
on  his  way,  by  one  of  the  satraps.  Among  those 
great  officers,  however,  we  have  alreddy  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  conduct  sometimes  very  adverse  to- 
the  purposes  of  the  court,  and  in  some  of  them 
rays  of  the  liberality  of  the  great  Cyrus  and  the 
first  Darius,  in  others  all  the  barbarism  of  the 
modem  east.  But  finally,  what  will  be  not  least 
important  te  remark,  the  orator,  in  consequence 
apparentiy  of  the  improved  prospect  of  the  afiairs 
p-^43.      erf  the  war-party  altogether,  again  holds  out  the 

»  ♦#XiV*tw--rvuv  iwi  Bt^ovcMV  CfltjMvr^.     Phil.  4.  p.  149. 
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dtim  of  the  empire  of  Greece  for  the  Achenian    SECf. 
people,  end  indicates  the  probability  of  attaining  it  v,^.^!^ 
Lacedasmon,  he  observed,  was  urAUe  to  raise  her 
head ;  and  Argos,  Thebes,  Corindi,  and  Arcadia,  PhiUpp.  4, 
fermeriy  accustomed  to  arrange  themselves  under  ^*  ^ 
the    lead  of  either  Lacedaemon  or  Athens,  now 
concurred  only  in  a  general  competition  with  them 
and  with  oneanother.    This  miserably  divided  and 
eonsequently  weak  state  of  the  nation,  he  then 
asserts  to  be   the  fortunate   orisis,    whence    the 
Athenian  people*  should  profit  to  establish  their 
authority  over  the  whole. 


SECTION  IH. 

FhiUpU  Luttf  to  tht  Mkenian  PeopU :   Oration  of  Denunthtnet  on 
the  Letter, 

The  threats  in  this  celebrated  oration,  baffled  as  sect. 
the  Macedonian  arms  had  been  in  Thrace,  were  ,,^1^ 
alarming  to  Macedonia;  but  still  more  perhaps 
to  every  republic  of  Greece,  which  desired  to  avoid 
subjection  to  the  war-party  of  Athens.  Toward 
Macedonia  however  the  tenor  was  so  hostile,  that, 
coming  from  one  who  possessed  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  soverein  assembly  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  who  was  effectually  first  minis- 
ter of  the  commonwealth,  it  might  t^  considered 
as  hardly  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Neverthe- 
less Philip,  knowing  that  a  party  still  of  great 
weight,  whose  leaders  he  highly  esteemed  and 
respected,  was  very  differently  disposed,  resolved 
once  more  to  address  remonstrance  to  the  good 
sense  and  justice  of  the  Athenian  people.     He  sent 
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Demosth. 
de  cor. 


it  in  the  form,  then  usual,  of  a  letter ;  which^  tho 
of  considerable  length,  has  been  fortuni^tely  pre* 
served  with  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  Appa- 
rently with  reason  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
his  own  composition,  since  Demosthenes  informs 
us  that,  on  important  occasions,  he  was  his  own 
secretary,  and  iblschines  that  he  was  as  capable  of 
the  business  as  Python  of  Byzantium,  or  any  other 
of  the  ablest  Greeks  in  his  service  ;  and  the  sup- 
position reqeives  confirmation  frpm  the  striking 
confonnity,  in  style  and  character,  between  this 
and  two  shorter  letters  from  Philip  to  the  Atheniaa 
people,  preserved  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
on  the  Crown,  which  have  alreddy  occurred  for 
notice.  In  the  original  it  has  been  universally 
admired  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  a 
state  paper  ever  published,  singularly  combining 
dignity  with  simplicity,  perspicuity  with  concise- 
ness, civility  of  expression  with  force  of  represent 
tation,  moderation  of  phrase  with  triumph  of  argu- 
ment. As  a  historical  document,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious,  and  certainly  among  the  most  valua- 
ble, remaining  from  antiquity  ;  its  value  in  that 
view  being  greatly  increased  by  the  preservation 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  reply  to  it,  which, 
avoiding  to  contest,  most  effectually  confirms  the 
exactness  of  its  statements  ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
hardly  such  another  series  of  important  facts, 
throughout  antient  history,  established  by  evidence 
so  unquestionable^^      In  any  translation  it  must 

10  Some  modern  writers,  in  vehemence  of  attachment  to 
the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  have  not  scrupled,  what  Demos* 
thenes  dared  not  venture,  to  impute  falsehood  to  Philip^s 
statements  in  this  letter.  Thus  the  translator  Auger,  in  what 
he  calls  his  '  Summary'  of  the  letter :  '  Dans  cette  lettre, 
^  melant  adroitement  le  vral  avec  le  faux,  11  tire  de  Pun  tout 
^  le  parti  possible,  donne  a  Tautre  Tair  de  la  verite  ptesente 
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staffer  much  ;    yet,  in  justice  to  this  part  of  the    sixrr. 
subject,  the  reader  should  see  it  intire,  in  words  the  ^^pJJI^ 
nearest  to  the  original  that  may  be.     It  runs  thus  : 
'  Philip,  to   the  Athenian   council  and  people, 
•greeting:    Having  endevored  repeatedly,  by  my 
'  ambassadors,  to  induce  you  to  adhere  to  your 

*  ingagements  solemnly  sworn  to,  and  those  en- 
*dcvors  haying  proved  fruitless,  I  have  thought 

*  it  best  now  myself  to  lay  before  you  the  matters 

*  m  which  I  reckon  I  am  aggrieved.  Be  not  sur- 
'  prized  at  the  lengrth  of  my  letter ;  my  complaints 
'  are  numerous,  and  it  appears  necessary  to  explain 

*  all  distinctly. 

*  I  will  begin  with  mentioning  that,  when  Nicias 

*  my  herald  was  carried  off  by  violence  from  my  ter- 

*  ritory,  you  did  not  call  the  perpetrators  of  that  out- 
'  rage  to  account,  but  you  imprisoned  the  injured 
'  person  ten  months ;  and  my  letters,  of  which  he 

*  was  the  bearer,  you  caused  to  be  red  in  your  ge- 

*  ncral  assembly^^. 

^  a-vec  art  des  faits  constants  ou  donteux,  doot  il  dediiit  a  boo 
^  avaotage  lea  conseqaences  les  plus  justes  &  lea  plus  precises,* 
&c.  He  has  done  himself  and  the  writer  credit  then  in 
noticing  ^  le  style  simple,  noble,  k  precis  de  cette  lettre,  la 

*  marche  facile  &  Penchainement  naturel  des  idees  qui  la  com- 
^  poaent'  In  his  ^  summary*  aAerward  of  the  oration  of  De* 
moethenea  in  reply,  he  aays,  ^  Sans  s'amuser  a  repondre  a  tons 
^  les  articles  de  la  lettre,  il  (Demosthene^  prend  le  ton  affir- 
^matif.' — 'So  equally  Auger  himself,  and  all  other  writers, 
admirers  of  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  as  far  as  my  reading 
among  them  has  gone,  have  avoided  to  ^  s*amuser*  with  an- 
swering any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  letter ;  and  all,  aAer 
the  great  orator^s  example,  have  taken  ^  le  ton  affirmatif.* 

**  Later  writers  have  eulogized  the  politeness  of  the  Athe- 
nians, on  this  occasion,  in  returning  the  letters  of  the  queen 
Olympias  unopened.  They  have  however  avoided  notice  of 
tiie  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  stopping  the  herald ;  and 
their  eulogy  is  a  little  farther  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the 
authority  of  Demosthenes  for  the  matter  of  politeness.  It  is 
indeed  observable  that  Philip  himself  seems  to  have  Imown 
aotUog  of  the  letters  for  the  queen. 
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^  Then  when  the  Thasians,  your  subjects,  admit- 
ted into  their  port  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Byzan^ 
tines,  my  enemies,  and  all  privateers  and  pirates^ 
besides  cruizing,  against  my  subjects,  that  would 
come  there,  tho  the  treaty  between  us  declared 
such  conduct  an  act  of  hostility,  you  would  tak^ 
no  measures  to  prevent  it. 

^  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Diopeithes  in- 
vaded the  coantry  under  my  protection,  carried 
off  the  free  inhabitants  of  Crobyle  and  Tirista^is, 
and  sold  them  to  slavery,  plundered  and  wasted 
the  bordering  lands  of  Thrace,  and  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  that  excess  of  lawless  violence,  as  to  ar- 
rest my  minister,  Amphilochus,  sent  to  negotiate 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and,  by  treating  him 
with  extreme  severity,  forced  him  to  pay  nine 
talents  (near  eighteen  hundred  pounds)  for  his 
ransom.  And  this  conduct  received  absolutely 
the  approbation  of  the  people  in  assembly ;  th6 
among  all  nations  to  violate  heralds  and  am- 
bassadors is  held  nefarious,  and  most  among  you* 
When  your  herald,  Anthemocritus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Megareans,  you  marked  your  sense 
of  the  crime  by  excluding  the  Megarean  people 
from  participation  in  the  mysteries,  sftid  by  erect- 
ing a  monumental  statue  before  your  city-gate. 
What  then  is  to  be  said  of  a  crime  committed  by 
yourselves,  which  you,  when  committed  against 
you,  have  so  resented  ? 

•  To  proceed  then ;  your  general,  Callias,  took 
possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Pagasasan  bay, 
connected  by  close  alliance  with  me,  and  intitled, 
by  treaty,  to  peace  from  you :  he  seized  all  ships 
bound  to  Macedonia,  and  condemning  all  found 
aboard  as  enemies,  sold  them  to  slavery.  And  for 
these  violences  your  decrees  rewarded  him  with 
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'  applause.    I  am  really  oot  aware  what  you  could 

*  do  more  contrary  to  habits  of  peace,  if  you  were  at 

*  declared  war  with  me*    When  there  was  open  war 
'  between  us,  you  did  80  and  no  otherwise  ;  you  sent 

*  out  your  ships,  you  sold  those  whom  you  took 
'  sailing  to  my  kingdom,  you  assisted  my  enemies^ 

*  you  did  all  the  ill  you  could  to  my  people.  But 
^  now,  you  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  of 

*  unjustifiable  malevolence,  as  to  send  an  embassy  to 
'  the  Persian  king,  to  persuade  him  to  make  war 

*  against  me.     Surely  this  is  conduct  most  extraor- 

*  dinary.    Before  that  monarch  had  recovered  Egypt 

*  and  Phenicia,  in  apprehension  of  attack  from  him, 
'  you  passed  decrees,  proposing  a  confederacy  against 

*  him,  and  inviting  me,  with  aU  other  Greeks,  to  ac- 

*  cede  to  it.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the  ex- 
'  travagance  of  your  rancor  toward   me,  you  are 

*  treating  with  him  for  an  alliance  against  me.    Your 

*  forefathers,  as  I  am  informed,  held  ita  foul  reproach 

*  to  the  family  of  Peisistratus,  that  they  led  the  Per- 

*  sians  against  the  Greeks ;  yet  you  are  not  asham* 

*  ed  to  do  those  very  things  which,  in  those  you 
'  call  tyrants,  you  condemn. 

*  Among  other  extraordinary  matters  then  you 

*  require,  in  your  decrees,  that  I  should  allow  Teres 
'  and  Kersobleptes  to  command  undisturbed  in 
'  Thrace,  because  they  are  Athenian  citizens.    But 

*  I  know  they  were  not  comprized  in  the  treaty  of 
*•  peace^  made  by  me  with  you ;  their  names  are  not 
'  to  be  found  in  the  ingraved  copies  of  the  treaty, 
'  and  they  have  been  disowned  by  you  as  Athenian 

*  citizens :  farther  I  know  that  Teres  has  borne  arms 
'  with  me  against  you,  and  that  Kersobleptes,  de- 

*  siring  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  treaty  btfjpK  my 

*  ambassadors,  was  prevented  by  your  generals,  re- 
'  presenting  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Athenian  people. 
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chap:    *  tlow  then  is  this  fair  or  just ;  to  declare  him  an 
,  *  enemy  to  your  state,  if  so  your  interest  in  the  mo- 
'  inent  requires ;  to  claim  him  as  your  citizen,  if 
^  you  want  to  institute  a  calumnious  chai^  against 

*  me  ?  Sitalces/  (the  prince  alreddy  so  often  occurr- 
ing for  mention  by  the  name  of  Cotys)  *  it  is  known 

*  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  your  city :  yet  when 

*  he    was  assassinated,  his  murderer  immediately 

*  found  favor  with  you ;  and  nevertheless  you  would 

*  go  to  war  with  me  in  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes ; 

*  knowing  perfectly  that  none  of  those  foreiners,  on 

*  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  present  of  citizen- 

*  ship,  care  in  the  least  for  either  your  laws  or  your 

*  decrees.    But,  omitting  much  that  might  be  said 
'  on  this  subject,  to  come  to  a  point,  you  gave  the 

*  rights  of  your  city  to  Evagoras  the  Cyprian,  and 

*  Dionysius  the  Syracusan,  and  their  posterity.     If 

*  you  will  persuade  those  who  expelled  these,  to 

*  restore  them  to  the  authority  they  held  when  you 
'  made  them  Athenian  citizens,  you  shall  command 

*  from  me  tliat  part  of  Thrace 'over  which  Teres 

*  and  Kersobleptes  reigned.     But  if  you  take  no 

*  measure  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  those  your  fellow- 

*  citizens,  and  yet  would  give  me  trouble  on  a  simi- 
'  lar  account,  how  am  I  not  justified  in  resisting 

*  you? 
*  Much  more,  which  might  be  reasonably  insisted 

*  upon,  occurs  on  these  matters,  but  I  will  omit  it, 

*  and  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Cardians.     I  must 

*  maintain  then  that  I  am  bound  to  support  them ; 

*  having  formed  alliance  with  them  before  the  peace 

*  made  with  you  ;  while  you  have  constantly  refused 

*  the  arbitration,  to  which  I  over  and  over,  and  they 

*  not  seldom,  have  ernestly  urged  a  desire  to  have 

*  it  referred.     Should  I  not  deserve  to  be  esteemed 
'  even  profligate,  if  I  deserted  my  allies,  and  showed 
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more  regsird  fw  you,  who  have  been,  with  unre-    sect. 
nutted  assiduity,  exciting  trouble  for  me,  than  for 
those  who  have  been  my  good  and  steddy  friends  ? 

^  With  regard  to  the  Thracian  princes  and  the 
Cardians,  however,  you  have  confined  yourselves 
to  remonstrances ;  but  in  a  recent  afiair,  you  have 
begun,  with  serious  violence;  for  upon  simple 
complaint  of  the  Peparethians  that  they  had  been 
injuriously  treated,  you  immediately  commanded 
your  general  to  make  reprisals  s^nst  me.    Now 
the  truth  was  that  my  measures  against  that  peo- 
ple were  less  severe  than  they  deserved.     In  full 
peace  they  seized  Halonesus;  and,  on  repeated 
application  from  me,  refused  to  restore  either  the 
iland  or  my  troops,  whom  they  had  made  prisoners. 
Of  the  injury  done  me  by  the  Peparethians,  you 
would  take  no  account ;  you  would  look  only  to 
the  measures  I  took,  in  justice  to  myself,  against 
them.     But  you  well  know  that  I  acquired  the 
iland,  by  taking  it,  not  from  them,  not  from  you, 
but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus.     If  then  you  say 
you  gave  it  to  Sostratus,  you  acknowlege  your- 
selves patrons  of  pirates.     If  he  established  him- 
self there  by  violence,  against  your  consent,  what 
injury  have  you  suffered  from  my  taking  it,  and 
making  the  navigation  of  that  sea   safe  ?     Ne- 
vertheless having  taken   it,   I  showed  so  much 
regard  for  your  state  as  to  offer  to  give  it  to  you. 
But  your  orators  would  not  allow  you  to  accept  it 
as  a  gift ;  they  insisted  upon  your  reclaiming  it  as 
your  right ;  that  so,  if  I  obeyed  their  requisition, 
I  might  incur  the  disgrace  of  acknowleging  that 
I  had  taken  what  I  had  no  right  to  take,  or,  by 
refusing  to  surrender  the  place,  I  might  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Atlienian  Many.     Aware  of  their 
purpose,  I  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitra* 
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tion,  upon  the  conditioiis  that,  should  the  iland  be 
decided  to  be  mine,  it  should  pass  to  you  as  a 
gift:  from  me ;  should  it  be  decided  to  be  yours, 
then  it  should  pass  as  a  restitution.     Frequently 
as  I  urged  this,  you  would  not  consent;   and 
meanwhile  the  Peparethians  took  the  iland.  What 
became  me  then  to  do  ?   Not  to  require  justice  of 
those  who,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  did  me  that 
wrong?    Not  to  make  reprisals  against  those  who 
were  so  insultingly  injurious?    If  the  iland  be- 
longed to  the  Peparethians,  how  can  the  Athe- 
nians reclaim  it  ?    If  it  belonged  to  you,  how  was 
it  that  you  did  not  demand  it  of  the  Peparethians  ? 
^  But  so  tatx  has  the  hostile  temper  now  carried 
you,  that,  by  your  decree,  passed  on  the  motion 
of  Polycrates,  you  have  warranted  your  colonists 
in  the  Chersonese  to  consider  themselves  as  in  a 
state  of  war  with  me ;  and  your  general  on  that 
smti(Mi  has  sent  formal  notice  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  others  in  those  parts,  that  you  have  authorized 
him  to  commence  hostilities  against  me,  whenever 
fair  opportunity  may  o&r,  and  that  you  require 
their  cooperation.    Hence,  wanting  to  send  a  fleet 
into  the  Hellespont^,  I  was  obliged  to  order  an 
army  for  its  escort  through  the  strait-by  the  Cher- 
sonese^^ 

^  Nevertheless  I  have  abstained  from  reprisals 
against  your  towns,  your  ships,  and  your  territo- 
ries, tho  it  has  been  enough  in  my  power  to 
make  myself  master  of  all  or  most  of  them  ;  and 
I  have  not  ceased  to  solicit  you  to  come  to  an 
amicable  arbitration  about  all  matters  in  question 


13  £i^'EXX4<r4roM'ov,  p.  163,  evidently  meaning  that  afterward 
distingaished  as  the  Propontls. 

1^  ^HvaTX^^  oWal^  €a(ourilk^  M  X«|»^^mi  rji  i^MVf..  £p. 
Phil.  p.  163.  I  am  not  wholly  without  doubt  about  the  sense 
of  this  passage,  which  I  submit  to  those  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  naval  and  miUtaiy  affairs  of  the  antients. 
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'  between  us.     And  I  sdll  desire  jou  to  ccMMider    a&cr. 

*  whether  the  trial  of  arms  is  prefenble  to  the  trial       ^' 
^  of  reason,  and  whether  it  is  really  fittest  that  you 

*  should  assume  judgement  in  your  own  cause,  or 
^  commit  it  to  others ;  I  desire  you  to  reflect  how 

*  utterly  unreasonable  it  must  appear,  to  all  the 
^  worid,  that  the   Athenians,  who  compelled  the 

*  Tliasians  and  Maronites  to  abstain  flrom  arms,  in 
'  their  dispute  for  the  possession  of  Smyrna,  and 
'  commit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  should  themselves 

*  refuse  a  similar  equitable  discussion  of  their  claims 

*  against  me ;  with  this  addition  to  the  inconsis- 

*  tency,  that,  if  judgement  goes  i^nst  you,  no  loss 

*  of  what  you  now  possess  will  insue,  and,  if  in  your 

*  favor,  you  will  gain  what  I  now  possess. 

*  But  there  remains  yet  to  mention  what  appears 
'  to  me  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest.   When 

*  I  pro]>osed  last  to  treat  with  you  of  the  common 

*  interests  of  Greece,  with  a  view  to  an  accommo* 
'  dation,  upon  equitable  terms,  of  common  advan- 
'  tage,  to  obviate   jealousy  I  procured   embassies 

*  from  all  the  Grecian  states  of  my  alliance  to  at- 
*tend»  as  witnesses  to  all  transactions;  interested 
'  to  oppose  whatever  might  involve  common  danger, 

*  and  able  to  convict  me  of  being  the  unworthiest  of 
^  mankind,  if  I  proposed  any  deception.  You  re- 
'  fused  my  ministers  audience.    Nor  is  the  ground 

*  of  this  conduct  difficult  to  discover :  for  whatever 
'benefit  might  have  resulted  to  the  people,  the 
'  proposed  accommodation  would  not  have  suited 
^  the  purposes  of  some  of  your  orators ;  those  traders 

*  in  politics  among  you",  who  hold  that  war  is  for 
'  them  peace,  and  peace  war.  If  generals  are  em* 
'  ployed,  employment  for  the  orators  also  is  certain  ; 

^*  O)  r^v  ^oXicfia^  f%  cap  wfwv  1^^; 
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*  tor  either  promoting  measures  or  opposing  them, 
,  ^  defending  and  applauding  conduct,  or  arraining 

^  It,  their  profits  are  sure.     At  the  same  time  calum- 

*  niating,  from  the  bema,  the  most  respectable  of 

*  your  citizens,  those  most  known  in  other  states 

*  and    most  esteemed,  they  acquire,  among  the 

*  Many,  the  credit  of  being  friends  of  the  people. 

*  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  at  small  ezpence,  to 

*  stop  their  invective,  and  set  them  upon  panegyric 

*  of  us.    But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appearing  to 

*  purchase  from  such  min  your  goodwill ;  men  who 

*  have  had  the  assurance  to  bring  into  question  even 
'  my  right  to  Amphipolis.     I  trust  I  can  maintain 

*  that  right  on  much  juster  grounds  than  any  can 

*  dispute  it  with  me.  If  first  possession  is  to  estab- 
'  lish  the  claim,  the  evidence  of  the  golden  statue 
*at  Delphi,  dedicated  by  my  ancestor  Alexander 

*  from  the  spoils,  when  he  conquered  the  country 
'  from  the  Persians,  what  Grecian  state  can  contest? 

*  Should  the  right  thus  acquired  be  considered  as 

*  invalidated  by  later  possession,  the  latest  claim 
'  that  can  be  asserted  also  is  mine ;  for  I  took  the 

*  place  by  siege  in  open  war,  against  the  colonists 

*  established  there  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 

*  taken  it,  in  fair  and  open  war,  from  you.     We 

*  all  hold  our  respective  countries,  either  by  inheri- 
^tance  from  our  ancestors,  or  by  conquest.      Of 

*  Amphipolis  then,  you  neither  were  the  first  Gre- 

*  cian  possessors,  nor  are  the  present  possessors ; 

*  but  having  held  it  for  a  very  short  time  only,  you 
'  claim  it  from  me  against  your  own  most  solemn 

*  pledge  of  faith  in  tireaty  made  \i(rith  me.  Fre- 
'  quently  I  have  mentioned  it  to  you ;  and,  on  the 

*  other  hand,  your  acknowlegement  of  my  right  haa 

*  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 

*  tween  us^  leaving  me  in  possession,  and  it  has 
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'  been  farther  corroborated  by  the  treaty  of  alliance 
^  which  followed.  How  then  can  any  right  be 
'  more  strcmgly  established  ?  It  was  originally  con- 

*  quered  by  my  ancestors :  it  became  again  mine 

*  by  the  acknowleged  laws  of  war :  and  finally  my 

*  right  has  been  solemnly  admitted  by  you,  who  are 
^  so  much  accustomed  to  claim  what  you  have  no 
^  pretension  to. 

^  These  are  the  matters  of  which  I  complain  ; 

*  and  my  past  forbearance,  it  is  evident,  has  pro- 

*  duced    only  incouragement  fcnr  you  to  be  more 

*  forward  in  such  injurious  conduct,  aiid  to  prose- 

*  cute  it  unceasingly  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 
'  You  then  being  the  aggressors,  with  justice  on 

*  my  side,  and  calling  the    gods  to  wftness  it,  I 

*  will  resist  your  aggression,  and  put  to  the  trial 

*  of  arms  the  right  you  deny  me.'  ' 

This  letter  having  been  red,  in  accustomed 
form  to  the  Athenian  people,  Demosthenes  as- 
cended the  bema.  His  speech  on  the  occasion, 
fortunately  preserved,  is,  even  among  his  speeches, 
of  singular  boldness  and  extraordinary  ingenuity. 
Evidently  he  felf  the  letter  a  refutation  of  all  his 
Philippics,  not  to  be  answered  by  reason  and 
argument.  He  came  therefore  prepared  with 
another  kind  of  artillery.  Beginning  with  a  bold 
assertion,  adapted  to  excite  attention,  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  mention  of  transactions 
forein  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter,  but  adapted  to 
Introduce  the  invective  and  instigation  composing 
the  rest  of  the  speech,  in  which  not  the  least 
notice  is  taken  of  any  one  of  the  king's  complaints, 
or  of  any  one  of  the  facts  stated  by  him  as  the 
ground  of  them.  But  the  speech,  tho,  like  the 
letter,  it  must  suffer  in  any  change  of  language, 
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CHAP,    will  deserve  to  be  seen  intire,  and  in  words  fol- 
s^^v^  lowing  the  original  the  nearest  that  may  be. 

^  Adienians,'    said  Demosthenes,    ^  that  Philip 
^  made  no  peace  with  you,  but  only  postponed  the 

*  war,  is  evident  to  you  all.     For  afieir  he  had  given 

*  Halus  to  the  Pharsalians,  and  disposed  of  the 

*  Phocians,    and    rabdued    all    Thrace,    feigning 

*  grounds    which  had  no  existence,   and  finding 

*  pretences  founded  on  no  justice,  he  immediately, 

*  in  fact,  made  war  against  the  republic,  and  now, 

*  in  the  letter  which  you  have  just  heard,  acknow- 
'  leges  it.     That  we  ought  not  then  either  to  fear 

*  his  power,  or  .set  ourselves  with  any  ordinary 

*  exertion  to  oppose  it,  but  that  with  our  bodies 

*  and  oiff  fortunes,   with  our  ships,  and  in  short 

*  with  all  we  have,  we  should  proceed  unsparingly 

*  to  vigorous  war,  I  will  endevor  to  show. 

*  In  the  first  place  then,  Atlienians,  it  may  be 
'  trusted  that  the  greatest  of  the  gods  will  be  our 

*  allies  and  assistants,   whom  he  has  dishonored, 

*  unjustly  violating  the  peace,  sworn  to  in  their 
'  names.     Next  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  arts, 

*  by  which  he  has  hitherto  prospered,  continually 

*  deceiving  some  people  or  other  with  promises  of 
^  great  benefits  from  his  friendship,  have  now  lost 

*  all  their  effect.     The  Perinthians,  the  Byzantines, 

*  and  all  connected  with  them,  are  aware  that  his 

*  purpose  is  to  treat  them  as  he  has  treated  the 

*  Olynthians.    Even  the  Thessalians  now  see  that 

*  he  means  to  hold  authority  among  his  allies, 

*  not  at  their  choice,  but  by  his  own  power.  The 
^  Thebans  are  alreddy  highly  jealous  of  him  :   his 

*  garrison  in  Nicaea,   and  his  surreptitiously  ac- 

*  quired  seat  among  the  Amphictyons,  are  enough 
'  to  hold  them  in  alarm.  The  Peloponnesians  he 
'  requires  to  attend  him  by  their  embassies,  and 
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'  to  mi^  their  alliance  with  him  exclusive.     Thus,    sect. 

*  of  those  formerly  his  confederates,  some  are  now  ^^^HJJ^ 

*  at  open  war  with  him,  and  others  are  lukewarm 

*  in  alliance ;  all  suspect  and  complain.  But  there 
^  b  another  thing,  of  great  importance  :  the  satraps 

*  of  Asia  have  compelled  him,  by  the  force  of 
^  mercenaries  thrown  into  Perinthus,  to  raise  the 

*  siege  of  that  town.  HostiliQr  being  thus  actually 
'  begun,  the  consideration  of  the  danger  threaten- 

*  ing  '  the    Persian  provinces,  should  he  possess 

*  himself  of  Byzantium,  not  only  will  mdce  the 

*  satraps  our  reddy  allies,  but  will  induce  the  king 
'  of  Persia  himself  to  supply  us  with  money.  His 
'  power  to  do  this,  it  is  well  knoivn,  exceeds  that 
'  of  all  others ;  and  such  altogether  are  his  means 
'  to  interfere  in  all  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  that,  for- 

*  merly,  in  the  wars  between  us  and  the  Lace- 
^  dasmonians,  his    alliance    gave    the   superiority 

*  to  either  side  at  his  pleasure.  Becoming  then 
^  now  our  ally,  he   will  easily  overbear  Philip's 

*  power. 

*  Nevertheless  I  will  not  say  that  Philip  has 
'  not,  during  peace,  possessed  himself  of  many 
^  towns  and  harbors,  and  various  advantages  of 
'  no  small  importance  for  virar.  But  I  observe 
'  that,  when  power  is  founded  on  goodwill,  and 
^  all  the  states  combined  for  war  have  one  interest, 
^  such  power  is  lasting.  On  the  contrary,  when 
'  it  is  held  by  intrigue,  and  ambition,  and  deceit 

*  and  violence,  as  now  by  him,  a  litde  appearance 
'  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  the  smallest  failure  of  sue- 
^  cess,  suffices  to  shake  and  overthrow  it.  And, 
'  considering  often  these  matters,  Athenians,  I  am 

*  persuaded,  that,  not  only  among  Philip's  allies 
'  there  is  much  mistrust  and  ill-will  toward  him, 
^  but  that,  even  within  his  own  kingdom,  there  is 
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CHAP.    ^  not  quite  that  harmony  and  that  attachment  to 
^JJ^^  *him,  which   some  suppose.    The    Macedonian 

*  power  is  become  considerable  by  accretion.'   iit 

*  itself  it  is  weak,   and  utterly  unproportioned  \o 

*  support  the  authority  which  must  ultimately  rest 

*  on  it.     Philip,  by  his  wars  and  his  expeditions, 

*  and  everything  by  which  any  might  suppose  he 

*  is  become  great,  has  made  it  only  more  preca- 

*  rious.     For  you  must  not  imagine,  Athenians, 

*  that  the  same  things  delight  Philip  and  his  sub- 
*jects.     You  must  recollect' that  he  is  ardent  for 

*  glory ;  their  wish  is  for  safety  :  he  cannot  acquire 

*  glory   without  danger;  and  they  do  not  desire^ 

*  while  they  have  children  and  parents  and  wives 

*  at  home,  to  perish  or  meet  daily  dangers  for  him. 

*  From  these  considerations  anyone  may  gather 

*  how  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonians  sVamd 

*  disposed  toward  him.  Those  then  called  his 
^  companions,    and  the  principal    officers  of  his 

*  mercenaries,    injoy   indeed    distinction  in  some 

*  proportion  to  their  merit ;  but  they  live  in  more 
^  api>rehension  than  those  less  distinguished.   For 

*  those  of  lower  degree  fear  only  the  enemy ;  but 
'  the  man  injoyihg  high  rank  has  more  to  appre- 

*  hend  from  flatterers  and  calumniators  than  from 

*  batdes.    In  the  perils  of  war,  high  and  low  par- 

*  take  ;  but  the  dread  of  the  king's  temper  ispecu- 

*  liar  to  the  great.    Moreover,  those  of  the  lower 

*  ranks  are  punished  only  if  they  deserve  punish- 

*  ment;  but  those  of  the  higher  often  incur  morti- 

*  fication  and  humiliation  by  merit  too  conspicuous. 

*  Nor  is  this  to  be  doubted  by  any  man  of  sense 

*  and  information  ;  for  Philip  is  so  greedy  of  glory, 
^  as  those  who  have  lived  with  him  affirm,  that  he 
^  shows    more    dissatisfaction  with   his    generals, 

*  when  they    do    anything   highly    praiseworthy, 
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*  than  whm   they  wholly  fail  in  a  business  cooir     sbqt.^ 

*  mitted  to  them.    How  then  js  it,  if  thiogs  are  so,    '  "''"^ 

*  that  he  has  been  so  well  served  so  long  ?  Be* 
^  cause,  Athenians,  prosperity  throws  a  veil  over 
'  such  things*  Success  is  powerful  to  overshadow 
'  and  hide  the  faults  of  men.  Should  he  once  fial« 
^  then  all  will,  be  brought  into  clear  daylight    For, 

*  as  in  our  bodies,  while  .general  health  prevails, 

*  ailments   in   particular  parts  yre  little  regarded, 

*  but  in  sickness  every  sore  is  disturbed,  old  btso 
^  tures,  old  strains,  and  whatever  is  not  perfectly 

*  sound ;    so  in  kingdoms  and  all  governments, 

*  while  they  are  successful  in  war,  defects  aie  litde 
'  observed;'  but,  when  £iilure  beg^,  such  as  uMiy 
'  be  expected    for  him,    in   projects  beyond  kis 

*  strength,  everything  that  has  gone  wrong  will 
^  become  evident  to  everybody* 

^  Nevertheless,  Athenians,  if  any  of  you,  seeing 

*  Philip  successful,  reckon  him  therefore  formida* 

*  ble,  I  think  he  judges  well :    for,  in  all  the  a&irs 

*  of  men,  fortune  is  much,  or  rather  everything. 

*  And  yet,  in  a  comparison  of  his  fortune  with  ouss, 

*  the  advantage  will  be  found,  in  many  ways,  with 
*us«    For  we  have  inherited  from  our  aneeators 

*  our  superiority  and  command,  transmitted  from 

*  times,  not  only  before  this  man,  but  before  any 

*  reigned    in    Macedonia.      They    formerly    paid 

*  tribute  to  the  Athenians,  but  our  commonwealth 
^  never  to  any.    We  have  many  reasons  then  to 

*  expect  superior  favor  from  the  gods,  inasmuch  as 
*our  conduct  has  been  more  consonant  to  piety 

*  and  justice.  But  why  then  was  he  so  successful 
'  against  us  in  the  former  war  ?  Because,  Athenians, 

*  for  I  must  be  open  with  you,  he  is  always  present 

*  with  his  army,  bears  all  fatigue  and  every  prlva* 

*  ticm,  faces  every  danger,  and,  regardless  of  seasons 
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CBAt.  ^diieugliout  the  year,  never  misses  an  opportii^ttf  • 
^^'  VOn  the  ooatrary  we,  far  the  truth  must  be  spolMn^ 
*sil  here  idling,  procras^atingi  decreeing,  and 
^  inquiring  for  news.  For  qews !  what  can  be 
^stranger  news  than  that  a  Maeedoniah  man,  hold* 
fing  the  Athenians  in  contempt,  should  dare  to 
!  send  them  such  a  letter  as  you  have  just  heau*d  ? 
f  But  he  has  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  his  pay,—* 
f  and,  the  gods  know,  some  of  our  orators  besides ; 
^  who  ase  not  ashamed  to  live  for  Philip,  and  seem 
^  hardly  aware  that  they  are  selling  the  comnuMir 
t  weakh,  and  themselves  with  it,  for  a  little  pelf. 
t  Bot  we  neidier  stir  to  excite  elsewhere  opposition 
^  to  his.  designs,  nor  will  furnish  the  expenoeof  a 
f  mercenary  acmy,  nor  have  courage  to  serve  our- 

*  selves.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  ^e 
^  obtained  successes  agdiost  us  in  the  late  war  i  but 
^ratbtt-  thfft  we,  doii^  nothing  that  in  war  ou^t 

*  to  be  done,  expect  to  prevail  against  him,  who 

*  does  everything  that  can  promote  his  superiorly; 
*  These,  Athenians,  are  the  matters  you  have  to 

'  consider ;  and  so  to  consider,  as  becomes  those 

*  who  cannot  say  they  are  Injoying  peace;  for 
^  now,  after  <^en  acts  of  hostility,  he  has  declared 
^war.  It  becomes  you  therefore  to  spare  neither 
'puUic  nor  private  wealth;  it  becomes  all  to 
Medicate  their  persons  zealously  to  the  service, 
^when  occasion   may  be*     Better  generals  than 

*  formerly  should  be  appointed.  For  let  it  not  be 
^imagined  that  those,  through  whom  the  afiairs 
^  of  tlie  commonwealth  from  better  have  become 

*  worse,  are  those  who  from  worse  will  make  them 
f  belter  ^in.  Nor  have  the  weakness  to  suppose 
•4hatf  if  you  are  yourselves  inactive  as  formerly, 
^^Ikts  idll  be  zealous  to  fight  your  battles  for 
*yoci*     But,  on  the   contrary,   consider  how  dis* 
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'graceful  it  is  for  you,   whose  fathers  bore  so    sect. 
'tinmy  hhcfts  and  such  extraordinary  dangtrs^  in      ^^'' 
'war    with    Lacediemon,  to  refuse  the  exertion 

*  necessary  for  maintaining  what  they,  honorably 
'  and   justly  acquiring,  have   transmitted  to  you ; 

*  that  a  man  of  Macedonia  should  be  so  reddy  £ckr 
'  dsnger,  in  his  ambitious  pursuits,  as  to  have  been 
'  wounded  in  battle  in  every  part  of  his  body,  and 
■  Athenians,  whose  inheritance  is  independency  and 
'vtctorf,  should,   through  softness  and  idleness, 

*  surrender  the  acquisitions  of  their  forefathers,  and 

*  Ae  interests  o£  their  country. 

^  Not  however  to  make  many  words,  I  insist  that 

*  we  should  all  prepare  for  war;  that  we  should 
'animate  the  other  Greeks  to  join  in  idliance  with 
•us,  not  with  words  but  witfi  deeds  :  ftir  all  argu- 
^ment,  unsnpported  by  actions,  is  vain,  and  so 
'much  the  more  from  our  govemmeat,  as  we  are 
*lcnown  to  have  reddier  means  for  acting  against 
^  him  Aan  any  other  Greeks. ' 


SECTION  IV. 

'i 

Defiai  of  PhiUpU  Mttuure*  against  the  BeUupofUine  Cities.  Di0^ 
euUies  renutimngfor  Defnosthenu.  Measures  ofDimosthtnesftr-an 
dOensitt  Chmfeieraty  agonist  Maadama.  Reversion  0/  superior  In- 
fiuence  to  PhoHonU  Party,  and  TranquHtity  insuing. 

As  it  must  have  becii  assurance  of  a  strong  party 
among  the  Many  that  incouraged  Demosthenes  t»  _     _ 
answer  such  a  letter  with  such  a  speech,  so  it  ^•^•^^• 
appears  to  have  been  good  assurance  of  a  strong 
combination  against  Macedonia,  %vhich  was  gather^ 
ing  on  the  eistem  aide  o(  the  ^£gean,  ^t  itioou^ 
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CBAP.  raged  him  and  his  party  id  the  liae  of  politics^i 
^JJi^  they  followed.  The  Chians,  and  Rhodians  «iid 
Dioa.L6.  Coans,  whose  political  connection  with  BynotiuM 
had  not  ceased  with  the  Confederate  w!ar>  tOdkn 
warm  interest  in  the  danger  of  their  ally,  and  iMf 
were  strong  in  marine.  But,  what  was  stiU  more 
important,  orders  were  sent  from  the  Persian  coyxt 
for  all  the  maritime  satraps  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  for  preventing  the  progress  of  the  Mace*- 
donian  arms,  and  the  injury  that  might  insue  to 
nmLr.  the  Persian  interest.  Under  direction  of  the  AlAKe«- 
hian  government,  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembledn 
the  Hellespont,  and  Chares  took  the  commands 
Whether  Demosthenes  really  considered  him  ki 
the  fittest  instrument  still  of  the  purposes  of  tlie 
party,  or,  taking  himself  the  lead  in  political  boai* 
ness,  he  was  unable  to  deny  the  first  milkttfy 
situation  to  Chares,  neither  his  own  speeches  nor 
any  other  memorials  furnish  satisfactory  informal 
ML  tion.  Chares,  however,  was  defeated,,  near  Byzali^ 
tium,  by  the  Macedonian  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Amyntas.  While  his  insufficiency  thus  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country  made  him  contemptible^  bis 
rapaci^  against  its  friends,  of  which  experienco 
was  old,  made  him  odious ;  insomuch  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  recall  him,  and  Phocion  was  sent 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

It  were  highly  desirable  to  elicit  all  possible  light 
from  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  far  more  copiouft 
than  any  other  extant,  of  the  circumstances  of  tho 
transactions  of  this  time,  which  were  aaftoiig  the 
most  critical  of  the  age  ;  but  he  has  so  pakittd  his 
herb  Phocion  in  glaring  colors  without  coiaLpmhedtu^ 
liible  form,  and  so  thrown  Philip  into  siaoke  and 
darkness,  also  without  distinguishable  Uses,  and  «h 
together  so  wants  support  from  the  historiaiii^K. 
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,  the  Ronmn  biographer,  and  probaUBtyt  Hisct. 
amid  much  obvioaB  romance,  it  is  difficult  ^^p.,^^ 
m^  w^^  tb  \«4iat,  among  all  hts  tales,  reason 
4iboiild  aBow  belief.  The  issue  however  was,  that  i>«jJ->-W- 
FhSlip,  abandoning  the  hope  of  reducing  any  of  the 
ad^rerse  towns  of  the  Thractan  shore,  came  to  a 
OMipoaition  with  his  enemies.  The  historian,  writ- 
ing near  three  hundred  jrears  after,  and  willing 
that  Greeks  only  should  be  believed  the  defenders 
of  Grecian  cities,  imputes  the  principal  effect  to  the 
iftlerferenoe  of  the  Chidns  and  Lesbians  :  but'what  ; 
Demosdienes  indicates,  in  his  speech  at  the  time, 
on;  the  king  of  Macedonia's  letter,  v/as  then  proba- 
bly loo  notorious  to  be  concealed,  and  in  his  opin* 
km  perhaps  matter  rather  to  boast  of,  as  the  advan- 
tageous result  of  his  negotiation,  that  the  wealth  of  DeaMth. 
^»psia;  paying  and  plentifully  supplying  Grecian  p.  sstU. 
troops,  principally  gave  the  strength  from  which 
Hiifip  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw.  It  is  possi^ 
Ue  also,  and  not -wholly  improbable,  that  some- 
ftiog  of  that  credit  may  have  been  due  to  Phocion, 
wUch  Plutarch  gives,  but  of  which  Demosthenes 
would  iiiroid  an  account.  Phocion  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  armament  on  the  Hellespon- 
tine  station,  Philip  would  respect  him,  and  be  reddy 
far  aeeommodation  with  him.  But,  in  an  oration 
of  many  years  after,  Demosthenes  assumed  the 
merit  for  the  Athenian  people,  tho  more  particu- 
Wy  for  Inmself,  as  the  director  of  their  measures : 
and,  altho  so  be  flattered  the  Athenian  people  much, 
andn»fl|ave  omitted  what  was  owing  to  Phocion 
and  bllfdra,  yet  perhaps  he  arrogated  little  more  to 
hinseifl^an  he  might  justly  claim:  the  combina- 
tion and  direction  of  force,  and  thd  success  insuing, 
may  have  been  principally  owing  to  bis  able  ma- 
m^mem. 
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Tlie  trhimph  thus  might  alppear  great  for  Demos- 
thenes, as  the  disappointment  certainly  must  liavQ 
been  great  for  Philip;  who  since  his  defeat  by 
Onomarchus,  and  insuing  distress  and  danger  in 
Thessaly,  soon  repaired  by  a  splendid  victory,  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  all  the  measures  of  his  ene* 
mies  turned  to  their  own  confusion  and  his  advan:< 
tage ;  and,  having  earned  the  estimation  of  being 
the  most  fortunate,  formidable,  and  glorious  poten^ 
tate  of  the  age*^  was  now  completely  foiled  in  en^ 
teiprize,  successively  against  three  little  commercial 
states,  which  had  before  solicited  his  protection. 
But  the  success  of  Demosthenes,  tho  much  had 
been  done,  was  yet  so  far  from  complete,  that  ht 
and  his  whole  party  remained  as  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice.     He  had  been,  in  his  public  speeches^ 
continually  and  vehemendy  urging  the  republic  t0 
war  against  Macedonia,  procuring  measures  of  po- 
sitive hostility  to  be  taken,  and  after  great  forbear* 
ance  and  repeated  remonstrances  from  Philip,  co<i« 
temptuously  asiserting  the  falsehood  of  his  pretence 
to  desire  peace,  and  the  actual   existence  of  war. 
In  these  circumstances  he  and  his  party  could  not 
undertake  conciliation  with  Macedonia.     If  concili* 
ation  were  proper  or  necessary,  they  must  yield  the 
lead  to  their  opponents  of  the  party  of  Phocion, 
who  had  always  desired  peace,  and  with  whom,  'it 
was  well  known,  Philip  was  disposed  to  friendship. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  for  them,  if  they  would 
even  hold  the  lead  in  Athens,  but  still  more,  if  they 
would  prosecute  still  those  ambitious  pmposes  of 
extensive  empire,  which  we  have  seen  Demosthenes 
so  frequently  avowing,  but  to  persevere  in  urging 

1*  Euioi^cjv  ml  lUycfC  mi  «'oXXgjv  x^tg  riyw^,      Demosth. 
PUIIpp.  4.  p.  143,  and  again,  p.  149.    Evdo^u^  mi  itdy^gtitU 
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wv  against  Macedonia,  and  in  effort  to  form  a  con- 
federacy able  to  support  iu  Of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  co]icluded,when  the  Macedonian  arms  were 
withdrawn  from  Byzantium,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion: but  the  pressure  upon  Macedonia  was  re- 
lieved; the  hope  of  farther  cooperation  from  the 
Chians  and  Rhodians,  in  the  views  of  the  war-party, 
was  ended  ;  and  active  hostility,  even  from  the 
Pensian  satraps,  perhaps  in  necessary  consequence, 
ceased. 

Such  appear  lo  have  been  the  disadvantageous 
and  discouraging  circumstances  remaining  for  De* 
Qiosthenes,  after  his  success  in  procuring  so  im- 
portant a  check  to  the  Macedonian  arms,  the  first 
given  since  his  acquisition  of  any  sharein  the  admi- 
nistration. He  had  however  yet  before  him  advan- 
lag;es,.  which  talents  like  his  might  use,  and  ambi- 
tion like  his  would  not  abandon.  He  retained  still 
the  agency  for  the  Persian  court,  the  means  afibrded 
by  which  are  not  to  be  calculated.  In  Eubo&a,  his 
new  system  of  liberality  had  been  highly  successful. 
The  able  conduct  of  the  brothers,  Callias.and  Tau- 
rosthenes,  his  agents,  had  made  their  party  prepon- 
derant in  all  the  towns  of  the  iland.  In  ^vestem 
Greece  the  Acarnanians  were  much  disposed  to 
connection  with  the  war-party  of  Athens,  through 
enmiQ'  to  the  Epirots  on  their  northern,  and  the 
<£tolians  on  their  southern  border,  favored  against 
thein  by  Macedonia*  In  Peloponnesus  the  Acha- 
ians,  instigated  like  the  Acarnanians,  by  enmity  to 
the  i£toiians,  desired  Athenian  patronage  for  their 
support  against  those  who  injoyed  Macedonian  pa- 
ttx>nage.  Corinth  also  remained  under  the  lead  of 
those  who  held  friendly  collection  with  the  war- 
party  in  Athens.  But  the  important  speculation 
was  in  Thebes ;  and  the  interest  there,  adverse  to 
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Macedonia,  not  only  maintakied  itself,  but  was  ad^ 
vancing  in  weight. 

Beyond  Greece  the  Chersonese  was  now  the  orify, 
dominion  of  Athens  ;  but  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Byzantiunii  Selymbria  and  Perinthus,  commanding 
the  coast  nearly  from  the  Chersonese  to  the  Euxine^ 
were  restored  to  her  alliance.  Among  arrange- 
ments, made  there  by  Phocion,  would  be  a  restora- 
tion of  some  liberal  participation  in  civil  power  to 
the  party  adverse  to  war  with  Macedonia.  It  would 
then  be  an  object  for  Demosthenes,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, io  reverse  this,  and  restore  complete  pre- 
ponderance to  the  other  party  ;  whose  leaders,  for- 
merly connected  with  him,  would  not  fail  in  zealous 
concurrence.  How  successful  he  was  in  this  pur- 
suit, following  circumstances  show. 

In  Byzantium,  as  in  Athens,  political  measures 
were,  in  regular  course,  proposed  in  a  select  coun-  . 
cil,  and,  after  discussion  there,  brought  before  the 
assembled  people.  A  bill,  regularly  carried  through 
p!Ss.  the  council,  was  transmitted  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  there  passed  into  a  law,  declaring  the  gra- 
titude of  the  Byzantine  to  the  Athenian  people,  for 
their  support  in  the  recent  war  with  Macedonia* 
It  moreover  directed  that,  in  perpetual  memory  of 
the  benefit,  three  statues,  each  sixteen  cubits  high, 
representing  the  Byzantine  people  and  the  Perin- 
thian  crowning  the  Athenian,  should  be  placed  in  a 
public  part  of  Byzantium.  The  decree  for  this 
purpose  has  been  preserved  by  Demosthenes,  in  its 
original  Doric  dialect.  The  temper  and  the  policy, 
of  those  who  led  in  the  business,  are  clearly  marked 
by  the  preamble ;  which  contains  a  direct  libel 
upon  those  Byzantine  patriots  who,  through  the 
Confeden^te  war,  had  emancipated  their  common- 
wealth from  its  former  oppressive  and  degrading 
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section  under  the  sovereinly  of  the  Athenian 
people.      It  states,  as  the  ground  of  the  decree, 

*  that  the  Athenian  people,  in  former  times,  had 
.^beeii  always  friendly  to  the  Byzantines  and  their 

*  allies  and  kinsmen  the  Perinthians;  and  that  re- 
'cently,  when  Philip  the  Macedonian  made  war 
'  with  the  purpose  of  exterminating  them,  they  had 

*  done  many  and  great  services,  assisting  them  with 
'a  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  brining  com  and 
*^.arms  and  heavy-armed  troops,  and  thus  delivered 
^  them  from  great  dangers,  and  restored  their  antient 

*  form  of  government,  their  laws,  and  the  tombs  of 

*  their  forefathers/  An  extensive  purpose  is  indi« 
cated  in  what  follows  :  to  the  whole  Athenian  peo- 
ple are  ^ven  freedom  of  both  cities,  right  of  mar- 
riage with  citizens,  right  of  holding  lands  and  bouses 
in  the  Byzantine  and  Perinthian  territories,  and 
with  these  common  rights  of  citizens,  the  extraor- 
dinary privileges  of  precedence  at  religious  ceremo- 
alts  and  public  spectacles,  and  immunity  from  those 
burdensome  offices  which  were,  in  all  the  republics, 
connected  with  the  rights  of  citizens.  After  this 
the  statues  are  directed,  and  then  follows  the  con- 
cluding clause,  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
Jnacting  that  embassies  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  great 
national  meetings,  the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Olympic^ 
and  Pythian,  to  make  there  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  crowns,  *  with  which,'  says  the  decree,  *  the 

*  Athenian  people  are  crowned  by  us  ;  that  all  the 
'  Greeks  may  be  informed  of  the  merit  of  the  Athe- 
[  nians,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and 

*  Perinthians.' 

The  tenor  of  this  decree  fully  shows  that  the 
highspirited  and  successful  assertors  of  indepen- 
dency, who  had  directed  the  measures  of  Byzan- 
tium and  Ferinthus  in  the   Confederate  war,  no 

rou  VII.  6 
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longer  held  the  lead,  and  that  the  connection,  of 
those  who  had  superseded  them  in  power,  was  not 
with  the  party  of  Phocion,  to  whom  their  cities 
owed  recent  relief  from  a  ruinous  war,  but  with  the 
Athenian  war-party,  whose  instruments  they  sub- 
mitted to  be,  in  offering  such  grossly  false  flattery 
to  the  Athenian  people,  and  in  promoting  a  new 
breach  with  Macedonia.  The  influence  then  of 
that  party  thus  prevailing  there,  their  authority 
would  not  be  likely  to  fail  among  the  subjects  of 
Athens  in  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  Cherso- 
maiortiu  nese.  Accordingly,  from  that  country,  a  decree 
p*S56!      was  procured  in   these  remarkable    terms:  *  The 

*  Chersonesites  inhabiting  Sestus,  Eleus,  Madytus» 

*  and  Alopeconnesus,  crown  the  council  and  people 

*  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown  of  si^ty  talents ; 

*  and  they  erect  an  altar  to  gratitude,  and  to  the 

*  Athenian  people,  who  have  done  the  greatest  of 
^aU  benefits  to  the  Chersonesites,  rescuing  them 
^  from  Philip,  and    restoring  their   country,   their 

*  laws,  their  freedom,  and   their  religious  rites : 

*  wherefore  they  will  not  cease  henceforth  forever 
'  to  be  grateful,  and  to  return  the  greatest  good  in 

*  their  power*  So  it  is  in  common  council  decreed.' 
This  extortion  of  sixty  talents  from  the  Chersone- 
sites, gratifying  to  the  Athenian  Many,  and  there<- 
fore  what  Demosthenes  would  boast  of  before  themt 
was  not  what  would  gain  favor  to  the  war-party 
cause  among  the  other  Greeks,  and  so  was  not  pro- 
claimed at  the  national  meetings,  like  the  decree  of 
the  Byzantines^*^. 

1'^  Sixty  talents,  if  talent  was  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
denoting  a  sum  of  money,  would  be  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thonsand  poands  sterling ;  if  meaning  weigbt  of  gold, 
it  would  be  many  times  more ;  bat  tbe  fonner  probably  Y^m 
been  intended. 
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The  restoration  of  the  war-party  interest  in  By-     bbct. 
zandum  was  an  important  step  toward  the  comple-       ^^- 
tion  of  the  political  system  of  Demosthenes,  which 
had  two  great  points,  to  surround  Attica  with  allies, 
and  Macedonia  with  eneniies.     To  prosecute  this 
he  devoted  himself,  according  to  his  own  boi&t,  (o 
every  kind  of  business.      He  was  elected  an  Am*  DemMth. 
phict}'on,  or  representative  of  Athens  in  the  office   *  *^' 
of  pylagore  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  and  he 
went  to  Delphi.      It  seems  to  have  been  a  princi-  JEMh-d* 
pal  advantage  of  that  situation  and  office,  that  they  ^^* 
concurred  to  give  great  opportunity  for  communi* 
cation  with  Thebes.      He  used  moreover  the  op- 
portunity of  residence  in  Phocisibr  taking  the  duty 
of  ambassador  to  the  neighboring  people  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    But  he  would  not  allow  himself  long 
absence  from  the  debates  and  intrigues  of  Athens. 
The  prosecution  therefore  of  negotiation,  begun  in 
Peloponnesus  and  Acarnania,  he  committed  to  Cal- 
lias  of  Chalcis,  whose  abilities  had  been  so  advan- 
tageously  proved  in  Euboea. 

Callias,  returning  to  Athens,  was  introduced  by  p.  486. 
Demosthenes  to  the  assembled  people,  to  report 
matters  of  important  public  concern.  He  had  sue* 
teeded,  he  said,  in  negotiating  a  confederacy  for 
war  against  Macedonia :  the  Achaians  and  Megare- 
ans  had  ingaged  for  sixty  talents  annually ;  the  Eu- 
boeans  would  furnish  forty,  and  many  other  Grecian 
republics  would  concur.  He  must  however  desire 
to  be  excused  for  withholding  report  of  some  very 
advantageous  circumstances  procured  by  his  mis- 
sion, as  they  required  secrecy ;  but  they  were  known 
to  some  Athenians,  who  would  vouch  for  them,  and 
he  named  Demosthenes.  To  this  Demosthenes  as- 
sented, adding  that,  of  his  own  knowlege,  the  force 
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ingaged  for,  by  the  Peloponneskns  and  Acamanmns 
together,  was  a  hundred  ships  of  war  and  ten  thou* 
sand  mercenary  troops,  beside  native  forces,  t#* 
thousand  from  each  country  :  that  the  eommand*ift^  - 
chief,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  conceded  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  that  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the 
confederacy  should  meet,  at  Athens,  on  a  day  not 
distant,  which  he  named^. 

Possibly  Callias  was  deceived  by  those  he  trust* 
ed  as  leading  men  of  the  democratical  party,  in 
the  governments  with  which  he  communicated  ;  or 
possibly,  deceiving  themselves,  they  undertook  for 
what  they  were  unable  to  accomplish.  There  was 
however  a  general  failure  of  the  promises :  neither 
fleet  nor  army  was  assembled,  no  congress  met,  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  agreed  in  secret,  no  con* 
federacy  for  war  with  Macedonia  was  acknowleged. 
To  prosecute  war  then-,  as  Demosthenes  had  pro* 
posed,  was  impossible,  and  to  maintain  peace  was 
Demoft.de  what  he  least  of  anybody  could  undertake.  Thence 
s^'.£*fch.  evidently  arose  the  necessity  for  what,  it  appean^, 
de  oor.  followed ;  he  conceded  the  lead  in  public  business 
to  those  who  could  consistently  propose  to  maintain 
firfendly  connection  with  Macedonia,  and  with 
whom  the  Macedonian  government  mig^t  be  not 
indisposed  to  friendly  communication.  Under  such 
ckcumstances,  that  he  could  quietly  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  leading  situation,  and  stHl  hold  the 
weight  that  inabled  him  to  interfere  as  a  speaker  in 
the  general  assembly,  marks  either  very  extraordl^ 
nary  influence,  which  he  possessed  among  the 
Many,  or  very  extraordinary  moderation  in  the  oppo^ 
site  party,  or  rather  both.     The  tranquillity  insuitig 

1^  For  all  Xhe$t  particulars  ^^luiie«  refen  to  a  decree  of 
the  AtbeniaD  people,  passed  on  the  occasion,  which,  on  his 
motion,  was  red  before' the  assembly. 
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from  his  rstireiBent,  during  the  jear  following  that   ssat. 
of  the  HallespoQtine  war,  is  marked  by  the  histo-  s^%rw 
rim  by  a  complete  omiaaioa  oi  notice  o^  both  Gre*  B.C.339. 
cian  affiurs  and  Macedonian,  dm^mI 


SECTION  V. 

JVWr  fmpwUnu  ^fthe  Ojffkt  of  AmpkUfj^*  SacriUg*  •/  tke^Amphu* 
siam.  €)ff0nti9n  o/JEsehints  to  the  Meaturu  of  Demo9ihtru4.  J^tm 
SacTtd  War,  Second  Epistle  of  ItocrtUet  to  Philip.  Election  of 
map  to  tht  Cj/Ue  of  Oeneral  of  the  Jimpkietyont. 

Iv  this  season  of  comparative  tranquillity^  when    sect. 
nothiag  occurred  strikingly  affecting  the  principal 
republics,  a  political  lefen  was  working  in  a  comev 
of  the  country,  which  quickly  produced  a  fermen* 
tation    deeply    interesting    the   whole.     Formerly 
the  office  of  Amphictyon  was  of  so  little  impor- 
tance,    that    hardly,   among  all  extant  memorials, 
is  to  be  found  the  name  of  any  who  held  it,  as 
representative  of  any  Amphictyonic  state,  before 
Demosthenes.      But  the  acceptance  of  it  by  one 
of  his  eminence,  bis  character,  and  actually  hold- 
ing  the  power  of  first  minister  of  the  Athenian 
rtpubtic,  not  lighdy  indicates  that  it  was  become 
an  office  affi)rding,  in  existing  circumstances,  great 
opfportunities*     Accordingly,  when  his  opponents 
acquired  the  administration,  ^schines  was  elected 
to  the  office.    Athens,  it  appears,  now  sent  four 
represeatadves  to  the  Amphictyonic  council ;  three 
pylagores,  among  whom  was  ^schines,  but  still 
only  one  hieromnemon.     What  had  been  foreseen, 
of  importance  enough  to    detach   a  man  of   the 
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CHAF.    powers   of  .£schines  from  the    controversies  of 
^^'*     oratory  at  Athens,   does  not  appear,    but  matter 


requiring  his  talents  and  experience  in  business 
soon  showed  itself. 

In  the  Sacred  war,  lately  concluded,  the  Ozolian 
Locrians,  the  most  zealous  and  active  allies  of 
Thebes,  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers ;  and  the 
final  success  of  their  friends  had  meerly  relieved 
them  from  injury  and  danger,  without  bringing  any 
compensation.  Their  principal  town,  Amphissa, 
hardly  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  overlooked,  nearly 
as  Delphi,  the  rich  Cirrhaean  plain ;  and  its  territory 
bordered  on  the  devoted  land,  forbidden  to  the  use 
of  man.  The  Thebans,  powerful  among  the  Am- 
phictyons,  would  be  likely  to  desire  gratification  for 
die  Locrians,  if  h  might  be  had  without  expence 
to  themselves ;  but  allowance  for  what  was  coveted 
.de  could  be  only  by  connivance.  The  Amphissians 
o«r«p.606.  j^Q^gygj.  ^Qj  Qj^ly  ^3^^  ^||g  devoted  land,  both  for 

pasture  and  tillage,  but  ventured  to  occupy  and  even 
fortify  the  accursed  port ;  and,  incouraged  by  per- 
mission of  so  much,  they  advanced  in  assurance,  so 
far  as  to  exact  duties  for  goods  and  persons  passing 
to  and  from  Delphi. 

^schines,  from  whom  we  have  the  account,  ia 
a  speech  of  many  years  after,  asserted,  before  the 
Athenian  people,  that  the  Amphissians  tampered 
with  the  Amphictyons,  and  especially  Demosthenes ; 
who  took  from  them  a  present  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  pounds  sterling,  as  a  fee  for  his  inte- 
rest  immediately  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  with 
a  promise  of  a  yearly  sum  nearly  equal,  for  his 
regular  support  to  their  cause  at  Athens  :  and  De* 
mosthenes  seems  to  have  confirmed  this,  by  avoid* 
ing,  in  his  reply,  to  contradict  it.  Indeed  it  appears 
uoquestioKiable  that  the  Athenian  t>rators  gcaeralfy. 
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not  less  than  the  naval  commanders,  to  whooi  we  sect. 
have  seen  Demosthenes  himself  imputing  it,  were  ^' 
in  the  habit  of  taking  such  fees  or  benevolences. 
It  was  so  they  made  their  fortunes  ;  as  afterward 
the  orators  in  the  Roman  republic  :  so  the  great 
Cicero  acquired  his  immense  fortune*  But  th^ 
purpose  of  iEschines,  in  that  speech,  was  not  to 
explain  freely  and  fully  the  politics  of  the  times^ 
but  meerly  to  inculpate  Demosthenes.  What  he 
said  nf  his  rival  might  be  true ;  but  the  purpose 
of  that  extraordinary  statesman  certainly  went  far 
beyond  a  little  private  lucre.  Nor  will  it  appear 
wonderful,  all  the  little  that  is  laid  open  to  us 
considered,  that,  from  Demosthenes,  in  his  reply, 
scarcely  any  facts  can  be  gathered :  the  splendid 
ooloring,  which  he  could  give  to  anything,  he  has 
given  with  almost  only  \'apor:  the  tangible 
Blatter^  that  has  reached  us»  we  owe  mostly  to 
.£schines. 

Soon  after  ^schines  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  (for  so  Demosthenes  has 
shown)  he  noticed  the  profanation  of  the  Amphis* 
aians.  Why  this  was .  not  immediately  followed 
by  proceedings  against  them  does  not  appear* 
The  crisis  at  length  arose  thus.  There  was  a 
temple  newly  built,  probably  to  supply  one  de- 
stroyed in  the  late  troubles;  and,  before  it  was 
regularly  consecrated,  some  golden  shields,  which 
luid  been  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people,  after 
the  battle  of  Platsa,  were  placed  in  it,  as  if  it  was 
duly  prepared  to  receive  such  oblations*  The 
shields  bore  an  inscription  reproachful  to  Thebes, 
in- these  words  :  *  The  Athenians,  from  the  Medes 
*  and  Thebans,  when  they  fought  against  the 
'  Creeks.'  This  seems  to  have  been  done  im- 
prudantly>  rather  than  with  any  purpose  of  offence  ; 


far  had  there  been  any  view  to  dbtttrb  bjr  it  the 
intrigue  of  Demosthenes^  for  a  connection  between 
the  Athenuui  and  Theban  governments^  which 
following  circumBtaoces  show  to  have  been  at  this 
time  prosecuting  at  Thebes,  more  care  would 
probably  have  been  taken  to  avoid  objectionable 
irr^folarity^'.  Not  the  Thebans  then,  but  the 
Amphisaian  members  of  the  council  came  forward 
to  notice  the  irregularity.  They  said  it  was  im^- 
pious;  and  they  claimed  damages  against  the 
Athenian  people,  for  the  fault  of  their  representa- 
tives, to  the  amount  of  fifty  talents»  near  ten  thou- 
aMd  pounds  sterling,  ^schines  rose  to  speak  in 
defience  of  himsnU^  and  his  ooUegues,  and  his  eon- 
Htituents.  An  Amphisaian  member  interrupted 
him,  and  went  to  the  length  of  insiating,  that  the 
Athenian  peofrfe,  as  implicated  in  all  the  guilt  of 
the  Phocians^  by  alliance  with  them  in  the  Sacml 
war,  ought  to  be  escluded  from  the  tempb,  and 
deprived  of  Amphietyoidc  rights.  .Machines  how- 
ever, obtainii^  at  fattt  a  hearing,  defended  the  aoe- 
pension. of  the  sUeMs,  and  then  proceeded  sn 
urge  against  the  Amphissians  their  sacrilegiotts 
prafiMiatbn,  in  using  die  devoted  land  and  die 
aceuned  port. 

Probably  enough  the  Amphissian  member,  as 
JEsehines  says  of  him,  aad  perhaps  others  of  Urn 
AmphieQrotts,  repreaentatives.  of  the  aonller  states, 
were  men  of  no  advantageous  cdoeation*     It  is 

<*  ffjribiees  has  avoided  to  say  whettier  the  Atbeaiae  ac- 
cusation against  the  Ampliissiana,  or  the  Amphissian  accusa- 
tion against  the  Athenians,  was  first  instituted,  and  of  course 
credit  win  be  doe  te  the  aisertton  of  Dettoathenes,  la  Mi 
replj9  that  no  accusation  had  been  brought  agahist  Athens, M»y 
the  Locrians,  when  ^chines  first  brought  their  profaoation 
into  question. 
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however  evident  that,  for  the  new  or  revived  hn^  sect. 
portance,  to  which  the  council  was  raised,  there  ^^Jl^ 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  established  and  suitable 
forms  of  proceeding ;  necessary,  in  every  assembly, 
for  insuring  just  deliberation,  and  dignified  conduct. 
ITie  arguments  of  ^schines,  or  the  weight  of  the 
Athenian  interest,  prevailing,  the  council  came  so 
Taj^dly  to  a  decisive  decree,  on  so  difficult  and 
delicate  a  subject,  that  on  the  same  evening,  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  herald,  for  *  all  Delphiana,  ^Baeh.  de 

*  of  two  years  and  tip  ward  aljpve  boyhood,  free  and     '^' 
^  slaves,  to  meet  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  at  a 

*  place  named,  with  hooks  and  spades ;  the  hierom- 

*  nemons  and  pylagores  to  attend ;     every  state, 

*  whose  representatives  failed,  to  be  excluded  from 

*  the  temple,  as  implicated  in  the  profanation.' 

■■    This  iMsty   communication  produced  its  effect, 
so  hr  that  dl  met  as  the  decree  required.    Under 
command  of  the  Amphictyons  the  crowd  descended 
mto  the  plain,  destroyed  the    port,   burned  the 
houses,  and  returned.    But  the  Amphiss*ans,  ad« 
monished  of  course    by    their   members  in  the 
council,  had   assembled   in  anns ;   and   whether 
urged  more  by  inconsiderate  passion,  or  incou^ 
raged  by  promise  of  powerful  support,  tho  too 
kte  to  prevent,  would  revenge  the  injury  to  their 
possessions.    The  unarmed  Delphians  fled   from  JBt$h.  d« 
their  menacing  approach,  but  many  were  wounded,  DmSotLdi 
and  some,  even  of  the  hieromnemons,  were  seized  J'J,^'*'^' 
and  stripped. 

Such  disgraceful  irregularities  abundantiy  mark 
the  deficiency  and  weakness  of  this  national  as- 
sembly.  Nor  were  the  following  measures  at  all 
becoming  the  dignity  which  it  ought  to  have  main- 

VOL.  viu  7 
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CHAP,  taincd.  N?xt  day  the  president,  Cottyphus*^, 
^^^^;L^  summoned  what  was  called  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Amphictyons.  In  such  a  general  assembly 
custom  had  established  that  all  Greeks,  at  the 
time  at  Delphi,  intitled  to  admission  to  the  com- 
mon sacrifices,  and  to  consultation  of  the  god, 
should  have  votes  with  the  bieromnemons  and 
pyli^res.  The  very  resource  of  summoning  such 
an  assembly  seems  to  mark  deficiency  in  the 
Amphictyons ;  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
enough  indicates  that^they  felt  their  dignity  com- 
mitted by  their  former  hasty  measures.  The  neces- 
sary forms  of  justice,  apparently  not  less  than 
a  just  consideration  of  their  own  means,  would 
have  required  notice  to  the  Amphissians  with  a: 
formal  requisition  to  quit  the  lands  they  had  im- 
properly occupied,  before  violence  was  used  for 
ejection.  Now  measures  were  taken,  which  should 
rather  have  preceded  those  through  which  their 
dignity  and  authority  had  been  subjected  to  insult* 
It  was  decreed,  that  the  hieromnemons  should 
meet,  on  a  day  named,  before  the  regular  time  for 
the  next  session  of  the  Amphictyons  (which  in 
course  was  to  be  held  not  at  Delphi,  but  at 
Thermopylae)  prepared  with  a  bill  for  bringing 
the  Amphissians  to  justice,  for  their  offences 
against  the  god,  the  consecrated  land,  and  the 
Amphictyons. 

With  this  decree  the  Amphictyons  concluded 
their  session.  The  Athenian  members,  returning 
home,  prepared  a  bill,  as  the  decree  required; 
which,  whether  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  only  of 
supposed  prudence  and  expediency,  they  offered 
for  the    approbation   of  their   own   government; 
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presenting  it  first  to  the  council  of  Fivehundred, 
and  then,  warranted  by  their  sanction,  to  the  as^ 
sembled  people.  Demosthenes  opposed  in  vain, 
and  the  decree  of  the  people  gave  it  the  force  of 
a  law. 

But  Demosthenes,  superior  to  his  opponents  in 
diligence,  not  less  than  in  acuteness,  talking  over 
the  members  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  pro- 
cured a  decree  there,  commanding,  that  the  hie- 
romnemon  and  pylagores  of  Athens  should  go  to 
Thermopylae  and  to  Delphi  at  the  times  appointed 
by  their  forefathers ;  thus  virtually  forbidding  their 
going  at  the  previous  time  appointed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons.  Chusing  then  dexterously  his  moment 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  business 
appointed  for  the  day  was  over,  and  .^chines, 
with  the  other  principal  men  of  his  party  were 
gone  away,  he  brought  this  decree  forward  there ; 
and  uncontroled  by  the  salutary  forms,  which 
check  insidious  party -measures  in  the  British  par- 
liament, he  procured  at  once  the  complete  ratifi- 
cation of  it.  Nor  did  he  stop  thus.  Finding  the 
soverein  assembly  at  his  devotion,  he  added  a 
clause,  commanding  *that  the  hieromnemon  and 

*  pylagores    of  Athens  should  not   communicate 

*  with  those  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  in  words, 

*  or  deeds,  or  votes,  or  act  of  any  kind*^'  The 
account  of  ^schines,   imputing  sinister  manage- 

t^  Tov  fejofiiV^fMva  ruv  'Adi)vaiGJV,  xoi  rove  v^Xa/opo^  rouf  dsi 
«liXa70poCivra(,  fi.i)  ysri^tv  TOf(  hest  tfuXXf^ofiivoi;,  fjiij  Xoy^cjv,  fkifrs 
fp/uv,  ^utfTS  do^f&orcjv,  yjitrs  v'pafsuf  f^j^SfMo^.  JBsch.  de  cor. 
p.  6t8.  ^  Sycophantice  pnetermittit  qaarum  reram  non  debeant 
^  esse  participes,  belli  PhoceDsis  scilicet.^  There  is  something 
extremely  carioas  in  the  disposition  to  democratical  barking, 
so  extensively  shown  among  the  critics  of  the  continent,  from 
the  revival  of  letters  onward,  to  the  French  revolution; 
and  more  especially  when  compared  with  the  greater  mode- 
ration of  those  of  oar  own  country,  where  real  freedom,  and 
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CHAP,   ment  to  Demostheaes  in  this  business,  does   no 
^^^J;J^  credit  ta  himself  or  his   party   for  diligence  or 
vigilance. 

The  decree,  thus  carried,  seems  to  have  been 
effectual  for  its  purpose ;  which  evidently  was  to 
jEK^.de  render  any  attendance  of  the  Athenian  members 
«r.p.8i8.  |j^  ^Yit  council  either  nugatory,  or  embarrassing. 
Had  the  Athenian  Amphictyons  been  of  the  war- 
party  they  would  probably  have  attended  purposely 
p.M9.  to  embarrass.  But  they  avoided  to  go.  The 
Theban  members  also  staid  away.  All  the  others 
however  were  present,  when  the  resolution  ^vas 
taken,  that  war  be  made  against  the  Amphissians, 
and  the  command  committed  to  Cottyphus.  An 
army  accordingly  was  collected ;  the  Amphissians 
were  brought  to  submission  ;  and,  as  ^schines 
seems  truly  to  say,  all  things  considered,  they 
were  not  severely  treated.  A  fine  was  imposed 
on  the  Amphissian  state,  to  be  paid  in  a  limited 
time,  to  the  god.  Some  of  those  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  late  violence  against  the 
Amphictyons,  were  banished,  and  some  Amphis- 
sian citizens,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile 
for  opposition  to  the  little  politics  of  their  state, 
were  restored.  Thus,  what  had  been  very  irregu- 
lar and  highly  disgraceful,  was  put  into  as  regular 
course  as,  according  to  all  appearance*  could  be, 
and  in  a  manner  as  little  objectionable. 

the  consUtatioD  that  should  insare  it,  was  so  much  better 
understood.  Taylor,  accordingly,  says  indignantly  to  this: 
^  Nihil  praetennittilnr.'  In  what  he  adds  I  cannot  equally 
agree  with  him :  ^  Decrerit  Demosthenes  eos  non  partici- 
^  pare  cum  consiliis  vel  actis  senatus  Amphictjonici,  qui  extra 
*  ordinem  cogebaturJ*  The  additional  clause  of  Demosthenes  had 
surely  a  further  purview ;  for  the  use  of  an  inactment  forbid- 
ding to  the  Athenian  members  concurrence  in  counsels  and 
deeds  with  the  previous  meeting,  which  they  were,  by  the 
fbmer  part  of  the  decree,  forbidden  to  attend,  is  not  obvious. 
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But  no  sooner  was  thr  force  which  had  compel-    sect. 
led  submission  withdrawn,  than  the  Amphissians  ,^!^^^^ 
returned  to  their  former  temper,  and  proceeded  to 
corresponding  measures.     They  refused  payment 
of  the  fine,  they  recalled  those  whont  the  Amphic- 
tyons  had  banished,  and   drove  into  banishment 
agam  those  whom  they  had  recalled.     Upon  this,  jEich.  de 
war  was  again  decreed  against  them.     But  troops  ^X^^^^ 
were  not  duly  furnished  by  the  states  called  upon  cor.pjin. 
and  the  measures  taken  were  of  little  efiect* 

.  Such  successful  resistance  of  the  people  of  the 
little  town  of  Amphissa  to  the  Amphictyons,  the 
gehecal  council  of  the  Greek  nation,  would  appear 
strange  indeed,  if  it  was  not  fully  indicated  in  re- 
maining acdounts,  that  their  resistance  was  incou- 
raged,  and  supported,  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
and  Chares  at  Athens,  in  concert. with  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes.  Nor  was  the  matter  of  light  mo* 
ment.  It  involved  the  question,  whether  the  party 
of  Demosthenes  and  Chares  at  Athens  should  com- 
mand the  Greek  nation.  In  the  fourth  Philippic 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  we  have  seen  Corinth, 
Arcadia,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  even  Lacedasmon, 
threatened  to  be  reduced  under  Athenian  empire. 
Perhaps  this  boldness,  which  may  appear  improvi- 
dent, was  necessary  for  instigation  to  the  Athenian 
people.  Could  Demosthenes  have  carried  his  pur- 
poses more  secretly,  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
them. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,,  held 
at  Thermopylae,  and  thence  called  the  Pylaean 
meeting,  the  circumstances  of  Greece  were  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  How  the  people  of  the 
little  town  of  Amphissa  should  be  reduced  to  order, 
would  have  been  even  a  ridiculous  question  for  such 
a  body,  if  the  Amphbsians  were  noi  alreddy  noto- 
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CHAP,    riously  secure  of  that  support,  which  soon  after  was 
^^^J;;!^  openly  given  them.     It  was  evidently  the  notoriety 
of  the  divided  state  of  Greece  (which  Demosthenes 
Demoiih.  himself  has  described  as  so  inviting  for  Athens) 
pf  |J5l      ^"d  the  apprehension  of  being  brought  under  the 
rule  of  the  conqueror  of  Sestus  and  his  party,  that 
induced  a  majority  of  the  members  to   turn  their 
view  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
p.  978.  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  many  years  after,  told 

the  Athenian  people  that  the  whole  business  of 
this  little  Amphissian  war  arose  from  the  intrigue 
of  ^schines ;  the  ultimate  object  being  to  procure 
Ach.de  the  election  of  Philip  to  the  command.  Philip 
^'  P*  was  all  the  time  making  war  against  that  powerful 
Scythian  hord,  occupying  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  from  the  Borystlienes  to  the  Danube  or  beyond 
it,  and  he  was  actually  in  their  country.  Agents 
indeed  might  nevertheless  be  busy  for  him  in 
Greece.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  Isocrates  is  to  be 
credited,  Philip  was  as  backward  to  interfere  among 
the  republics,  even  on  their  invitation,  as  Demos- 
thenes desired  to  have  him  believed  eager,  inde- 
fatigable and  profuse.  That  however  the  little 
people  of  Amphissa  would  venture  first  to  attack  the 
Amphictyons,  and  afterward  to  resume  and  perse- 
vere in  war  against  them,  without  assurance  of  sup- 
port from  some  more  powerful  state,  is  evidently 
improbable ;  and  the  disposition  of  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes  and  of  the  war-party  in  Athens  to 
favor  them,  is  abundantly  testified  by  Demosthenes 
himself.  Toward  an  estimate  of  Philip's  politics, 
then,  this  may  deserve  consideration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sacred  war,  a  partnership  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pythian  festival  had  been  committed 
to  him  and  his  successors  forever.  When  that 
great    politician,  Jason  of  Thessaly,  proposed  to 
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make  himself  soverein  of  Greece,  it  was  with  him 
a  great  point  to  preside  in  person  at  the  Pythian 
festival ;  insomuch  that  he  proposed  to  assume  the 
situation  by  force,  should  it  not  quietly  be  conceded 
to  him.      But  Philip  avoided  the  invidious  honor, 
when  alreddy  his  own,  and  sent  his  deputy.     The 
ingenuiQr  of  Demosthenes  converted  this  into  mat- 
ter of  reproach  for  him.      Philip  would  not  conde- 
scend,  the  orator  told  the   Many  of  Athens,  to 
attend  himself,  but  sent  his  servant     Had  Philip, 
on  the  contrary,  used  the  opportunity  open  to  him, 
as  he  was  well  capable  of  using  it ;  had  he  display- 
ed at  Delphi  the  elegant  roagniGcence  which  had 
been  so  admired  at  his  Olympic  festival  in  Mace- 
donia ;  had  he  there,  with  advantageous  opportu- 
nity for  communicating  personally  with  principal 
men,  especially  young    men,  from  every   city  of 
Greece,  exerted  his  singular  talent  for  conviviali* 
ty  and  pleasant  conversation,  to  extend  personal 
attachment  to  him  in    all  parts,  the  ingenuity  of 
Demosthenes,  tho  he  might  have  feared  the  con- 
sequences, would  not  have  wanted  ground  of  invec- 
tive to  oppose  tliem,  or  diligence  in  making  the 
utmost  use  of  it. 

The  second  of  the  extant  epistles  of  Isocrates  to  B.C.3S9. 
Philip  shows  itself  to  have  been  written  about  this  ^l-^^^-*- 
time ;  for  it  mentions  Philip  as  recently  returned 
from  the   war  with  the  northern  people,  in  whose 
country  he  yet  was  when  the  Amphictyons  were  i&ch.  da 
deliberating  about  his  election  to  the  command  in  ^^'* 
the  Amphissian  war.     It  marks  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  old  patriot  for  Philip's  safety ;  it  reproves  him 
for  risking  his  person  improvidently  in  battle,*ex- 
horts  him  to  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  admo- 
nishes him  not  to  regard  those  who,  informing  him 
of  all  the  invectives  and  calumnies  vented  against 
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him  hj  a  party  in  Athens,  would  persuade  him 
that  the  people  generally  were  ill-disposed,  toward 
him,  and  concludes  with  urging  him  *  to  connect 
'  his  kingdom  and  his  good  fortune  with  the  happi- 
•  ness  and  concord  of  the  Greek  nation**.*  The 
Amphictyons  then,  concurring  in  sentiment  with 
Isocrates  and  the  party  of  Phocion,  (low  far  com- 
municating with  them  we  know  not,  the  Amphic- 
tyons came  to  the  resolution  of  inviting  the  king  of 
Macedonia  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  their 
general,  and  they  decreed  that  Cottyphus,  their 
president,  should  go  to  him,  as  their  ambassador,  to 
request  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment 

It  seems  to  have  been  Iq  meer  idleness  that  the  editor,  Au- 
ger, has  assigned  the  same  date  to  the  oration  to  Philip  and 
all  the  thnee  letters  of  Isocrates :  probably  desiring  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  the  same  day,  but  only  time  within  which 
was  no  material  change  of  circumstances.  We  have  seen 
the  oration  marks  its  own  date  very  exactly.  There  seems 
little  hazard  in  affirming  that  the  iSrst  epistle  was  sent  before 
it,  because  it  would  have  been  absurdly  nugatory  after  it  The 
second  and  third  epistles  clearly  mark  themselves  for  dates 
very  considerably  differing,  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
which  Auger  has  desired  to  avoid,  of  adverting  duly  to  the 
matter  stated  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Affidcs  of  Greece,  from  the  Election  of  Philip 
King  of  Macedonia  to  be  General  of  the  Am- 
7HicTvoNs»  till  his  Death. 


SECTION  I. 

Extraordinary  Policy  of  Demosthenes.  Confederacy  of  Oreeian 
States  under  the  Injluenee  of  the  Athenian  War-party,  HostHUies 
cgaikut  Macedonia^  without  declared  War.  Requisiiion  of  Forces 
for  the  new  Sacred^  or  Jhnphissian  War,  Conclusion  of  the  new 
Sacred  War. 

X  HE  election  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  the 
office  of  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  making  him 
the  constitutional  head  of  a  great  confederacy  of 
Grecian  republics,  almost  in  the  moment  of  failure 
of  the  avowed  project  of  the  Athenian  war-party  for 
a  great  confederacy  against  him  and  his  Grecian 
allies,  again  placed  that  party  in  circumstances 
most  discouraging.  Opportunity  thus  was  so  open- 
ed for  establishing  the  prevalence  of  the  peaceful, 
and  for  consolidating  that  friendly  connection,  of 
Athens  especially,  but  of  all  Greece,  with  Mace- 
donia, which  the  peaceful  party,  as  the  writings  of 
Isocrates  show,  ernestly  desired,  that  ground  of 
hope  for  the  war-party  again  to  obtain  the  lead  might 
seem  hardly  discernible.    But  as  quicksightedness* 
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CHAP,  dexterity,  and  boldness,  were  never  yet  so  wanted 
s^i^^  in  the  cause,  so  never  before  were  they  equally 
shown.  The  very  conception  of  the  idea,  which 
Demosthenes  next  carried  into  practice,  appears 
extraordinary.  Having  reached  his  actual  eminence 
by  vehement  and  persevering  assertion  of  the  most 
unlimited  democratical  despotism,  yet,  unable,  in 
the  moment,  to  command  by  the  democratical^  he 
applied  himself  to  cultivate,  not  an  aristocratical 
party,  but  a  depressed  relic  of  the  aristocratical 
'  branch  of  the  constitution.  A  few  years  ago, 
Isocrates  had  proposed  restoration  of  authority  to 
the  once  powerful  and  venerable  court  of  Areiopa- 
gus,  but  he  proposed  in  vain.  Demosthenes  now 
formed  an  interest  in  that  court,  such  that  he  might 
use  It  as  his  instrument  for  controling  the  soverein 
Many ;  and,  under  his  direction,  it  assumed  power 
to  be  an  efficacious  instrument. 
Demotth.  In  the  way  which  appears  to  have  been,  of  late 
p!ir7i!  s^t  least,  usual,  and  esteemed  regular,  ^schines 
had  been  elected,  by  the  people^  to  the  office  of 
syndic  of  the  temple  of  Delos ;  an  office  of  hi^ 
honor,  and  apparendy  lucrative.  The  court  of 
Areiopagus,  perhaps  reviving  some  old  claim  ta 
interfere  in  the  appointment  to  offices  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state,  not  only  annulled 
the  election,  but  took  upon  itself  to  substitute 
Hyperides,  an  orator  of  eminence,  zealous  in  the 
party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes.  Whether 
Phocion  and  his  friends  thought  this  might  be  a 
salutary  precedent  for  checking  popular  despotism, 
or  why  othenvise  they  did  not  or  could  not  excite 
the  soverein  assembly,  generally  so  jealous  of  its 
authority,  to  support  its  own  act,  we  have  no  in- 
formation. 
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The  ^ipointment  to  the  syndicship,  hoieever,  wcT. 
was,  by  itself,  of  small  consideration ;  its  impor-  .^^^^ 
tance  arose  from  its  connection  with  other  matters. 
A  man  of  eminence,  Antiphon,  respected  for  his 
quality,  formidable  by  his  talents,  adverse  to  the 
war-party,  and,,  as  far  as  appears,  without  other 
crime,  had  been  banished  by  a  decree  of  the 
people.  Whether  hoping  for  protection,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  decree,  from  the  recovered  influence 
of  his  friends,  or  under  whatever  of  the  various  in- 
ducements that  might  present  themselves,  he 
returned  illegally,  and  was  living  in  concealment  Demottii. 
in  Peineus.  The  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  ob-  ^^^{ 
taining  notice  of  this,  he  judged  that,  at  any  hazard, 
the  utmost  should  be  made  of  the  opportunity. 
Unable  to  gain  such  information  of  Antiphon^s 
residence  that  the  officers  of  justice  might  be  di- 
rected in  regular  course  to  apprehend  him,  he 
assumed  to  himself  authori^,  with  sufficient  at- 
tendants, to  search  private  houses ;  and,  having  at 
length  discovered  the  delinquent,  took  him  into 
custody  and  carried  him  to  the  city. 

The  people  then  being  assembled,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  them.  The  notorious  fact  of 
his  illegal  return  from  banishment,  tho  subjecting 
him  to  capital  punishment,  would  not  warrant  the 
violation  of  private  rights  in  apprehending  him. 
It  behooved  Demosthenes  therefore  to  be  prepared 
with  means  to  obviate  accusation  against  himself, 
or  his  own  ruin  might  take  place  of  Antiphon's. 
The  mention  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cracy would  at  at  any  time  fire  the  multitude.  Of 
such  a  plot  Demosthenes  accused  Antiphon  ;  with 
the  addition  that  it  was  concerted  with  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  first  measure,  he  affirmed,  was 
to  have  been  to  bum  the  naval  arsenal,  with  all  the 
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CHAP,  shipping  there,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  that  the 
^^^J^J^  prisoner  was  lurking  in  Peirseus.  The  peace-party 
came  forward,  anxious  to  defend  Antiphon ;  but* 
aware  of  the  inflammable  temper  of  the  despotic 
soverein,  they  seen\  to  have  rested  less  on  the  total 
deficiency  of  evidence  to  the  charge,  than  on  the 
opportunity  open  for  directing  the  popular  passion 
to  the  notorious  violation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
rights  of  citizens,  in  the  act  of  apprehending  the 
prisoner.  Whether  however  argument  or  influence 
^  or  passion  availed  most,  the   charge    was  voted 

groundless,  and,  as  illegally  arrested,  Antiphon  was 
set  at  liberty. 

Defeat,  in  such  a  measure,  could  not  but  involve 
in  great  danger  those  engaged  in  it.  Demosthenes 
therefore,  as  litde  averse  to  aristocratical  despotism, 
if  it  might  serve  his  purpose,  as  to  democratical, 
proceeded  again  to  make  the  court  of  Areiopagus 
his  weapon,  for  defence  and  offence.  The  security 
of  an  Englishman,  in  the  immemorial  rule  of  the 
common  law,  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  twice  on 
the  same  charge,  was  given  neither  by  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  jior  of  aristocracy  at  Athens. 
Antiphon,  dismissed  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence 
of  the  soverein  people,  was  arrested  again,  at  the 
instigation  of  Demosthenes,  by  order  of  the  court 
of  Areiopagus;  and  not  convicted  by  evidence, 
but,  under  the  pressure  of  torture,  confessing,  or 
uttering  what  his  tormentors  asserted  to  amount  to 
confession,  of  the  purpose  of  burning  the  arsenal, 
he  was,  by  that  court,  so  renowned  of  old  for  the 
equity  of  its  decisions,  sent  to  the  executioner.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  give  credit  to  these  facts,  if 
they  came  reported  on  less  unsuspicious  authority 
than  that  of  the  great  orator,  the  principal  agent. 
It  may  however,  it  should  seem,  be  presumed,  that 
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the  proceedings,  so  disgusting,  even  as  he  has  re* 
lated  them,  were  not  warranted  by  the  celebrated 
constitution  of  Solon,  nor  would  have  been  allowed 
under  that  court  of  Areiopagus  which  Isocrates  de- 
sired to  restore ;  for  it  were  difficult  to  say  what 
just  freedom,  what  security  for  individuals,  could 
exist  under  a  constitution  that  would  tolerate  the 
practice  of  Demosthenes\ 

But  a  measure  of  such  violence,  tho  carried  by 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  against 
the  declared  will  of  the  soverein  multitude,  could 
be  supported  only  by  a  recovery  of  prevalence 
among  that  multitude ;  and  this  was  evidently 
never  out  of  the  view  of  Demosthenes.  The  ebb 
and  flow  of  command,  among  the  assembled  Athe- 
nian people,  was  not  always  produced  by  any 
change  of  popular  favor.  At  this  very  time,  when 
the  war-party  failed  of  the  votes  wanted  to  carry 
one  important  purpose,  the  maritime  department 
appears  to  have  been  decidedly  under  their  in- 
fluence :  the  fleets  were  actively,  and  probably 
lucratively,  employed  in  preying  on  the  Macedo- 
nian commerce,  while  the  orators  at  home,  and 
especially  Demosthenes,  were  asserting,  in  the  Dcmoith. 
assembly,  that  Athens  maintained  faithfully  the  pfmiWe. 
peace,  which  Philip,  they  exclaimed,  had  broken.  ^!1*|*' 
While  the  nautic  multitude  were  so  employed,  the 
strength  of  the  party  might  sometimes  fail  in  the 
general  assembly,  for  want  of  their  voices;  and 
yet,  to  hold  their  favor,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
allow  them  so  to  be  employed.  The  inconve- 
nience then  of  a  temporary  defeat,  resulting  from 

*  Even  Plutarch  has  observed,  of  this  affair,  that  it  was 
tf^o^pa  dpi^oxparfxiv  ToX/rtujUMi  (v.  Demosth.  p.  862.)  It  is  oh- 
vioQS  that  he  used  the  word  cLpi^oxparDcov  widely  otherwise  than 
with  the  very  creditable  meaning  which  it  bore  in  the  age  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates. 
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CKAF.  their  absence  in  an  unforeseen  crisis,  would  be  to 
^^^'  be  repaired  by  their  zeal  for  the  patrons  of  their 
vocation,  when  they  returned ;  and  it  was  appa- 
rently in  reasonable  confidence  that  he  could  call 
in  sufficient  support,  that  Demosthenes  ventured, 
in  the  absence  of  a  lai^  proportion  of  his  friends, 
to  use  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus 
against  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
proceed  .to  that  extravagance  of  despotism  and 
cruelty,  in  the  case  of  Antiphon,  which  surprized 
even  Plutarch. 

Thus,  under  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  most 
ably  adapted  to  his  own  purposes  and  those  of  his 
party,  that  party  recovered  the  ascendancy  in  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  administration  of  the 
afliurs  of  the  commonwealth.    Their  views  then 
were  directed,  with  not  less  ability  or  diligence, 
nor  without  large  success,  to  establish  and  extend 
its  influence  in  other  parts  of  Greece.    In  Euboea, 
divided  through  all  its  towns,  between  factions 
long  vehemendy  hostile  to  oneanother,  yet  with 
the  war-party  generally  overborne,  the  business 
must  have  been  of   great  nicety   and  difficult}^ 
Nevertheless  Demosthenes,  attaching  able  agents 
to  his  interest  by  their  interest,  and  favored  by 
the  scrupulous  moderation  of  the  party  of  Phocion, 
succeeded  so,  that  nearly  the  whole  iland  was 
brought  under  his  command.    In  Megara  he  had 
equally  procured  prevalence  for  the  party  there 
under  his  patronage.     Corinth,  formerly  the  steddy 
friend  of  Lacedaemon,   the   vehement  enemy  of 
Athens,  was  fallen  much  from  her  antient  impor- 
tance among  the  Grecian  states ;  her  constitution 
altered,  and  the  people  oppressed,   after  a  long 
series  of  good  administration,  through  that  growth 
of  viofent  faction,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
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formerly  given  after  the  authentic  narrative  of 
Xenophon.  In  the  following  age,  Diodonis  has 
noticed  Corinth  only  for  her  connection  with  Sici- 
lian afliiiTB,  through  the  expedition  of  Timoleon. 
For  her  antient  fame  her  political  state  now  would 
be  an  object  of  curiosity ;  but  Demosthenes  has 
simply  shown  that,  when  he  was  the  minister, 
she  was  the  ally  of  Athens.  From  a  late  writer, 
the  jocular  Lucian,  we  have  the  character  of  her 
government  and  people  ludicrously  exhibited :  yet, 
being  in  consonance  with  the  other  more  serious 
testimonies,  the  picture  is  probably  not  wholly 
unfaithful.  The  famous  cynic  philosopher  Dio-  L«ciaii,d« 
genes,  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  was  inhabiting  his  hiit. 
tub  at  Corinth.  There,  as  at  Athens,  to  infuse 
apprehension  of  attack  from  Macedonia,  and  to 
excite,  if  possible,  passion  enough  among  the 
pec^le  to  lead  them  to  approve  and  be  active  in  , 
olSensive  war,  was  the  object  of  the  leaders.  All 
therefore  was  set  in  motion:  fortifications  were 
repaired,  arms  fabricated,  provisions  collected. 
The  whole  city  thus  being  in  a  busde  of  military 
preparation,  the  philosopher  began  to  roll  about 
his  tub  in  various  directions.  Being  asked  Why  ? 
he  answered,  'he  would  avoid,  for  once,  the  im- 
^  putation  of  affiscting  singularity,  and  so  would 
'  not  be  the  only  person  in  Corinth  not  absurdly 
*  employed.'  Corinth  however  was  no  unimportant 
addition  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Not  only 
her  situation  was  commanding,  but  her  alliance 
carried  with  it,  or  assisted  much  toward  obtaining, 
that  of  Corcyra  and  Leucadia,  which  accordingly 
were  among  the  allies  of  Athens.  Achaia  and 
Acamania  were  also  in  the  same  interest ;  decided 
to  it  much  by  their  hostility  to  neighboring  states, 
allies  of  Macedonia.     Lacedaemon,  under  treat} 
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CHAP.  Still  subsisting,  was  an  ally  of  the  republic,  ill*^s- 
J^i^JI^  posed  toward  Macedonia,  for  the  support  whkfh' 
Macedonia  gave  to  the  Argians  and  MessenianB  ; 
but  there  was  no  friendship  between  the  Lacedsmo-' 
nian  government  and  the  war-party  in  Athens; 
and  the  great  speculation  of  Demosthenes,  at  this 
time,  alliance  with  Thebes,  was  incompatible  with 
any  friendly  connection  with  Lacedsemon.  The 
effectual  confederacy  of  Athens,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  war-party,  consisted  then  of  Megara, 
Corinth,  with  Leucadia  and  Corcyra,  Achaia,  and 
Acarnania. 

The  acquisition  of  Thebes,  for  which  Demosthe- 
nes appears  to  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  forego 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  connection 
with  Lacedasmon,  might  seem,  on  a  transient  view, 
so  to  abound  with  difficulty,  and  indeed  so  to  be  out 
of  all  ordinary  course  of  policy,  that  the  purpose 
might  appear  even  preposterous ;  yet,  a»  we  {unoceed 
with  the  course  of  events,  we  find  the  keensighted 
politician  had  discovered  no  inconsiderable  ground 
for  it.  A  party  once  formed  in  Thebes  in  direct 
opposiuon  to  the  party  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  connection  with  Macedonia,  however  aversion 
to  Athens  generally  might  be  a  popular  passion,  was 
in  the  best  manner  prepared  for  connection  with  the 
jE9ch.  de  war-party  in  Athens.  According  to  the  probable 
632, 633.  imputation  of  i£schines,  Demosthenes  held  com- 
Demos,  dc  munication  with  this  party  in  Thebes,  when  it 
^9.  might  have  subjected  any  man  to  the  charge  of  hig^ 
treason.  Yet  so  ably  the  intrigue  was  managed, 
that  a  powerful  party  there  was  prepared  with  zeal 
for  connection  with  Athens,  while  not  only  the  two 
republics  were  in  a  state  of  actual  war,  but  the  ge- 
neral prejudices  among  the  people  of  both  were 
very  hostile  toward  each  other. 
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BtamASe^  nmnfaal  peace  and '  nominal  aliiance 
leiBMnhig.beiveett  Athens  and  Macedonia,  the  war- 
fmtf  oaMn  oofttiBtted  their  complamts  that  Philip 
had  Imiken  the  peace,  and  the  Athenian  navy  was 
l>uaj  in  maritiaAe  depredation,  as  if  war  liad  been 
declared.  It  is  pneeisely  ixf  this  time  Demosdienes  D«iiioftii. 
is  speakings  where  he  says,  ^  Philip  was  without  p?im|s7e« 

*  prospect  of  relief  from  the  hoatilkies  he  was  suf* 
'  finiag  fimn  Athens,  unless  he  could  excite  the 
'  Thebansand  Thesaalians  to  be  actire  in  measures' 
^  against  us :  for  notwithstanding  the  deicient  ex- 
^  ertion  of  our  military  commanders,  he  was  suffer- 

*  ing  a  thousand  eviia  from  the  depredations  on  the 
^  maritime  trade  of  his  country.  Nothing  coidd  be 
'  exported,  notfaii^  imported,  for  the  activity  of  our 


Such  was  the  stale  of  things,  when  PhiKp,  invited 
by  the  embassy  of  the  Amphietyons,  came  to  their 
meeting  at  Thermopyks,  where  alone  diey  appear 
to  have-held  their  sittings,  siaee  Delphi  was  become 
iaaecare,  tlmiQgh  &e  open  hostility  of  the  Locrians,. 
on  one  side,  aad  the  uncertain  disposition  of  Thebes, 
on  the  other.  In  puraeance  then  of  tlM  duties  of 
the  ofiee  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  issued 
remiiairious  far  the  Amphm^onic  states  to  sench 
tlwir  eontiagents  of  troops,  far  war  ta  be  waged  un* 
der  his  command.  The  form  of  the  requisition, 
sent  t»  die  Peh^Kwnesiahs,  is  given  by  Demosthe- 
nes, Ana :  '  The  lung  of  the  h&Lcedonians,  PfaiUp, 
'to  die  magistrates  of  the  Peioponnesians  of  die  oon- 

. .  s  AjiM,  This  word  ap|iNura  to  have  been  wed  by  tbe 
Greek's  equally  to  signify  a  pirate,  and  a  ship  of  war  regularly 
commiasioDed ;  wbence  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  which  has 
been  mte^ded. 

TQU   Til.  9 


CEAF.    ^  fbderaqf,  and  to  all  the  confedcrateSy  gctetjm^  i 
J|[;^  '  Whcrmthe  Locriam,  called  Oaoliafi,  iohabiaN«« 

*  Amphiasa,  are  actings  offensively  against  the  toau 
^pk,  and,  comtDg  with  ann$»  have/pkuadared  tbe 
^  sacred  land ;  it  is  my  purpose,  with  yo«r  supporti 

*  to  asisert  die  cause  of  die  g;od,  and  oppose  those 
^  who  violale  what  is  held  sacred  among  mea*    I 

*  require  you  therefisr^  to^meet  me,  in  Fhocia,  duly 

*  armed,  and  bringing  provisions  for  forty  days, 
^  imhin.  ^e  preaant  montbt  called  by  us  Loiis,  by^ 
^die  Adientans  Boedromion,  by  the  CoriathiaJia 
^  Panemus.  Those  who  attend  will  be  in  titled  to 
^  coiHmnnication  in  council ;  those  who  fiiul  o£  opn- 
^forming  to  the  decnes  of  the  confederacy  will  be 
^  fined.    Farewell/ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  requisition  was  sent  Uj^ 

Athena ;  where  aeknowlegement  of  the  election  of 

Phifip,  not  only  to  be  cooHnandeir-in-chief,,  hut  to 

DemoftH.  be  an  Amphietgroo,  had  been  d^iied.    To  Thebsa 

p!  I75.      i^  ^as  not  omitted ;  b«t  so  the  Athenian  party,  had 


advanced  in  power  there,  diat  obedienee  to  it 
rafiiaed:  Yet  among  those  flu€taiatiDBa>  to  which 
domocfatical  ginvemaoient.waa  so  liable^  the  Mace* 
Dmwcii.  dmum  party»  aftarwafd  pfepondemtii^i  at  least  fiir 
Demotth.  ^^^  question,  the  Thebaa  contingent,  under  tf^ 
command  of  Prozenus,  joined  the  Amphictyomc 
army. 

Meanwhile,  in  Athens,  between  parties  stiaaulat^ 
ed,  one  by  ambition,  the  other  by  fear  of  opprea*' 
Dtmot.  de  9Bon,  and  of  strength  nearly  balancing,  the  oonteat 
m.^'       of  oratory  was  vehement.    The  war-party  however 
prevailing,  a  measure  was  taken,  of  the  moat  decid- 
ed hostility  toward  all  that  part  of  the  Greek  ni^on, 

tfvMfw€  xof  n^t  aXXoif  tfbfjkflaxofc  ^r&ri.  What  the  dfaUactions 
were  betfreen  these  descriptions  of  people  we  seem  to  fidl  of 
means  for  ascertaining.    P.  280. 


wMdh  aoknoKrtegtd  the  Ampbic^otttc  wiiiiriiy^    wmr. 
ftftd  ^ww  disponed  to  tbide  by  the  peaoe,  wbkh  had  ^^J^^ 
tfKted  tht  Photian  war.    The  AtbeniM  repoblio 
iMd  iiowfai  ks  pay  mercenaiy  troops,  to  the  amooiit, 
tceordhkgto  Mschintm,  of  ten  thoiiaasid  vun.    All,  M^k.  u 
inelodtng  appamntljr  those  which  had  been  serving  So.^' 
in  tile  Hellesponfi  were  sent,  by  a  decree  of  dK 
ptophj  to  assist  the  Amphisskns,  in  then*  rebellioa 
against  the  amhority  of  the  Amphictyoos*    Wliat 
states  or  what  party  in  those  states,  had  iacMmmged 
the  obnoicibus  conduct  cf  the  Am^iisaianBt  coald 
then  no  .longer  be  doubtftil. 

Of  the  war  which  firfldwed,  no  particufavs  have 
been  transmitted.  The  remaining  inlbrmaition 
shows  only  the  general  result  The  Amphiayoiiic 
army,  directed  by  the  talents  dl  Philip,  quickly 
rendered  all  the  support  furnished  to  the  Ampis* 
sians  vain,  and  reduced  them  to  uneonditioiial 
attbmission.  The  power  then  being  move  in  Phi- 
lip's hand»,  than  when  the  Phocian  war  was  con- 
eluded,  sev^ty  against  the  vanquished,  notwith- 
standing the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  was  so  avoid* 
ed,  tfasft  even  the  adverse  orator  has  been  at  a  loss 
ibr  ground  on  which  he  could  venture  tp  specify 
any  complaint. 


SECTION  U. 

Critical  Situaiion  of  the  jitherUan  fVar^party:  Political  State  of  Tkthu  : 
Exertiom  of  Demotthenet  to  gain  the  AUianee  4f  f%ebee  i  €k%tt$t  of 
¥tKtUit  a$  Jtihau  ••  MuHh  Durm  mgmnoi  JIUeednM  .*  LeHen  of 
PhiHip  io  Uu  ^theniant  and  Thebane  .*    Klaieia  garrisoned  by  PhiHp. 

This  new  fidlure,  in  a  cause  so  generally  uncredi-  sect. 
table,  throughout  Greece,  as  that  of  the  Amphis-  ^^iji^ 
sians,  brought  the  war-party,  practised  in  critical 


■.  nHTomr  or 

cfiAP.  situtioii8»  into  a  situation  perlups  moire  cMotL 
,,^^i^  than  any  vherein  thejrhad  yet  stxxxL  Weakjened 
by  the  dkmble  defeat^  militafy  and  political^  yet  a» 
retreat  or  retract  wonld  noW|  more  than  »  «af 
former,  circumstancea,  be  to  surrender  all  dHltr 
importancev  and  give  the  government  of  the  le^^ 
pnblic  to  their  opponents*  Nor  could  tbey  hc^  |a 
hold  their  ground  without  advancing :  eniecpi'ke 
was,  mone  than  ever,  necessfoy  to  them*  Neither 
Mfere  means  yet  wrested  from  their  hands^  or  op^ 
portnnities  snch  as  able  and  keensighted  politieiaQs 
might  use«  failing  before  them.  On  the  coittrary,; 
the.  oonfederacy  under  their  influence  remained, 
apparently,  undiminidied*  To  the  party  which, 
through  ihe  dexleroua  management  otf"  Demoathenea 
and  his  ^nts,  prevailed  throughout  £uixBay  di» 
patronage  or  his  party  in  Athens  was  necessary » 
perhaps  not  less  ths^i  the  command  ^  die  ihmd  waa, 
for  them»  desirable.  Similar  party  interests  and 
local  interests  continued  to  hold  Megara,  Aofaaia; 
and  Acarnania,  in  their  connection ;  and  Corinth, 
carrying  with  her  Corcjrra  and  Leueadia,  adhened 
to  it.  Nowhere  their  cau^  appears  to  have  felt 
the:  shock  of  the  defeat  in  the  Amphisstan  war  so 
much  as  in  Thebes.  The  Theban  people  indea4 
had  never  yet  been  of  their  confederacy ;  but  the 
progress  toward  the  acquisition  had  been  large* 
Without  Thebes,  then,  the  support  of  all  the  reat 
would  hardly  inable  them  to  maintain  their  ground ; 
but  could  Thebes  yet  be  gained,  hope  might  again 
soar  high.  The  very  name  of  Thebes,  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  their  alhes,  for  the  recent  renown 
of  that  state,  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  But  the 
military  force  of  Boeotia  for  its  numbers,  as  well  as 
for  its  reputation,  was  very  considerable  in  the  scale 
of  the  Grecian  republics.     There  was  moreover 
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Mb&ftr  nsohsideradoa  of  no  snuJl  impoittnee.  mot. 
6ooid  Thebes  be  gained,  the  rampart  of  faeodfy  ,,J1|;^ 
Mates  around  Atlka  would  be  conqiletfed.  The 
Aliieatan  people  would  be  relieved  from  appDehen* 
suLof  a  powerfiil  enemy  on  their  border,  tmder 
^vbich  they  had  been  (ong  uneasy.  Attica  would 
be  no  longer  to  be  approached  by  hostile  armies, 
but  acaross  the  territories  of  allies,  who  mu8<  bear 
the  firat  brunt  of  any  war.  This  circumstance,  bla^ 
zoned  by  die  glowing  eloquence  of  DemostheMnr, 
fl|4»eaiB  to  have  weighed  much  with  a  large  por* 
tioft  of  the  Athenian  pec^le,  little  capable. of 
estimating  what  might  be,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances,  the  probable  efficacy  of  such  a  rampart 
But  perhaps  the  orator  himself  depended  more  on 
SDOiher  view,  which  would  have  been  disappointed 
by  a  premature  declaration  of  it.  Were  ThebM 
gained,  the  force  of  the  confederacy  at  hand  iMutd 
be  sucb,  that  Philip  might  be  blockaded  in  Phocis, 
or  even  attacked  there  with  overbearing  numbers^ 
and  compelled  to  seek  personal  safety,  if  so  he 
oodd  find,  it,  by  flight  over  the  mountains. 

The  alliance  of  Thebes,  thus  a  great  object  for 
Ae  war-party  at  Athens  to  gain,  was  of  course 
also  a  great  object  for  Macedonia  to  preserve. 
In  'Diebes,  meanwhile,  with  a  weak  government, 
the  opposition  of  parties  was  violent  The  party 
generally  ruling  was  that  which,  in  pursuit  of  em^ 
pire,  had  put  forward  the  Phocian  war.  In  dis- 
tress  produced  by  that  war,  it  had  sought  the 
llifeicedonian  sdliance.  Relieved,  through  the  ad? 
vanti^^es  of  that  alliance,  from  immediate  dangor, 
it  resumed  its  purposes  of  ambition:  but  upon 
tbese^  Aat  alliance  was  a  check.  The  same  party 
thflUf  which  had  been  most  forward  to  form  that 
alliance,  became  most  emest  to  be  relieved  from 
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CHAP,  the  mtanglement  ,  But  another  party,  leas  daA'teg 
^^^'*  ainpn*e  than  jast  government  and  domestic  seeu- 
rity,  and  fearing  opinression  to  themselves  firotil 
success  in  the  ambitious  purposes  of  diefa-  feUoir* 
citizens,  cherished  the  newly  formed  connection 
with  Macedonia,  as  the  best  stay  of  the  peace; 
and  even  of  the  constitution  of  the  common^ 
wealth. 

Between  these  two  parties  the  Theban  Many 
floated.  But  there  were  circumstances  tendiag  to 
turn  the  flood  rather  in  &vor  of  the  leaders  ad^ 
verse  to  the  Macedonian  connection.  The  Nfainy 
were  very  extensively  disposed  to  participate  in 
the  ambition  of  that  party,  but  espedaUy  in  tlie 
^ambition  to  command,  as  a  sorerein  people,  the 
people  of  all  die  other  towns  (^  Bceotia.  Indigna- 
tion was  thus  reddy  among  them,  when  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  with  a  liberal  policy  at  least,  tho 
among  the  antients  he  had  extensive  credit  for  a 
nobler  motive,  humanity,  desired  mercy  *  for  those 
whom  the  Thebans  called  their  revolted  sufajeccs, 
the  Orchomenians  and  others,  who  had  ingaged  in 
confederacy  widi  the  Fhocians.  Even  after  he  had 
consetited  to  the  expulsion  of  those  unfortunate 
people  from  Boeotia,  the  charity  be  extended  to 
them  within  his  own  dominions,  where  he  pro* 
vided  many  with  settlements,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Thebans,  suspicbus  and  offensive.  On  the 
other  hand  that  party  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  the  wealthier,  who  desired  eman- 
cipation from  the  sovcreinty  of  the  Thei>an  people, 
or  relief  against  its  occasional  pressure,  looked,  in 
common  with  most  other  Gre^s  in  uneasy  circum- 
stances, to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  a  general 
protector ;  and  this  was  a  second,  and  a  stronger 
cause  of  jealousy  for  the    Theban  Many.     But 
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Twnug  <ho  ^umcroua  states  pf  Greece,  where,  for  sbct. 
thw  smaUp«Ks>  alliances  must  be  numerous^  a  ,^p^^ 
kindness  could  hardly  be  done  to  one  ally,  such 
W9A  the  jealousy  among  them,  without  offence  tQ 
some  oUicr.  Had  Philip's  purpose  been,  like 
Jason's  formerly,  to  hold  Greece  in  subjection  by 
foroe,  Nicasa,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Phocian 
general  Phalaecus,  would  have  been,  for  its  com* 
mapding  situation  against  the  strait  of  Thermo-  ^ 

pyte^  a  possession  to  be  carefully  held*    Had  h« 
l^t  k  by  a  Macedonian  g^urrison,  he  would  per- 
hi|»  less  have  offended  the  Thebans ;  but  he  gave  Ach.de 
it  to  their  old  allies  the  Thessalians,  and  thus  he  *^' 
excited  much  their  envy  and  indignation. 

These  were  all  circumstances  of  advantage  for 
Demosthenes,  in  his  purpose  of  detaching  Thebes 
firom  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  bringing  it  to 
c^Qse  coanection  with  Athens.  Still,  however, 
audi  was  the  inveterately  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Tbsban  and  Athenian  people  toward  each  other, 
and  SQoh  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Thebes,  not 
only  la  the  highest  degree  adverse  to  such  a  con- 
nection, but  emest  to  maintain  the  existing  cornice- 
lion  with  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  that  the  pfoyect 
^beunded  with  dificuky.  The  neeessities  of  the 
wer*party  however  being  urgent,  and  the  ot^ect 
great,  they  were  willing  to  hazard  much  for  it,  and 
bid  bigb«  The  liberality  of  a  system  resembling 
the  Olynthian,  whioh  had  succeeded  as  a  lure  with 
tlie  Sulxeans  and  Byzantines,  would  Dot  suit  the 
Thebans,  who  affected,  not  equalilgr,  but  soverein- 
tf*  To  ingage  to  support  the  sovereinty  of  Thebes 
q^t  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  of  whose  freedom  it 
had  been  fiormeiiy  the  beast  of  Athens  to  be  the 
IMttOMSs,  would  be  indispensable  toward  any  hope 
oC6Uf6e99«;.  But»  beyead  ibis,  Demosthenes  flatter- 


n 

our.    ed  the  wibitiiiior  the  ThMbmm^  hmAms  aidfiw* 
^^^'     pie,  with  the  intimatjoii  that  AthoQS  w<hiUI  promcM 


their  deoayed.  hopes  of  estensive  empire,  smi  oon* 
sent  to  hold  a  second  place,  at  least  in  miUtaiy 
oommaad,  uader  Theban  leaders^ 
Ach.  That  it  was  the  proouaiiig    sueeeas  of  seeret 

Demorth.  MgotiaUon  in  Thebes,  whidi  inoouraged  the  war- 
p!^*.  V^  ^  peraevwe  in  vehement  o^fiosition  to  aiqr 
aoeDnuaaodaUon  with  Mac^skmia,  the  contest  <^  rivri 
emtots  afterwaKl  gave 'to  pnblic  <knowiege«  MeaiH 
while  the  par^  of  Phoeion,  peiiu^  siu^eotuig  die 
intrigDe  but  little  informed  oi  it,  and  at  any  rate  not 
desiring  the  Theban  connection  for  the  purposes 
piiQfM)aadby  their  oppoMsts,  strenuously  contend* 
ed  for  abiding  by  existing  treaties,  and  maintainii^ 
peaee.  A  deo^e,  first  debated  int  he  couneil  and 
at  the  bMid  of  gsiiemla,  and  by  liiem  oiered  to  die 
ansembled  people,  aj^eam  to  mark,  by  its  inoonaia** 
tut  tenor,  the  struggte  with  which  it  was  carrkNl/ 
Itnmathtia:  '  Whereas  IH^  has  taken  dtiea  w 
iMighberiKlod,  some  of  which  he  haa  laid 
Md  now  setting  at  nought  the  ttea^,  $snA 
peoposing  to  viohMe  fekh,  publicly  pl^;litsd» 
ha  IS  pfipifing  to  invade  Attica ;  itis therafiiM 
'resolved,  by  tiie  oeuticil  and  the  people,  that  a^ 
■herald  be  sent  with  an  embasay  to  confer  wilh 
hni,  and  especially  exhort  him  to  preatt^e  die 
harmony-eatahUahed  between  us,  and  abide  bgr 
the  ti«aty ;  or,  at  least,  to  allow  time  fbr  the  state- 
^to  deliberate,  and,  fbr  that  purpose,  agree  to  a 
'  trace  till  the  mondi  Thai^geKon.' 

We  owe  the  preservation  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment to  Demosthenes  ;  but  Philip's  answer,  to  so 
nmngi  a  misMuioof  iiPMotfve  and  loNNiaiiMi,  tlie. 
cellar  hm  evidendy  thought  it  not  fbr  his  purpose 
to  bring  ^Mrwasd.     What  however  mig^  be,  at 
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la^  in  party  the  answer,  may  even  now  be  gather-  sect. 
fd»  He  had  taken  no  cities  of  their  neighborhood,  ,^J^^ 
and  hiid  wast^  none.  The  Phocians  had  surrender- 
ed  their  cities  to  him  rather  than  to  Grecian  repub- 
lics, under  whose  power  they  would  otherwise  have 
fallen ;  and  some  had  been  laid  waste,  not  by  him, 
but  by  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  judicature 
known  to  the  Greek  nation.  He  was  not  preparing 
to  invade  Attica,  nor  had  any  such  purpose  ;  but 
he  was  alreddy  prepared,  and  well  resolved,  to 
defend  himself  and  his  allies,  against  a  party  in 
Athens,  adverse  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
Greece. 

But  whether  this  decree  passed  with  or  against 
the  consent  of  the  war-party,  or  rather  pardy  with 
and  partly  against  their  wishes,  their  negotiation 
with  Thebes,  as  the  concurring  testimonies  of  the 
rival  orators  show,  did  not  cease,  but  was  rather 
pi^DdMCttted  with  increased  sedulity.     This  being 
not  to  be  intirely  concealed  from  Philip,  and  com- 
munication with  Thebes  being  yet  open  for  him, 
as  a  state,  however  showing  a  disposition  to  change, 
still  formally  his  ally,  he  endevored  to  obviate  the 
mischief  by  counter-negotiation.    Nor  was  his  sue-  ErPwi- 
cess,  it  appears,  inconsiderable  ;  for  the  Thebans,  ap.Demo8. 
by  a  solemn  act,  renewed  their  former  peace  and  pf  ^; 
friendship  with  him. 

Such  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  party  in 
Thebes,  adverse  to  connection  with  Athens,  alarm- 
ed Demosthenes  and  his  friends ;  and,  five  weeks  End  of 
after  the  former  decree  for  the  embassy  to  Philip,  ^'™" 
another  was  brought  forward,  for  a  second  embassy, 
in  these  terms :  *  Whereas  Philip  endevors  to  excite 
'  the  Thebans  against  us,  and  is  preparing  to  come 
*  with  his  whole  army  to  the  places  nearest  Attica, 
'  in  breach  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  us,  it 

VOL.  vu.  10 
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CHAP,    *  is  resolved,  by  the  council  and  people,  that  a  be*^ 

^^Ji^i[^  *  raid  and  an  embassy  be  sent  to  him,  to  propose 

^  and  solicit  a  truce,  that  the  people  may  duly  deli-- 

^  berate  on  the  existing  circumstances,  not  having 

*  yet  taken,  on  their  part,  any  hostile  measure.' 

To  this  decree,  and  the  representations  of  the 
embassy,  Philip  returned  a  written  answer,  which 
remains  reported  by  Demosthenes,  thus ;  *  Philip 
'  king  of  die  Macedonians,  to  the  Athenian  couit* 

*  cil  and  people,  greeting :  What  your  disposition 

*  toward  us  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  I  am  not 

*  ignorant,  nor  with  what  ernestness  you  have  en- 
^  devored  to  gain  the  Thessalians,  the  Thebans, 

*  and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians  to  your  party.    But 

*  now  you  find  them  too  wise  to  submit  their  inte- 

*  rests  to  your  direction,  you  change  your  course 
'  and  send  ministers  with  a  herald  to  me  to  admo- 
^  nish  me  of  the  trea^,  and  demand  a  truce  ;  having 
'  in  truth  been  injured  by  us  in  nothing.  Never- 
^  theless  I  have  heard  your  ambassadors,  and  I  con- 
^  sent  to  all  your  desires,  nor  shall  I  take  any  step 
'  against  you,  if,  dismbsing  those  who  advise  yoit 
^  ill,  you  consign  them  to  their  deserved  ignominy. 

*  So  may  you  prosper^' 

At  the  same  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
address  the  Thebans,  in  a  letter  reported  also  by 
Demosthenes,  thus :  *  The  king  of  the  Macedo- 
'nians,  Philip,  to  the  Theban  council  and  people, 

^pi^iixwifrtg  df-ifiio^  d^iuxf^irs.  "EppttXfAs.  This  passage  and  another 
similar  to  it,  Id  a  former  commuiiication,  seem  the  fotmdation 
on  which  has  heen  huilt  the  storj  of  Philip's  demandiiig  ten 
orators ;  the  ingenious  authors  of  which  would  surely  hare  us 
believe  Demosthenes  either  so  uninformed  or  so  modest  that 
he  either  did  not  know,  or  among  his  numerous  pnbKshed 
orations  would  not  tell,  such  a  fact :  which  certainly  would 
have  been  often  to  his  purpose,  could  he  have  obtained  credit 
for  it. 
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'  greeting :   I  received  your  letter,  by  which  you 

*  renew  your  friendship  and  peace  widi  me«  I 
'  understand  however  that  the  Athenians  are  urging 
^  everything  that  could  induce  you  to  concur  in 

*  their  purposes ;  and  indeed  I  dkl  apprehend  that 

*  you  had  some  diqxtsition  to  yield  to  their  hopes, 
^and  follow  their  lead;    but  now  I  am  assured 

*  that  you  prefer  the  preservation  of  peace,  with 
'  me,   to  such  submission  of  yourselves  to  the 

*  guidance  of   strangers,  and  I  rejoice  in   it.     I 

*  commend  your  conduct  on  many  accounts;  but, 
'  especially,  as  it  places  yt>u  in  security,  and  as  it 

*  evinces  goodwill  toward  me.    I  trust  the  advan- 

*  tage  to  you  will  be  not  small,  if  you  persevere 

*  in  it.     May  you  prosper/ 

Demosthenes,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  orations 
of  this  period  shows,  and  all  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Isocrates,  iEschines,  and  the  historian, 
confirms  it,  that  he  had  no  view  to  peace :  hb 
purpose,  and  that  of  his  principal  associates  in 
politics,  was  only  to  gain  time  for  establishing  the 
superiority  of  their  party  in  Thebes.  Were  that 
accomplished,  Philip's  situation  in  Phocis  might 
be  highly  critical.  The  force  of  Boeotia  might 
blockade  him  among  the  mountains  there.  The 
Athenian  navy  commanded  the  sea ;  and  his  return 
into  Macedonia  might  be  precluded.  In  Phocis 
the  critical  situation  of  a  principal  town,  Elateia, 
has  been  alreddy  noticed :  it  commanded  the  pass, 
almost  the  only  way  practicable  for  an  army, 
between  Delphi  and  Boeotia,  and  also  between 
Delphi  a^d  that  part  of  Phocis  itself  which 
stretched  toward  Thermopylae.  These  interesting 
drcumstances  of  the  place,  not  likely  to  escape 
90  able  a  soldier  and  politician  as  Philip,  had  cer- 
tainly not  escaped  the  war-party  in  Athens,  nor 
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CHAP,  even  public  notice.  Demosthenes,  so  long  ago 
s^^'s/^  as  when  he  delivered  the  oration  called  the  Second 
PbSl's!*"*  Philippic,  told  the  Athenian  people  that,  the  dis- 
p.  69.  position  of  the  Thebans  toward  the  Macedonian 
alliance  being  alreddy  become  doubtful,  public 
rumor  went  that  Philip  had  in  view  to  fortify 
Elateia.  The  (MUtor  added  that  he  did  not  think 
the  pressure  then  such  that  the  measure  would  be 
immediately  taken.  But  things  were  now  altered. 
Fhocis  and  the  whole  Amphictyonic  confederacy 
were  in  danger  from  the  growing  connection  of 
Thebes  with  Athens.  Philip  therefore  occupied 
Elateia  with  a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic 
army,  and  set  about  restoring  the  fortifications, 
which  had  been  demolished  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Phocian  war.  That  this  was  at  all  beyond 
his  constitutional  power,  or  even  his  duty,  as  gene- 
ral of  the  Amphictyonic  army,  bound  by  many 
obligations  to  protect  Phocis  and  give  security  to 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  seems  no  way  to 
appear;  yet  whether  he  was  more  than  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes  from 
seizing,  beyond  all  limit  of  any  legal  claim  of  theirs, 
the  same  important  place,  following  events  make 
utterly  doubtful. 


SECTION  III. 

Singular  Decree  of  the  Athenian  People .-  Embassy  to  Tlubes :  At* 
lianee  of  Thebes  with  Athens,  Power  of  Demosthenes :  Operations 
against  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  Amphictyonic  Army* 

Little  as  the  occupying  of  Elateia  with  a  gar- 
rison could  be  a  surprize  upon  the  war-party  at 
Athens,  who  had  so  long  not   only  foreseen  but 
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publicly  spoken  of  it,  and  evidently  as  it  appears  sect. 
to  have  been  a  measure  of  just  precaution,  inju-  .^J}^:.^^ 
rious  to  none,  they  nevertheless  found  means  *to 
use  it,  in  argument  among  the  Athenian  people, 
as  if  it  was  an  actual  beginning  of  hostilities,  and 
to  found  public  measures  on  it  accordingly.  The 
curious  detail  remains  to  us  from  Demosthenes 
himself.    *  It  was  evening,*  he  says,  *  when  intelli-  Demoit.de 

*  gence  came  to  the  pr}nanes,  then  at  supper,  that  *^'p-^^" 
'  Elateia  was  occupied.    Instantly  rising  from  table, 

'  some  of  them  went  to  the  agora,  dismissed  the 

*  waresellers,  and  burned  their  stalls :  others  sent 

*  to  the  generals  and  called  the  trumpeter :  *the 

*  whole  city  was  filled  with  tumult'  To  what 
purpose  these  hasty  and  violent  measures  were 
but  to  excite  the  tumult,  is  not  in  any  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  orator ;  and  as  Elateia,  a  Phocian 
town  within  the  proper  district  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  general's  command,  was  separated  by  the 
width  of  all  Boeotia,  from  the  Attic  border,  by 
the  whole  of  the  orator's  brazen  wall  untouched^ 
no  other  seems  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
conjecture. 

The  following  steps  then  were  consonant  to  this 
outset.  Next  morning  the  prytanes  convened  the 
council  at  daybreak.  Meanwhile  the .  people, 
alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  past  evening, 
and  uncertain  of  the  cause,  so'  hastened  to  their 
mual  place  of  assembly,  that  the  council  had  not 
had  time  to  come  to  any  resolution,  when  much  Demosth. 
impatience  was  expressed  for  communication  from  p,^[ 
it.  Whatever  then  might  be  the  impossibility  of 
making  regular  and  proper  communication,  the 
soverein,  it  appears,  was  not  to  be  irritated.  The 
council,  unprepared  with  propositions,  attended  the 
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CBAP.  assembly.  The  herald  prodaimed,  in  the  usual 
^"''  form,  tlutt  any  who  would  advise  the  people  might 
speak.  Nobody  offered  himself,  tho  all  the  gene- 
rals and  all  the  orators  (such  is  the  phrase  of  Demos* 
thenes)  were  present.  Phocion  and  his  friends,  of 
course,  would  wait  to  learn,  from  those  who  coidd 
tell,  what  all  the  disturbance  meant ;  while  Chares 
and  his  friends  left  the  field  open  for  Demosthenes^ 
who  at  length  gratified  the  universal  impatience  by 
mounting  the  speaker's  stand. 

The  theatrical  eflfect,  as  it  remains  described  by 
the  orator  himself,  must  have  been  great.  His 
speech,  of  which  we  have  only  a  short  abstract, 
appears  to  have  been  full  of  art,  directed  chiefly 
10  reconcile  the  multitude  to  the  hazardous  pro- 
posal of  a  close  political  union  with  the  Thebans, 
long  feared  and  hated  as  their  hereditary  and  most 
determined  and  injurious  e^iemies.  Invective 
i^ainst  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  principal 
instrament.    ^  Slavery,'  he  told  the  people,  '  was 

*  the  best  lot  they  could  hope  for,  if  Philip  sue* 
^  ceeded  in  his  ambitious  purposes.    But  if  they 

*  would  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  there  would 

*  no  longer  be  anything  to  fear  from  Macedonia  ; 

*  and  the  Thebans,  notwithstanding  past  diffis- 
'  rences,  had  now  every  disposition  to  meet  them, 
^  as  in  a  common  cause.    To  obtain  so  great  an 

*  advantage,  however;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 

*  that  their  ministers  should  be  unfettered  by  limi<* 
^  tations  and  instructions :  they  must  have  free 
'  scope  for  making  such  conditbns  with  the  The- 

*  bans,  as,  under  the  actual  urgency  of  circum- 

*  stances,  they  might  see  most  beneficial  for  the 

*  commonwealth.' 
The  speech  being  concluded,  there  was  a  pause. 

Councillors,  generals,  archons,  all  whose  official 
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situations  most  intitlcd  and  required  them  to  ofcr  sect. 
propositions  for  public  measures,  were  unprepared.  "^ 
Information  and  time  had  been  totally  wanting, 
unless  for  those  in  the  secret  with  Demosthenes, 
who  came  himself  everyway  reddy.  He  presently 
ctfered  a  decree,  very  remarkable  both  fcM*  tenor 
and  style,  and  preserved  to  us  by  himself,  as  fol- 
lows :   *  Whereas  it  appears  that  Philip  king  of  i>e««t.<»« 

*  Macedonia    has    in  past  time  transgressed  the  ^^^' 
'  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  with  the  Adienian  peo- 

'  pie,    disregarding  the   oaths  and  whatever  else 

*  among  all  Grecian  people  is  esteemed  just,  and 

*  has  possessed  himself  of  towns  of  no  right  be- 

-  longing  to  him,  and  has  even  by  force  of  arms 

*  taken  some  belonging  to  the  Athenian  people, 
^  without  any  provocation  of   prior  injury    from 

*  them ;  and  whereas  he  has  recendy  proceeded  to 

*  greater  extremes  in  violence  and  cruelty,  placing 
'  garrisons  in  some  Grecian  cities,  overthrowing  the 

*  constitutions  of  some,  even  destroying  some  to 
'  the  foundation,  and  reducing  their  inhabitants  to 

-  the  condition  of  slaves,  in  some  establishing  bar- 

*  barians  in  the  room  of  Greeks,  introducing  them 

*  into  the  temples  and  among  the  tombs,  thus 
'  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  character  of  his 
'  country  and  his  own  manners,  but  using  extrava- 
'  gantiy  his  present  fortune,  and  forgetful  that, 
'  from  a  small  and  low  beginning,  he  has  risen  to 

*  an  unhoped-for  greatness :  And  whereas,  while  the 

*  Athenian  pedple  saw  him  possessing  himself  of 
'  towns  belonging  to  them  in  the  barbarian  country, 

*  they  judged  it  less  necessary  to  proceed  to  extre- 
'  mities  against  him ;  but  now  they  see  states  in 

*  Greece  itself,  some,  grossly  injured,  some  annihi- 
'  lated,  they  think  it  unjustifiable,  and  unwcHthy  of 
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the  glory  of  their  forefathers  to  look  on  while 
Greece  is  inslaved : 

*  Therefore  it  is  decreed  by  the  Athenian  coun- 
cil and  people,  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the 
gods  and  heroes  protectors  of  the  city  and  country, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  virtue  of  their  forefathers, 
who  were  more  emest  for  the  defence  of  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  than  for  the  separate  welfare  of 
their  own  state,  That  two  hundred  ships  shall 
put  to  sea,  and  that  the  admiral's  station  shall 
extend  to  Thermopylae  ;  that  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  shall  lead 
the  forces,  foot  and  horse,  to  Eleusis ;  that  ambas* 
sadors  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks,  and  first  of  all 
to  the  Thebans,  because  Philip's  present  position 
is  on  the  verge  of  their  country,  to  exhort  them 
not  to  be  dismayed/ by  Philip,  but  to  defend  their 
own  and  the  common  liberty  of  the  Greeks  ;  to 
assure  them  that  the  Athenian  people,  dismissing 
all  consideration  of  past  diflferences,  will  assist 
them  with  their  strength,  their  wealth,  and  their 
weapons,  esteeming  it  honorable  for  Greeks  to 
contend  for  military  and  political  supremacy 
among  oneanother ;  but  to  be  commanded  by  a 
man  of  alien  blood,  and  allow  the  supremacy  to 
pass  wholly  away  from  themselves,  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  glory'  of  the  Greeks  and  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors ;  that  they  do  not  esteem  the 
Thebans  alien  either  in  blood  or  race ;  that  they 
bear  in  mind  the  good  deeds  of  their  forefathers 
to  the  forefathers  of  the  Thebans,  who  restored 
the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  their  paternal 
dominion,  of  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  de- 
prived them,  and,  conquering  in  the  field  those 
who  opposed  them,  gave  refuge  to  (Edipus  and 
those   expelled  with  him;    and  in  many  other 
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*  instances,  enough  known  to  fame,  have  shown    sect. 

*  their  friendship  toward  the  Thebans  :  Wherefore  ,^^pjjl^ 

*  the  Athenian  people  will  not  now  be  wanting 

*  toward  the  Thebans  and  other  Greeks,  but  will 

*  form  connection  with  them,  by  alliance  of  the 

*  states,  by  allowance  for  intermarriage  among  in- 

*  dividuals,  and  by  the  full  admission  of  reciprocity 

*  of  oaths  for  all  purposes*.* 

The  decree  concludes  with  naming  five  ambas- 
sadors,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Mnesitheides, 
Democrates,  and  Callaeschrus*, 

The  proposal  of  such  a  Philippic,  to  be  adopted 
as  a  decree  of  the  soverein  assembly,  seems  to 
have  been  very  contrary  to  the  practice  of  former 
times,  when  simplicity  and  precision  characterized 
their  language,  and  argumentative  and  extraneous 
matter  were  utterly  rejected.  But  the  purpose, 
being  to  overthrow  the  former  system  of  Athenian 
policy,  and  in  a  great  degree  new-model  the  go- 
vernment, associating  the  Theban  people  with  the 
Atjienian,  however  carrying,  to  the  modem  eye, 

'  In  translating  always  I  have  adhered  to  my  original  plan, 
of  being  as  close  to  the  letter  as  might  be  ;  and  especially  in 
this  curious  piece,  in  his  version  of  which  Leland  has  out- 
ranted  the  original  far  more  than  Auger,  whose  translation  is 
perhaps  generally  as  close  as  his  language,  and  its  critics, 
would  reddily  allow.  He  has  however  here,  as  elsewhere, 
unwarrantably  rendered  (iXXo^uXo^  barbare,  which  Leland  has 
translated,  as  nearly  perhaps  as  any  modern  language  can, 
fominer.  £elian  Greeks  and  Ionian  were  to  each  other,  in 
ordinary  Grecian  speech,  d^XofuXoi,  and  hence  evidently  the 
anxiety  of  Demosthenes  to  assure  the  Thebans  that  they  were 
not  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  such. 

^  The  French,  who,  in  their  late  revolutions  hare  been  quick 
and  ingenious  imitators,  but  original  scarcely  in  anything,  have 
set  an  example,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped^  will  not  be  followed, 
of  depraving  the  simplicity  and  decency  and  dignity,  formerly 
characterizing  European  state  writing,  by  adopting,  and  push- 
ing to  greater  extravagance,  the  manner  of  this  libellous 
decree  of  Demosthenes. 
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CHAP,    the  appearance  of  liberality,    was  so  adverse  to 
^^^J^JI^  established  and  hereditary  prejudices  among  the 
Athenian  people,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  need 
the  machinery  with  which  it  was  introduced,  to 
excite  popular  passion  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
impatience  especially,  which    had  jH^e vented  the 
usual    previous  discussion  in  the  council.     The 
reference    to    fabulous    antiqui^^  times    before  a 
republic   was  heard  of,   and  the    introduction  of 
Hercules  and  CEdipus,  might  appear  to  the  modem 
reader    even  ridiculous;  yet  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  references  among  the  orators,  and 
especially  Isocrates,  show  that  they  were  found 
suiting  the  public  taste  of  the  age.    The  manage- 
ment of  Demosthenes  accordingly  was  successful : 
Plat.  Tit.    Phocion  and  ^schines  opposed  in  vain :  the  offered 
JEs^?de   decree  was  carried,  and  the  embassy  hastened  to 
cor.p,536.  Thebes. 

Meanwhile  Philip,  having  provided  some  securi- 
ty for  himself  and  his  allies,  by  fortifying  Elatek, 
neither  took  any  hostile  measures,  nor  made  an^ 
preparation  for  offensive  war.  Informed  of  what 
had  passed  at  Athens,  he  resolved  to  send  also  his 
embassy  to  Thebes,  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the 
Athenian  negotiation  ;  and  he  employed  again  thp 
ministry  of  the  eloquent  Byzantine,  Python''.  The 
Theban  people  then  were  the  soverein  to  be  court- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  agora  of  Thebes,  Python  on  one 
side,  Demosthenes  on  the  other  (Python,  for  his 
talents,  as  Demosthenes  himself  has  indicated,  ^, 
rival  worthy  of  Demosthenes)  exerted  their  utmost 
powers.     The  reddy  topics  for  Pjrthon  were  the 

'  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  (h.  16,  c.  86,)  implies  that, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  embaasles  at  Thebes,  the  Athenian 
army  had  alreddy  advanced  as  far  as  Chasroneia,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Elateia;  bat  the  orators  show  completely  that  it  was 
otherwise. 
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advantages  of  peace,  generally,  and  the  especial    sect. 
indncements  to  preserve  peace  and  aUiance  with  a  ^^Jl^^ 
prince  of  the  king  of  Macedonia's  cliaracter,  such 
as  it  stood  proved  by  his  eonduct,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign ;  the  respect  he  had  shown  for 
the  religion  and  the  general  constitution<>f  Greece ; 
his  deference  for  the  particular  constitution  of  ^very 
state,  among  the  Many  in  which  he  had  an  inte- 
rest; the  fidelity  and  honor  with  which  he  had  al- 
ways observed  his  ingagements ;  and  the  proof  of 
all  this  in  the  zealous  attachment  of  so  many  repub- 
lics, his  actual  allies.     On  the  other  hand  Demos- 
Aenes,  flattering  the  Theban  war-party,  and  re- 
proaching the  peaceful,  inveyed  against  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  all  who  adhered  to  him,  with 
his  usual  fire  and  his  usual  art.    His  speech  appears 
to  have  been  celebrated  in  its  day,  even  among  tht 
speeches  of  Demosthenes ;  perhaps  for  its  effect ;         \ 
tor  it  seems  not  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  and  very  likely  it  had 
passages  adapted  to  the  time  and  place,  but  not 
adapted  to  answer  the  orator's  purpose  in  a  more 
extensive  publication,  so  that  it  never  was  edited. 

But  eloquence  was  not  a  weapon  to  which  alone 
Demosthenes  trusted ;  he  came  provided  with  au- 
thority fix>m  the  Athenian  people  to  offer,  at  his 
discretion,  whatever  Athens  could  give;  and  he 
was  bold  in  his  prodigal  use  of  their  confidence. 
If  promises  and  treaties  could  bind  states,  Athens 
was  bound  to  continue  its  old  patronage  and  protec- 
tion to  the  Boeotians  generally,  but  especially  to 
the  Plata&ans  and  Thespians,  against  the  sovereinty. 
over  them,  claimed  by  the  Theban  people.  If  de- 
mocracy; of  which  Athens  boasted  to  be  the  patro- 
ness, and  Demosthenes  the  most  zealous  advocate, 
meant  equal  rule  for  all  under  its  influence,  and  not 
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CHAP,  a  mo3t  real  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  people 
,^^^^  over  another  set  of  people,  and  if  the  recent  liberality^ 
to  the  Euboeans  and  Hellespontines  was  not  a  meer 
time-serving  policy,  Athens,  even  unbound  by  trea* 
ties  and  special  promises,  should  have  contended  for 
the  equal  freedom  of  all  the  Boeotians  against  the 
claiiped  sovereinty  of  the  Thebans,  and  Demosthe- 
nes should  have  exerted  his  eloquence  and  his  interest 
in  support  of  it.  But  Demosthenes,  as  if  a  prelimina- 
ry step  in  his  continually  pretended  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  now  ingaged  that  the  Athenian 
people  not  only  shpuld  allow  the  subjection  of  the 
Mach.  de  Platasans  and  Thespians,  together  with  all  other  Bee- 
533.^  otians,  to  the  Thebans,  but  that  they  should  exert 
their  utmost  strengtk  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  es- 
tablishing that  subjection.  This  carried  with  it  to 
p.534,635.  Athens  loss  of  honor  only.  But  Demosthenes  ven- 
tured upon  concessions  likely  to  be  more  felt.  Allow- 
ing to  Thebes  an  equal  vote  in  directing,  not  the 
military  alone,  but  the  naval  measures  of  the  confe- 
deracy, he  ingaged  that  Athens  should  furnish  the 
whole  expence  of  the  fleet,  and  two  thirds  of  that 
of  the  army^and  yet  that  a  Theban  general  should 
command  in  chief.  Even  for  the  political  business 
he  seemed  to  give  a  decisive  advantage  to  Thebes ; 
for  he  stipulated  that  all  the  measures  of  the  con- 
federacy should  be  concerted  with  the  Bceotarcs  in 
the  Cadmeia®.  In  opposition  to  such  liberality^ 
recommended  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  talents  of  P3rthon  were  vain.  The  ma- 
jority of  votes  of  the  Theban  people  viras  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  new  aliance  with  Athens. 

8  These  matters,  asserted  by  ^chines,  being  uncontradicted 
by  Demosthenes  in  his  reply,  must  be  considered  as  admitted 
by  him. 
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The  importance  which  Demosthenes,  in  this  ne-  sect. 
gotiation,  yielded  for  the  state  he  represented,  he  ,,^.!^!^ 
gained,  and  even  more,  for  himself.  His  success, 
gratifying  at  least  his  own  party,  promoted  and 
confirmed  his  power  in  Athens.  But  what  was 
perhaps  still  more,  through  the  intimacy  of  the 
connection  formed  with  the  leading  Thebans,  and 
the  cmistant  need  wherein  they  stood,  of  coun- 
tenance from  their  new  ally,  to  support  them 
i^nst  the  opposition  at  home,  he  became  really 
prime  minister  of  Thebes  ;  and,  through  the 
greater  irregularity  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution there,  he  found  scope  for  a  bold  and  in- 
genious policy  to  exercise  even  a  more  despotic 
authority.  Thenceforward,  accordingly,  measures 
in  Thebes  corresponded  with,  and  were  adapted  to 
promote,  his  purposes  in  Athens ;  and  through  the 
means  acquired  for  playing  one  state  against  the 
other,  it  was  a  wonderful  authority  he  ac(|uired  in 
both. 

The  object  of  the  moment  was  to  lead  both  re- 
publics U)  open  war  with  Macedonia,  before  the 
forces  which  Philip  had  about  him,  for  the  little 
war  with  Amphissa  should  be  increased,  or  while 
he  retained  only  those  deemed  requisite  for  secur- 
ing the  order  established  by  his  success  against  the 
Locrians.  Thebes  then  was  made  to  be  the  first 
mover  in  the  business.  Solicitation  was  addressed  Demoith. 
to  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Theban  ^g^^'  ^' 
people,  for  an  Athenian  force  to  be  sent  into  Bceo- 
tia,  to  support  the  Thebans  in  the  war  against  the 
king  of  Macedonia ;  no  war  at  that  time  having 
been  acknowleged  by  either  party.  The  Athenian 
citizens  nevertheless  were  called  to  arms  ;  the  de- 
sired support  was  voted,  and  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot  marched.    Meanwhile,  zeal  in  the  cause  was 
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CHAP.  80  excited  among  the  Thebans,  that,  on  the  ap- 
sj^^i^  proach  of  the  Athenian  forces,  a  hi^  body,  hone 
and  foot,  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  incampedt 
to  leave  commodious  quarters  in  then*  houses  for 
their  new  allies. 
B.  C.338.      It  was  afareddy  late  in  autumn.    No  troops  were 
01.110.3.  yet  collected  from  Euboea,  Corinth,  or  other  more 
distant  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  ;  but 
die  force  of  Bteotia  alone,  added  to  that  of  Athens, 
would  probably  be  much  beyond  what  Philip  had 
about  him  in  Phocis.     Moreover  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  ernestness  of  the  peace-parties,    both 
in  Thebes  and  Athens,  and  the  weight  of  their  lead- 
ing characters,  at  least  in  the  latter  city,  and  the  nc* 
cessary  prevalence  of  their  arguments  with  the  sober 
part  of  both  communities,  it  was  much  an  object  to 
have  measures  taken  that  should  make  war  unavoi* 
dable.    The  united  forces  therefore  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Bceotia,  against 
Phocis,  and  took  their  station  at  Chaeroneia,  a  few 
miles  only  from  Elateia. 

Of  what  followed  we  have  information  only  from 
the  orator's  cursory  notice  of  it.  By  his  very  silence 
however  it  is  enough  indicated  that  offensive  mea- 
sures were  not  begun  by  the  king  of  Macedonia. 
Demos.      Nevertheless  two  battles  were  fought ;  the  latter  not 
p.  300.'      till  winter  was  alreddy  set  in.     Neither  had  any  im- 
portant consequences,  or  however  none  favorable  to 
Athens  :   yet  Demosthenes,    unable  to  boast  of  a 
trophy,  did  not  fail  of  the  utmost  use  that  united 
eloquence  and  policy  could  make  of  the  incidents. 
The  Bceotian  troops  held  still  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  Greece,  and  were  considered  as  formidable 
for  their  discipline  as   well  as  their    valor:   but 
Athenian  citizens,  accustomed  for  generations  now, 
to  avoid  actual  service,  and  usually  finding  from. 
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pwty-leaders,  or  commanding  for  themselves,  indul-  sect. 
gcnce  for  neglect  of  discipline  and  practice  of  arms,  '''' 
had  lost  much  of  their  antient  estimation.  To 
infuse  therefore  among  them  a  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  restore,  if  possible,  somewhat  of  former 
opinion  of  them  among  others^  he  assured  the  as* 
sembled  people,  anxious  for  information,  that  their 
troops  had  gained  high  credit  among  their  allies, 
both  for  discipline  and  valor.  The  people  were 
gratified  with  the  flattery ;  and,  so  the  influence  of 
the  party  prevailed,  the  meritorious  deeds  which 
apparently  would  not  bear  a  detailed  report,  were 
celebrated  by  public  processions,  and  thanksgiving 
sacrifices.  Of  this  prostitution  of  honors  the  party 
of  Phocion  showed  their  opinion  by  avoiding  to 
attend  the  ceremonies.  The  war-party  revenged 
themselves  by  imputing  such  conduct  to  disafiec* 
tion  toward  the  commonwealth,  and  especially, 
where  possibly  the  imputation  might  not  be  wholly 
ungrounded,  toward  the  democracy. 


SECTION  IV. 

AcjMUton  of  Proposal  from  the  King  tf  JUaudama  for  Ptace,  .iu* 
thorUy  of  Dtmotlhene*  at  Athem  and  at  Thehtt :  Findt  Deiermi-' 
naticn  for   War,      PreparaHont  during   Winter  :    Battle  of  Cfut' 


It  does  not  appear  that  Demosthenes  himself  could    sect. 
state  any  preparation  made,  even  now,  by  Philip,  ,^!^ 
for  that  offensive  war  against  Athens,  on  which  he 
had  been  so  long  declaiming  as  that  prince's  pur- 
pose.    On  the  contrary,  considering  the  open  vio- 
lence of  the  war-party,  there  may  seem  to  havQ 
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CHAP,  been  forbearance  even  beyond  prudence  ;  unless 
.^a^i^  Philip,  really  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Greece,  hoped  to  succeed  through  recovered  pre- 
valence of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  at 
Athens.  Had  Isocrates  been  his  adviser  and  prin- 
cipal minister,  his  conduct  could  scarcely  more 
have  corresponded  with  that  venerable  patriot's 
published  admonition.  As  general  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  confederacy,  it  was  his  especial  business, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  to  be 
the  peace-maker  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding all  provocations  received,  he  did  not 
let  the  season  of  military  rest  pass  without  renewing 
assurances,  to  the  Athenian  and  Theban  people, 
of  his  desire  still  to  avoid  extremities.  Nor  did  his 
proposals  £adl  of  exciting  much  interest  among  both. 
The  contest  of  oratory,  insuing  at  Athens, was  vehe- 
Pittt.Tit.  ment.  The  principal  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
p.  748.  according  to  Plutarch,  was  Phocion.  But  every 
popular  passion,  desire  of  gain,  desire  of  power, 
love  of  adventure,  all  was  in  favor  of  the  war-party 
cause,  except  fear.  To  obviate  fear,  therefore,  and 
Demosth.  to  excite  dcsire,  Demosthenes  exerted  all  his  powers. 
^*30i".  *  Apprehension,'  he  told  the  people,  *  on  their 
'  part  was  groundless  ;  for  all  Philip's  peaceful 
'  professions  only  proved  his  fears.  On  the  con- 
'  trary,  with  them  hope  might  reasonably  soar  high ; 
^  for,  while  provision  had  been  made  for  the  secu- 
*  rity  of  Attica,  such  that  any  apprehension  was 
^  even  absurd,  a  combination  of  force  had  been 
'  prepared,  sufficient  to  give  promise  of  success  the 
^  most  beneficial  and  glorious.' 

The  superiority  obtained  by  Demosthenes,  in 
this  contest,  placed  him  in  a  situation  very  flatter- 
ing for  an  ambitious  mind.  With  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece  upon  him,  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of 
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the  causes  which  divided  that  unhappy  couQtiy ; 
the  cause  (whether  properly  of  democracyi  the 
sanction  given  to  the  bondage  of  the  Boeotians 
under  the  Tbeban  people,  should  perhaps  make 
doubtful,  but)  of  democratical  empke.  In  Athens, 
through  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  involv- 
ed his  party,  his  abilitiea  were  so  necessary  to  the 
other  chiefs,  that  they  hardly  dared  refuse  him 
their  support  for  anything.  iEschines  seems^  not 
unaptly,  to  have  called  it  '  a  dynasty  that  he  had  Ad^de 
'  formed  for  himself.'  *  Such  was  his  power/  said  ^'^'^^' 
that  orator,  speaking,  some  years  after,  to  the 
Athenian  people,  ^  that  here  upon  the'  bema,  he 
^  ventured  to  tell  even  you,  that  he  would  go 
^  whither  he  pleased  on  embassy,  tho  you  should 
'  not  appoint  him  ;  and  he  threatened  the  generals, 

*  that,  if  any  of  them  opposed  his  measures,  he 
'  would  move  a  decree  for  giving  rank  and  au* 

*  thority  to  the  orators  on  the  bema  above  the 

'  board  of  generals.'  Demosthenes,  in  hb  .reply,  Deiiioi.d« 
father  gloried  in  these  imputations  thaa  denied  ^^^-p**^*- 
them. 

Tlie  Athenian  Many,  then,  bold  behind  the 
brazen  rampart  of  alli^  .which  Demosthenes 
boasted  of  having  raised  around  Attica9  refused  JBsch.  d« 
all  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  But  the  ^' 
Thebans,  exposed  to  the  first  attack,  and  sore 
still  from  the  evils  of  the  Saisred  war,  so  shrunk 
from  a  renewal  of  similar  sufferings,  that  a  decree 
passed  their  assembly  for  taking  the  prc^osals  into 
eonsideration.  ^  Demosthenes  wa^  alarmed ;  if  the 
Thebans  yielded,  all  was  lost ;  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  simple  orator  of  AtheM ; 
probably  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  hold 
the  government.  He  hastened  therefore  to  Thebes. 
The  recent  compact  authorizing  him  to  use  his 
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GHAF.  doquenoe  therei  nearly  as  at  Athens,  the  Theban 
.^JiH^i^  people  were  summoned^  and  he  addressed  them. 
Flattering  the  war-party,  he  did  not  scruple  vio- 
JEich.  de  leotly  to  threaten  the  pacific,  swearing  ^  by  Mi- 
^'.  ^'  ^  nerva,  that  if  any  should  dare  to  say  peace  ought 
'  to  be  made  with  Philip,  he  would,  himself  seize 
'  him  by  the  hair,  and  drag  him  for  a  traitor  to 
^  prison.'  Little  as  we  know  of  the  Theban  con- 
i^tutioo,  the  small  addition  to  former  information, 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  implication  of 
its  government,  in  this  crisis,  with  the  Athenian, 
will  certainly  not  tell  in  his  favor.  The  violent  ar- 
rogance of  Demosthenes,  forbidding  freedom  of 
«peech  to  the  Thebans  in  their  own  assembly, 
was  successful :  the  Theban  people  voted  as  he 
reqmred. 

This  was  a  great  triumph, .  but  not  a  decisive 
victory*  To  complete  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  party,  in  addition  to  the  refusal  of  negotiation 
fqr  peace,  measures  must  be  taken  for  actual  war. 
It  was  alreddy  the  season  for  military  action,  and 
the  energy  of  Demosthenes  had  provided  that  a 
body  of  Athenian  troops  was  at  Thebes,  or  in  the 
fteighbothood.  Orders  for  its  farther  movements, 
whUe  within  Bceolia,  should  regularly  come  from 
the  BoBOtarcs,  heads  of  the  executive  government  of 
Boeotia,  especially  chiefs  of  the  military  depar^ 
sUMit,  and  by  the  compact  with  Athens,  managed 
nnder  the  direction  of  Demosthenes  himself,  to 
be  consulted  on  all  measures  of  the  confederacy. 
Nevertheless  Demosthenes,  whether  against  their 
consent,  or  without  communication  with  them, 
procitfed  that  the  Athenians  should  march  for  the 
Phocian  border.  The  Bo&otarcs,  surprized  and 
offended,  countermanded  them.  Consulting  then 
at  theh:  own  board,  where  neither  popular  ek>* 
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quenee  could  daszle,  nor  popular  passion  mterrapt 
them,  they  concurred,  or  at  least  a  majority  of, 
thom  concurred,  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  tilings.  Whether  indeed  comparing  the 
immediate  evils,  and  the  final  hazard,  of  the  war 
they  were  provoking,  with  the  advantages  of  the 
proposals  for  peace,  to  which  the  people  had  been 
persuaded  to  refuse  consideration ;  Mother  the 
breach  with  their  antient  alllea  of  Thessaly,  with 
any  advantages  reasonably  to  be  expected  from 
their  new  alliance  with  their  old  enemies  of  Athens  ; 
whether  the  general  moderation  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  respect  he  had  shown  for  the 
constitution  and  for  the  people  of  every  state  within 
his  sphere  of  communication,  widi  the  arrogance 
of  the  Athenian  orator,  who  assumed  to  himself  to 
control  their  assemblies  and  supersede  their  own 
authority  as  first  magistrates,  there  would  appear 
much  reason  at  least  to  pause,  and  look  about  them. 
Accordingly  they  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the 
people  should  be  again  assembled,  and  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  proposals  again  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

A  very  extraordinary  contest  insued  between  the 
proper  supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes  and  the  fo- 
rein  orator*  It  was  evidently  apprehended  that  a 
majority  among  the  Theban  Many,  brought  to  a 
juster  sense  of  their  interest,  and  of  what  was  due 
to  the  dignity  of  their  government,  would  support 
their  own  first  magistrates.  Demosthenes  was 
driven  to  extremity.  Venturing  so  far  as  to  call 
the  Boeotarcs  traitors  to  Greece,  he  concluded  a 
most  violent  speech  with  declaring,  that,  *  if  the 
*Theba^s,  deceived  by  their  leaders,  so  shrunk 
*  from  the  common  cause,  he  would  return  imme- 
^  dialely  to  Athens,  and  move  for  an  embassy  to 
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CBAP.  *  Thebes,  to  demand  a  passage  through  BtoeoOca  iar 
,^i^^  *  the  Athenian  army,  which  would  go  alone  agaiost 
*  the  common  enemy.'  Whether  the.  BeK>iarc8 
were^  as  i&schmes  says,  frightened  with  the  charge, 
or  in  whatever  way  induced  or  overborne,  they 
yielded,  and  the  resolution  wasdeddedly  andfiiAliy 
taken  for  war*. 

The  war,  thus  now  in^ieiiding,  was  not  properiy 
of  Macedonia  against  Greece,  but  of  Greece  divid*- 
ed  within  itself;  nearly  as  iu  the  PeiopcHiinesiaa 
and  Theban   wars  formerly,  and  recently  the  Pfao- 
cian.    The  proper  contingent  of  troops  from  Mace- 
donia, as  a  Grecian    state  of  the    Amphictyofttc 
league,  it  may  be  supposed  had  joined  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  army ;  tho  so  much  is  not  said  by  any  antioit 
writer.    But  it  is  strongly  implied,  among  the  ora* 
tions  of  Demosthenes  himself,  that,  beyond  tbtSy 
Demosth.  no  Macedonian  force  bad  passed  Thermopylss.     It 
^uT     ^vas  not  Philip's  way,  the  prator  saya^  to  imng  hie. 
phalanx  ;  he  came  attended  with  an  escort  ^hooM* 
and  perhaps  some  light-armed  fix)t,  and  he  fouiid 
Diod.1.16.  other  troops  as  he  wanted  them.    The  gMfttcr  part 
of  Greece,  averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athonian 
and  Theban  people,  or  of  Demosthenes,  ruling  in 
their  name,  had  ingaged  in  that  alliance  with  Mace* 
donia,  of  which  the  Thessalians  had  given  the  &at 
DemoiUi.   example ;  and  Philip  was   chosen  general-autocra* 
ws!^*^*  tor  of  the  confederacy*^.     It  was  his  business  then, 

*The  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  as  here  related,  having; 
been  stated  by  iBschines,  In  his  presence,  before  the  Athenian 
people,  and  not  denied  by  him  in  his  replj,  stands  on  evidence 
nir  more  certain  than  is  often  found  for  such  matters  in  iU[iUent 
history. 

^  'Axousrs  Si  $t>j«'«'ov,  oiSyt  tu  90X0770^  ^Xirwv  Uym^  fiM- 
^ov^*  ^w  ^odXsTOJ,  dXXa  r^  >piXou(,  JirWo^,  ro^onx^,  givov^,  nmrw 
kfyfi^^6ai  CforofT^ov.  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  p.  \2i.  'Hytii^  &)  mi 
xCgnQ  Tfii^^?kttietig  ^iravf-uv.     Demosth  de  cor.  p.  295»    PhiHp 
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chirifiig;'  the  winter,  to  assemble,  from  the  confede*   sect. 
rated  states  a  force  sufficient  for  the  support  of  ,^^1^^:^^. 
tMr  Common  cause. 

MMn%rhile  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  as 
ffiuto  miliivM:  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  and  prin- 
Cfipal  4ifa«etor  of  the  measures  of  their  confederacy,- 
appear  to  have  been  very  great  and  very  able. 
FtxmMii^  fibboeans^  Megareans,  Corinthians,  Acha*  DesMth. 
imrf,  ^Oorcyre^aiis;  Leucadlans,  and  Acamanians,  sosT**^ 
he  i^Ueoied  »  mercenary  force  of  fifteen  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  exclusively  of  their 
eivie  troops,  whose  number  is  not  stated.  From 
tbeaame  people  he  obtained  subsidies,  the  amount 
unknown,  but  probably  not  great,  toward  the  ex- 
peHctsof  the  war.  In  addition  to  these  were  the 
Bteotkm  civic  heavy-armed,  commonly  reckoned 
about  fourteen  thousand,  and  the  Athenian.  In 
What  ttttmbers  the  Athenians  were  prepared  for  the 
field,  or  whether,  since  the  defeat  of  their  merce- 
narioa  in  the  Amphissian  war,  they  had  maintained 
aay  force  of  that  description,  is  not  said.  Gather- 
ing however  as  we  best  may  from  the  cotemporary 
writers  (for  the  round  statements  of  those  of  later 
ages  are  little  to  be  trusted)  the  force  at  the  disposal 
of  Demosthenes,  in  the  great  contest  for  the  em- 
pire of  Greece,  was  of  hardly  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  According  to  iEschines,  there  was  Mu^k.  de 
besides  a  large  force  of  Arcadians  reddy  under  ^',  ^' 
willing  leaders,  if  only  nine  talents,  less  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  pounds,  which  they  either  demanded 


selected  commander-ia-cliief of  the  Greeks,  but  no 
tion  is  made  of  a  Macedonian  force.  It  seems  to  have  sufficed 
hhn  that-  he  had,  according  to  the  historian,  ingaged  the  friend- 
ship of  so  barge  a  proportion  of  the  Greek  nation :  4»iXMr««(  h 
pMikBu^  ro»c  i^istios  rCh  *EXX)7V6jv  6i;  9iXikv  ;r^n7|Mfv«(.  Died. 
1. 16.  c  84. 
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CHAP,  as  a  bounty,  or  wanted  to  ionble  them  to  take  the 
,J^^^  field,  might  have  been  advanced  to  them  out  oC 
the  Persian  subsidy.     This  Demosthenes  refused, 
whil«  be  appropriated  to  himself  not  less  than  se- 
venty .  talent^.      Possibly  however   Demootheneft 
doubled  the  influence  of  the  Arcadian  leaders  to 
aecure  theserviceoLof  the  Many,  whom  he  might 
believe  disposed  rather  to  the  AmphicQronic  cauae  s 
and  if  the  troopa  under  Philip  were  only,  as  the 
Dio4a.ia.  biatorian  says,  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
^'  ^       sand  horse,  he  might  think  the  fwces,  of  surer  fide- 
lity, so  ample  for  the  occa«on,  that  an  addition  of 
troops  of  less  certain  disposition,  at  any  expence, 
might  not  be  desirable^^ 

Demosthenes  appears  to  have  &iled  most  in  the 
choice  of  generals,  to  command  the  great  army  he 
had  assembled*  But  very  probably,  with  all  the 
extravi^iaMe  of  power  he  sometime^  assumed,  he 

•  > 

^ifichin^t  attribtttet  tha  loss  of  anotber  adyantage  also  to^ 
the  parsimony  or  cormption  of  Demosthenefl :  OJ  SI  Mtiwf 

Mcv  ob  «r«ftf<oifkcv.  De  cor.  p.  633.  The  leaned  aimotator 
Wolf  says  to  this,  t^v  Ka^f&s/ky,  C)6  orfMci,  M  Haxii^vMv  xmt- 
p^ojxMfv.  (Note  on  JEsch.  decor,  p.  633.)  The  learned  amiotaf  or 
seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  must  have  red  ia  a  preceding 
passage  of  this  very  oration,  that  the  Cadmeia,  so  far  from 
being  held  by  th6  Macedonians  was  the  very  place  in  which 
Demosthenes  himself  principally  held  council  with  the  The- 
bans,  the  place  to  which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  adversaiy,  he 
had  transferred  the  powers  of  the  democracy  of  Athens,  xai  n)v 

iBsch.  de  cor.  p.  535.  To  such  mistakes  the  most  learned 
may  be  liable,  if  they  will  undertake  historical  explanation 
wiikoat  the  previous  trouble  of  historical  invastigaAion. 
For  myself,  I  can  hardly  venture  to  say  what  mxfa  may  not 
have  been  intended  by  the  orator,  except  the  Cadmeia :  but 
ciroumstances,  as  far  as  they  have  been  transn^ttad  Id  bs, 
would  rather  lead  conjecture  to  some  fortified  height  of  the 
Phocian  border,  the  possession  of  which  might  have  led  to 
better  success  in  the  autumnal  campain  under  Stratocles. 
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could  not  wholly  put  aside  Chares,  the  patron  who  sixrr. 
had  principally  opened  the  way  for  him  to  his  ^' 
actual  eminence,  and  the  beneficial  patron  also  of  so 
many  others,  that,  with  all  his  vices  and  failings, 
he  was  perhaps  yet  the  most  popular  man  in  Athens. 
It  was  however  provided  that  the  command  in  chief 
should  not  rest  wholly  with  one  whose  unfitness 
had  alreddy  produced  so  many  misfortunes.  In 
the  preceding  autumnal  campain,  Stratocles  had 
commanded  die  Athenian  troops.  Lystcles  now 
was  joined  in  the  command  with  Chares.  But  Dioda.i». 
there  was  likely  to  be,  anlong  the  Theban  officers,  ^' 
who  had  served  through  the  long  war  with  Phocis, 
far  more  experience  of  the  warfare  of  heavy-armed 
in  the  field,  than  among  the  Athenian ;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  a  juste)*  consideration  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  cause  of  his  party,  than 
^schines  would  su^;est,  a  view  of  the  general 
deft\iiency  of  the  principal  Athenian  officers,  and  of 
die  particular  imposiribility  of  denying  high  com- 
mand to  Chares,  assisted  at  least  to  induce  Demos- 
thenes to  desire  that,  if  a  Theban  did  not  actually 
hold  the  situation  of  commander-in-chief,  yet  in 
the  council  of  war  the  Theban  scale  should  prepon- 
derate. The  nine  talents  also,  saved  by  the  denial 
of  them  to  the  Arcadians,  might  not  be  unwanted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  campain* 

Such  a  force,  as  Demosthenes  had  now  assem- 
bled, the  scanty  funds  of  the  Grecian  republics 
could  not  long  maintain :  it  must  proceed  to  qukk 
decision.  Meanwhile  Philip,  perseveiing  in  his 
purpose  of  avoiding  aggression,  remained  within 
Fhods,  tin  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  were  alred- 
dy marching  toward  him.    Then  he  advanced  iato 
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CHAF.   the  Boeotian  plain,  and  took  a  station  near  the 
,J^^^^  hostile  garrison  of  Chagroncia**. 
7  July  Of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  that  insued,  no 

Tttpru-  account  remains  that  can  give  any  satisfaction  to 
^^-  the  military  reader.  If  any  was  extant  even  in  the 
time  of  Diodorusi  it  unfortunately  escaped  that 
writer.  Equally  Uie  king  of  Macedonia  and  his 
son  Alexander,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  whom 
neither  any  cotemporary,  nor  his  own  historian 
Arrian,  has  mentioned  to  have  been  present,  are 
described  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  like  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  times,  whose  personal  prowess, 
rather  than  the  mind  of  the  consummate  general, 
directing  the  great  machine  under  his  command, 
produced  the  complete  victory  which  followed. 
We  have  formerly  observed  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  cautious  of  answering  for  personal 
actions  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  axxl  rarely  under- 
taking to  report  words  spoken  among  individuals. 
Even  how  one,  about  whom  universal  curiosi^ 
would  be  so  interested  as  Epameinondas,  received 
his  mortal  wound,  or  what  wa&  his  behaviour  fuid 
conversation  in  the  awful  interval  till  his  deaths 

tt  The  narratire  of  Diodorus  seems  to  imply  that,  hefore 
die  coDtentton  of  oratory  between  Python  and  Demosthenes 
at  Thehes,  the  army  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  had  taken 
that  station,  near  Cheroneia,  which  it  occupied  to  the  time 
of  the  decisive  battle.  •  But  Diodorus,  abridging  greatly,  and 
perhaps  often  writing  from  memory)  not  unfreqnently  manages 
narration  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  whether  he  intends  the 
reader  should  take  what  precedes  or  what  follows  as  prior  in 
time  ;  aai  bratiN  ofteDeraiiiltB,  as  liere,'to  notice  intnrvsaiBg 
transactions,  necessai^  to  couiect  the  parts  of  his  story.  .  It  is 
clearly  Indicated,  by  both  ^Cschines  and  Demosthenes,  that  in 
the  autumnal  campaln,  the  Athenian  and  Theban  forces  were 
at  CbmreiieU,  and  as  clearfy  that  tbey  were  wltiidrawn  belbre 
the  meeting  of  Pprthon  and  Demosthenes  at  Thebes.  The 
Latin  tnonlator  of  JModorus  seems  to  hate  been  aware  of  this, 
ventaring  to  eomct  Us  author  by  giving,  for  kf/kif*^  the 
preteipluperfeot  tnuemL 
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Xenophon,  tho  he  must  have  conversed  with  many     sfiCT. 
present  in  the  field  of  Mantineia,  has  not  presumed  ,^J!^^^^^ 
to  sajr.     But  public  orders,  marches  previous  to  a 
battle,  ground  occupied,  what  part  of  a  line  was 
first  ingaged,  what  broken,  what  pursued,  and  what 
protected  a  retreat,  we  find    them  frequendy  re- 
porting.     On  the  contrary,  concerning  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  writers  of  centuries  after  have  under- 
taken to  give,  of  the  former  sort  much ;    of  the 
latter,  almost  nothing.     It  is  only  generally  said, 
and  seems  probable,  that  the  contest  was  sharp. 
But  of  the  result  we  have  full  assurance  so  far,  that 
the  victory  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  most 
complete.      The  Athenians  acknowleged  to  have 
lost  more  than  a  thousand  slain,  and  two  thousand 
take%      Nevertheless  the   principal  brunt  of  the  V^^^' 
action  is  said,  and  not  improbably,  to  have  been  Diod.i.i6. 
maintained  by  the  Thebans.     If  then  these,  and  *^^' 
the  other  allies,  suffered  only  in  equal  proportion 
with  the  Athenians,  the  total  loss  must  have  been 
very  great.     What  was  not  destroyed  or  taken  was 
so  dispersed,  that  nothing  remained  to  obstruct  the 
conquerors,  whichever  way  they  might  direct  their 
march. 


SECTION  V. 

CniifonMtfMn  at  Athtnt:  FHghi  of  DtmoHhenu:  Condawmatitn  ^ 
LifHeUt:  Genemilff  0/ Philip^  Amngenunt  far  Bmaiia.  Ia^ 
rmHty  f  Mhem, 

Inforvatiok  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  allied  forces    sect. 
at  Chasroneia  produced,  at  Athens,  consternation       ^' 
and  tumult,   such  as  might  be  expected  where 
sovereinty  rested  with  the  multitude,  and  the  unin- 
VOL.  vii.  13 
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CHAP,  formed  and  improvident  were  not  to  take  but  to 
.^^a^^  give  orders;  and  this  in  a  moment  when  great 
hope  among  them  was  suddenly  disappointed,  secu* 
rity,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  com- 
plete, through  die  brazen  wall  of  alliances  of  which 
Demosthenes  had  boasted,  was  wholly  overthrown^ 
and  dangers,  in  kind  and  amount  incalculable,  were, 
as  by  the  shifting  of  a  scene,  substituted  in  theit 
view.  Waste  of  Attica,  siege  of  Athens,  all  the 
dreadful  evils  of  ordinary  Grecian  warfare,  would 
be,  in  their  apprehension,  but  preludes  of  those 
unheard-of  horrors,  which  the  speeches  of  the  war* 
party  orators  had  represented  as  to  be  expected 
from  Macedonian  barbarism  and  cruelty*  This 
agitation  of  the  popular  mind  was,  for  those  who 
had  been  leading  the  public  measures,  far^ore 
dreadful  than  the  approach  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Demosthenes  had  bom  arms  at  Chaeroneia ;  whether, 
in  confidence  of  success,  smitten  with  ambition  to 
claim  military  merit,  or,  after  all  his  eihortadons 
to  others,  ill  able  to  excuse  himself  from  that  com-* 
men  duQr  of  all  citizens.  Escaping  in  the  general 
flight,  he  did  not  scruple,  for  safer  haste,  to  dis- 
Acfa.  da  grace  himself  by  abandoning  his  shield.  Under  all 
^^'^'  '  circumstances  he  would  not  venture  to  show  himself 
in  Athens :  he  went  to  Periaeus,  got  aboard  a 
trireme,  and,  with  the  authority  which  he  could 
assume,  or,  from  his  friends  in  office,  obtain,  he 
put  to  sea,  under  pretence  of  going  on  duty, 
necessary  in  the  urgency  of  the  republic's  afiairs, 
to  collect,  among  the  islands,  tribute  or  loans  for 
the  treasury. 

Chares  remiuned,  apparendy  the  most  obvious 
object  for  popular  indignation.  But  the  whole 
party  were  in  danger ;  and,  had  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion  come  forwards  with  the  common  temper  and 
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common  views  of  Grrecian  party,  or  of  party  in  sect. 
general.  Chares  and  his  associates  could  hardly  >^J^^ 
have  avoided  ruin.  But  Fhocion  and  his  frieQd9, 
with  their  usual  regard  for  the  general  good,  and 
perhaps  over-scrupulous  fear  of  appearing  to  pres$ 
any  separate  interest,  gave  their  attention  rather 
to  remedy  the  evil  situation  of  public  affairs,  than 
to  punish  the  authors.  Yet  that  the  popular  an* 
guish  would  be  assuaged,  and  the  resulting  anger 
appeased,  without  some  signal  sacrifice,  was  hardly 
to  be  hoped.  With  admirable  policy  then,  the 
party  of  Chares  resolved  to  profit  from  the  appa- 
rency extravagant  liberality  of  their  adversaries,  by 
hastening  to  take  the  invidious  business  of  crimi- 
nation into  their  own  hands.  Thus  they  gained 
at  once  two  great  points :  they  could  chuse  the 
victim ;  and  they  preserved  the  advantage,  which 
otherwise,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  must  have  wholly 
forgone,  of  appearing  still  to  hold  a  lead  in  public 
measures,  and  even  in  popular  measures. 

Lycurgus,  an  orator  of  celebrated  talents,  was  Oiod.Li6. 
famed,    according  to  Diodorus  and    Plutarch,  for  piut.\. 
virtue   generally,  but  especially  for  the  integrity  *^'**- 
with  which,  during  twelve  years,  he  administered 
the  business  of  the  treasury.     Possibly  however 
it  was  only  some  branch  of  the  treasury-business ; 
or  otherwise  his  fame  must  have  rested  upon  his 
par^  ;  for  every  older  testimony  shows  the  general 
business  of  the  treasury  to  have  been  most  scan- 
dalously   mismanaged.      Lycurgus   however    was 
certainly,  as  an  oration  remaining  from  him  assists 
to  prove,  a  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  high 
democratical  cause^. 

^  Weaseling,  after  the  usual  temper  of  the  lettered  of  the 
contiB^t,  warm  in  zeal  for  the  honor  of  so  keen  an  asserter 
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CHAP.  Of  Lysicles,  the'  collegue  of  Chares  in  the 
J^I^U;^  momentous  command  at  Chaeroneia,  mention  is 
found,  among  antient  writers,  only  in  regard  to 
that  command  and  his  fate  which  followed.  Pro- 
bably he  had  earned  reputation  as  an  officer,  but 
was  little  important  to  the  party,  as  a  man  versed 
in  politics,  or  of  any  popular  interest.  It  was  re-  • 
solved  that  Lysicles  should  be  the  victim,  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  that  Lycurgus  should  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. Athenian  jusdce,  we  have  seen,  was  com- 
Ch.9.t.2.  monly  quick,  and  not  always  very  formal  ;  of 
Hiatory.  which  the  death  of  Lycidas,  in  what  are  called 
the  virtuous  times  of  the  republic,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  family,  will,  among  other  things,  be 
remembered  in  prooE  No  crime  appears  to  have 
been  alleged  against  Lysicles,  but  that  he  had 
commanded  unsuccessfully.  Nevertheless,  being 
told  by  the  prosecutor,  that  *  he  ought  to  be  asham- 
^m'^**'  *  ed  to  live'  (tho  why  more  than  Chares,  unless  as 
&r  the  less  practised  sinner,  is  not  at  all  indicated,) 
the  people  condemned  him  to  die,  and  he  was 
executed.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  patriotism,  their 
policy  must  be  admired.  The  death  of  Lysicles 
had  evidently  all  the  effect  proposed  from  it.  The 
popular  rage  was  quieted,  and  the  way  was  kept 
open  for  the  party  to  come  forward  still  in  the  ge- 

of  democratical  principles,  would  correct  Diodorns  from  Pla- 
tarch  ;  who,  in  the  lives  of  the  orators,  gives  fifteen  jears  to 
the  ministry  of  Ljcai^s ;  and  he  would  reckon  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  people,  there  quoted,  complete  proof  of  Lycur* 
gus^fl-  high  merit.  Such  a  decree,  the  reader  who  has  follow- 
ed Grecian  history  will  he  well  aware,  proves  the  prevalence 
of  the  party  with  which  Lycurgus  was  connected  when  the 
decree  passed,  and  his  eminence  in  that  party,  but  nothing 
more. 
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neral  assembly  on  public  business  as  they  might     sect. 
see  convenient.  ^• 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia's  conduct, 
after  his  great  victory,  was  consonant  to  that  high 
spirit  of  generosity  and  humanity,  which  had 
shone  in  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign*  No 
pretence  was  taken,  as  by  the  Thebans,  when  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy, 
to  mix  the  cause  of  religion  with  that  of  policy, 
for  extending  the  purposes  of  either  vengeance  or 
ambition.  Even  that  severity,  constantly  observed 
in  the  practice  of  the  republics,  to  compel  the 
defeated  to  the  humiliation  of  a  formal  acknow- 
legement  of  their  defeat,  by  a  herald  soliciting  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  was  studiously  avoided*  In-  Demad. 
formation,  that  the  bodies  were  at  the  disposal  of  ^'  ^"*^* 
their  friends,  was  forwarded  before  heralds  could 
arrive.  Demades,  an  orator  of  the  first  eminence, 
was  among  the  Athenian  prisoners.  Fragments  of 
orations  only  remain  from  him  ;  so  that  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  estimation  of  his  eloquence,  may 
best  be  gathered  from  what  we  are  told  was  said 
In  his  day,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  made 
for  the  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  republic ; 
'Demades  was  above  it.  The  Athenian  people, 
amid  the  severest  anxiety  and  apprehension,  de- 
puted ^schines,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  accepta-  Demosth. 

f_  ,  1  /•  ,  decor. 

ble  to  the  conqueror,  to  learn  his  purposes,  and  p.  319, 
obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  his  just  resentment.  ^^* 
But,  before  ^schines  could  arrive,  Demades  had 
not  only  received  his  own  freedom,  but  was  autho- 
rized to  assure  the  Athenian  people,  that  the  king 
of  Macedonia  had  all  friendly  disposition  toward 
them.  As  soon  after  then  as  conveniently  might 
be,  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  released. 
Some,   perhaps  most,  were  deficient  in  cotnmcm 
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CHAP,    clothing;    for  which  the    panoply  would  be   an 
^^^'  ,  awkward  substitute,  and  prisoners  of  war  would  be 
of  course  to  be  deprived  of  this,  as  appertaining  to 
their  arms,  and  a  portion  of  them.     Philip  gene- 
rously directed  a  supply  of  clothing  to  all. 

From  tibe  field  of  battle  the  victorious  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Thebes.  Boeotia  was  so  powerful  among 
the  divbions  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  so  critical- 
ly situated  for  giving  either  protection  or  annoyance, 
nnldilyand  extensively,  among  other  states,  that 
to  establish  there  a  sure  preponderance  of  the 
party  friendly  to  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy 
and  the  peace  of  Greece,  was  most  especially  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  alliance.  The 
modem  reader,  especially  the  English  reader,  may 
have  difficulty  to  imagine  a  worse  constitution  than 
that  of  Athens,  in  tliis  age,  with  all  its  advantage 
of  Solon's  laws,  has  been  described ;  yet  it  seems 
probable  that  the  constitution  of  Thebes  was  gready 
worse.  The  government  of  Thebes  had  been 
changed,  not  gradually,  as  that  of  Athens,  but  by  a 
rapid  and  violent  revolution,  and  without  any  such 
intervening  advantage  as  that  of  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  from  a  mixed  aristocracy,  to  nearly  a  pure 
democracy.  Under  this  ill-defined  government  of 
their  own,  the  people  of  Thebes  claimed  a  demo^ 
criatical  dominion  over  the  people  of  the  other  towns 
of  Boeotia,  to  which  their  aristocratical  government 
had  allowed  a  more  equal  participation  of  rights. 
Moreover  many  Theban  citizens  were  in  exile. 
Probably  many  had  found  it  adviaeable  to  fly  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Demosthenes,  in  the 
contest  of  eloquence  with  Pytlion.  Yet  many  less 
eminent  men,  friendly,  with  more  or  less  zeal,  to 
their  cause,  remained,  and  many  always  adverse  to 
the  alliance  with  Athens,  and  many  rendered  so  by 
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the  ill  success  of  the  measure.  These  were  reddy  sbct. 
to  receive  the  refugees,  who  would  not  be  unpre-  ^' 
pared  to  profit  from  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Chae- 
roneia.  Altogether  the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes 
found  themselves  so  weakened,  and  their  opponents 
so  strong,  that  no  opposition  to  the  reception  of 
Philip  was  attempted.  The  government  of  course 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  party. 
BcBotia  then  was  emancipated  The  subjection  of 
its  people  to  the  dominion  of  the  Theban  people, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens^ 
managed  by  Demosthenes,  was  abolished,  and  the 
more  liberal  system  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
was  restored.  All  the  Theban,  as  well  as  all  other 
prisoners,  made  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  were 
released  without  ransom.  The  common  expedient 
of  the  Grecian  republics  to  jnovide  tranquillity  and 
safety  for  the  victorious  party,  driving  the  disaf- 
fectal  into  banishment,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  half  the  population,  was  avoided.  That 
it  might  not  be  necessary,  the  Cadmeia  was  occu* 
pied  by  a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic  army, 
probably  mercenary,  or  standing,  forces*  That  any 
Thebans  were  banished,  that  a  single  individtial 
sufiered  in  person  or  property,  is  not  said  by  any 
writer  of  better  authority  than  Justin :  Plutarch 
evidently  knew  nodiing  of  it ;  nor  is  anything  found 
to  die  purpose,  among  all  that  remains  concerning 
this  critical  periodi  from  the  hostile  pen  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

BoDOtia  being  thus  assured  to  the  Amphictyonic 
confederacy,  liberality  might  be  more  safely  extend- 
ed  to  Athens;  and  Philip  proceeded  to  show  a 
liberality,  which,  in  its  day,  excited  the  admiratkm 
of  Gireece,  and  became,  apparently  with  the  great- 
cat  reason,  a  lasting  theme  of  eul<^.    Few  princes 
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CHAP,  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  mag-* 
^^^^J^  nanimity  and  generosity  like  that  now  before  Philip, 
and  none  known  to  history  ever  did  equally  show  it. 
Punishment  against^his  illiberal  revilers,  authors  of 
so  much  trouble  and  so  many  dangers  to  himself, 
and  of  so  many  evils  to  others  his  friends,  being  at 
his  command,  he  not  only  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  falsehood  of  their  continual  assertions  to 
his  disadvantage,  but  disappointed  even  their  own 
expectation,  after  all  their  experience,  o^  his  for- 
bearance. When  they  were  in  power,  he  had  re- 
commended to  the  Athenian  people  to  dismiss 
them,  and  commit  the  direction  of  public  afikirs  to 
better  men  ;  that  the  awful  crisis,  now  so  alarming, 
might  be  prevented.  Fallen  as  they  were,  he  did 
not  even  mention  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  Athens,  from  the  report  of  Demades,  that  favor, 
beyond  hope,  might  be  expected,  an  embassy  ivas 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him.  Meanwhile  he  had 
caused  the  bodies  of  their  slain  to  be  burned,  with 
the  accustomed  ceremonies  of  respect  for  de- 
ceased friends,  and  the  bones  to  be  placed  on  car- 
riages, to  be  transported  to  Athens ;  and  he  com- 
mitted the  procession  to  the  charge  of  his  princi- 
pal minister  Antipater,  whom  he  also  appointed  his 
ambassador  to  the  Athenian  people.  So  far  then 
from  proposing  any  harsh  conditions,  he  freely  of- 
fered renewal  of  peace  and  alliance  upon  the  former 
terms  ;  but,  farther,  in  manifestation  of  his  disposi- 
tion, as  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  while  he  fa- 
vored Athens,  to  maintain  the  antient  order  of 
things,  and,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  to  do  im- 
partial justice  between  state  and  state,  he  procured 
the  restoration  to  the  Athenian  republic  of  its  town 
and  territory  of  Oropus,  which  in  spite  of  the  so- 
licitude, and  in  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  had  been  so  long  held  by  the  Thebans. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Persevering  Sen^^uUmMfuu  of  the  Party  of  Phecien.  Return  of  Deilkoe* 
ihenee.  Funer&l  OraHen  fet  the  SMn  ^  Chearoneia.  Third  Letter 
^Jfermieeto  PhiUp. 

To  suppose  Philip  without  a  political  object,  in  this    SECT' 


liberal  conduct,  were  to  suppose  him  unworthy  to 
be* king  of  Macedonia,  and  still  more  unworthy  to 
be  general-autocrator,  supreme  head  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  confederacy,  or  to  have  the  illustrious  Athe- 
nian patriots,  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  for  his  friends. 
What  his  expectations  may  have  been,  is  not  at  all 
indicated  in  remaining  accounts.  Among  them, 
however,  no  doubt,  was  to  increase  his  popularity 
in  Greece,  and  in  this  he  did  not  fail :  but  if  he 
hoped  in  any  degree  to  gain  the  adverse  parkin 
Adiens,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his  liberality,  cer- 
tainly he  was  most  completely  disappointed. 

We  are  without  information  of  any  particulars  of 
the  conduct  of  Phocion  and  his  friends  :  but  it  ap- 
pears that  their  moderation  and  scrupulousness, 
emulating  the  king  of  Macedonia's  liberality,  were 
excessive.  The  party  of  Chares,  in  consequence, 
began  presendy  to  look  about  them  with  renewed 
hope.  Their  defeat  at  Chaeroneia,  they  saw,  was 
not  followed  up,  as  they  expected,  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction, of  their  former  prospects  :  they  were  not 
compelled,  as  so  many  of  their  betters  had  been,  in 
better  times  of  the  commonwealth,  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight :  they  were  not  reduced  to  a  condi: 
tion,  ordinary  in  the  contentions  of  party  among  the 
republics,  below  that  of  any  other  citizens ;  none  of 
their  former  legal  rights  were  denied  them.  Mean- 
while the  power  of  the  republic  not  only  remained 
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unimpaired,  except  for  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  which 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  bringing  boys  to  man- 
hood, would  recruit,  but,  beyond  all  hope,  increased 
with  the  restoration  of  the  town  and  tdrritory  of 
Oropus.  Its  comparative  importance,  among  die 
Grecian  states,  was  even  greatly  increased,  by  the 
depression  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  through  the 
emancipation  of  the  Boeotian  towns.  But,  what  was 
to  them  far  more  important,  the  constitution  stqpd 
untouched,  with  all  its  convenient  vices,  by  which 
they  had  risen  to)  power ;  and  nothing  seemed  to 
deny  them  hope,  with  diligent  use  of  opportunitieSy 
again  to  rise. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  (so,  without  more  ezpla* 
nation,  iBschines  has  described  it)  aflforded  oppor- 
tunity for  Demosthenes  to  return  to  Athens  without 
meeting  popular  indignation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
large  party  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  tho 
there  were  able  and  celebrated  orators  among  them, 
felt  now  not  less,  but  perhaps  even  more  than  before, 
the  want  of  his  various  superior  talents,  to  direct 
their  measures,  and  restore  their  fallen  cause. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  waft  put  forward  as  can- 
didate, to  be  elected  one  of  the  commbsioners  of*  a 
board,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  terms  of  the 
peace.  In  this  he  failed.  But  neither  himself  nor 
his  party  were  so  discouraged.  They  presently  re- 
solved upon  a  bold  measure,  singularly  calculated 
to  distress  their  opponents,  and  give  some  new  life 
to  their  own  faded  popularity.  They  proposed,  in 
the  general  assembly,  that  those  slain  at  Chaeroneia 
should  be  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  as  antient 
custom  prescribed  for  citizens  falling  in  battle  for 
their  countr)\  The  rigid  scrupulousness  of  Pho- 
cion  and  his  friends  seems  to  have  afforded  such 
opportunity  for  incouragement  to   the  multitude. 
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formerljr  at  tbe  heels  of  Chares,  and  desiring  still 
his  profitable  patronage,  that  they  were  obliged,  or 
thought  themselves  obliged,  to  let  this  motion  pass 
without-oj^position.  An  oratdt  was  then  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  speak  'the  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  not  Demoi-  de 
an  office  for  Phocion  or  his  friends,  who  had  totally  m^ 
disapproved  the  war.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  left 
to  be  chosen,  according  to  his  own  boast,  in  pre- 
ference to  ^schines,  Demades,  Hegemon,  Pytho- 
cles,  and  all  others  of  their  party. 

An  oration    has  been    transmitted  among  his 
works,  as  that  which  *he  spoke  on  the  occasion. 
Some  doubts  about  it  have  been  entertained  by 
some  eminent  critics,  not  however  agreeing  in  their 
objections;    and  whatever  partial  injuries  it  may 
have  sustained,  in  publication  and  transcription,  the 
admirable  ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been  adapted 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  orator's  actual  situation,  and 
to  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  his  party,  in  their 
depression  and  difficulties,  speak  strongly  and  per* 
haps  unanswerably  to  its  general  authenticity.     In 
the  outset  he  soars  into  fabulous  antiquity  ;  with  the 
same  view,  apparentiy,  as  Isocrates  has  often  resort- 
ed  to  the  same  artifice,  to  lead  away  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  firom  party-distinctions,  which  now  it 
was  as  much  his  business  to  blend,  as  formerly  to 
widen.    Winding  tiien,  rapidly  down,  through  the 
Persian  wars,  to  the    immediate  objects  of   his 
speech,  he  connects  his  subject,  by  observing  how 
dtose,  whose  fall  he  was  to  celebrate,  resembled  the 
heroes,  so  universally  admired,  of  whom  he  had 
before  been  speaking.     He  then  checks  his  course  Demosth. 
to  remark,,  that  he  was  aware  of  difference  of  poli-  p'l^ 
tical  sentiments  among  his  auditory  ;  and  he  would  jjo^^^*' 
offeiid  none ;  for,  no  discourse,  he  observes,  could 
have  the  desired  effect,  without  some  harmonizing 
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CHAP. .  disposition  in  the  hearer's  mind.    Neverdieless  he 

,J^^!:^i^  affected  to  consjkler  the  numerous  citizens,  not  of 

antient  Attic  blood,  as  those  who  alone  could  differ 

from  him*    Rushing  then  again  into  the  midst  of 

t  .  his  subject,  he  proceeds,  *  It  will  be  said  we  were 

*  defeated  :  but  in  defeat  these  departed  heroes  had 

*  no  share.  Those  who  fall,  on  either  side,  are 
!  conquerors  :  the  honors  of  victory  are  equally  due 
\  to  both.    But  look  to  the  effect  of  these  men's 

*  deeds.     We  owe  to  them  that  our  country  was 

*  not  invaded.  The  very  circumstances  of  the 
Demotth.  ^  peace  prove  this.  The  Ibrd  of  our  adversaries 
p[*748.£d!  *  ^^  aware  that  the  kindred  of  such  men  would  be 
Parii,        €  jjij^g  themselves ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  become 

^  their  friend,  than  put  all  to  hazard  by  farther  con- 

*  test.'  Having  thus  boldly  asserted,  to  the  Athe- 
nian Many,  that  they  owed  nothing  to  his  political 
opponents  for  procuring  such  advantageous  terms 
of  peace,  and  nothing  to  the  conquering  prince  for 
granting  them,  he  was  aware  that  sOme  softening 
was  necessary.  Eulogy  of  Philip,  which  he  had 
not  scrupled  in  some  of  his  most  adverse  speeches, 
he  would  not  scruple  now ;  but  he  managed  to  put 
it  rather  into  the  mouths  of  others  ;  and,  while  he 
gave  praise  due  to  the  Macedonian  king,  he  com- 
bined with  it  flattery  and  instigation  to  the  Athenian 
people.  *  Let  those  who  fought  against  us,'  he 
says,  ^  be  asked,  and  there  is  not  one  but  will  avow, 

*  that  not  their  superior  military  merit  produced 

*  our  defeat,  but  our  incalculable  hard  fortune,  and 

*  the  skill,  the  daring  courage,  the  superior  mind 

*  of  their  commander^.  And  this  must  be  evident 
'  to  all,  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  existed  in  the 

#5.     R«i8ke. 
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<  souls  of  these  men:   they  preferred  a  glorious    sect. 

*  death  to  a  life  of  shame  ;  and  with  them  the  dig-  ^.^^^ 

*  nity  of  the  country  has  perished.'  -  What  next 
follows^  with  extrabnlinary  ingenuity  imH^ned  and 
wrought,  to  win  the  attention  and  interest  the  fancy 
of  the  actual  auditory,  will  be  felt  by  the  reader  of 
aitertimes,  only  in  proportion  as  his  imagination 
may  place  him  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Athenian  citizens.  It  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  wards  of  Attica,  and  the  heroes,  their  supposed 
founders,  Erechtheus,  Cecmps,  Ajax,  and  otiiers; 
each  name  accompanied  with  a  panegjmcal  apostro- 
phe on  their  merits,  most  ingeniously  variefd  ihtough 
the  long  roil ;  with  a  reference  to  the  congenial  vir- 
tues and  merits  of  those,  their  successors,  in  whose 
honor  the  actual  ceremony  was  instituted.  Hence 
is  drawn,  with  great  advantage,  a  consolatory  ex- 
horunion  to  the  parents  and  other  relations  of  the 
deceased,  with  which  the  speech  concludes  ^\ 

This  funeral  ceremony,  under  all  its  circum* 
stances,  appears  tor  have  been  a  triumphant  measure 
for  ^e'  party,  and  esptecially  for  Demosthenes.  He 
no  longer  feared  now  to  put  himself  forward  again 
upon  the  beiha.  He  proposed  decrees  to  provide  Deaosth. 
for  the  security  of  the  city,  by  repairs  of  the  fortifi-  309^310!*' 
cations  and  arrangements  for  the  garrison,  and 
those  decrees  were  passed.  He  offered  himself  for 
ah  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  important,  that 
of  providitor  of  the  victualling  of  the  city  and  he 
was  elected.  The  effscts  of  the  victory  of  Chaero- 
neia  were,  as  far  as  the  Athenian  republic,  standing 
by  itself,  was  concerned,  almost  done'awdy:  the 
principal  powers  of  government  returned  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares. 

1^  Slome  remarks  on  tbto  oration  are,  for  more  convenience, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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CHAP.  The  disappointment  and  disturbance  insuingto 
^^J^JJ^  the  peace-partyi  firom  Uiis  reviviscency  of  the  party 
of  war  and  troubles^  are  indicated  in  the  third  and 
last  of  the  extant  letters  of  Isocrates  to  Philip.  In 
diat  letter  Isocrates  says,  he  had  had  much  satis* 
iSnction  in  conversing  with  Antipater,  who  had  been 
sent  as  minister  to  Athens  after  the  batde  of  Chat^ 
roneia ;  but  he  proceeds  to  indicate  that  he  thought 
the  king  had  afterward  rather  neglected  his  friends 
in  Greece.  He  reminds  him  that,  through  the 
event  of  that  battle,  all  was  in  his  power :  he  might, 
at  his  pleasure,  carry  into  effect  the  great  purposes 
of  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  compel  any  refrac- 
tory republics  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  put 
an  effectual  check  upon  that  mad  ambition,  which 
had  produced  such  destructive  contentions  among 
them.  He  professes  to  consider  Philip  still  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  saving  the  country  ;  and  he 
urges  the  expedition  to  Asia,  in  which  the  restless 
might  find  employment  to  their  mind,  as  necessary 
toward  providing  for  the  peace  of  Greece.  Sq 
bent  was  he  upon  this,  his  favorite  project,  now, 
he  observes,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  that  if  ex- 
treme age  did  not  absolutely  disable  him,  he  would 
not  content  himself  with  writing,  but  would  wait  on 
'  the  king,  to  exhort  him  to  the  measure.  The  exe- 
cution, he  proceeds  to  observe,  and  justly,  as  events 
afterward  showed,  would  be  far  easier,  with  Philip's 
present  means,  thsoi  the  acquisition  of  his  actual 
power  and  glory,  with  the  strength  of  the  distressed 
kingdom  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He  con- 
clud»  with  an  observation,  which  will  appear  ex- 
travagant to  the  modem  reader,  unless  much  ob« 
servant  of  the  ways  of  antiquity,  that  notihing 
greater  could  then  remain  for  Philip,  unless  to  be 
made  a  god.     But  for  those  of  his  age,  even  for 
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one  of  the  general  wisdom  and  moral  rectitude  of  sect. 
Isocrates,  such  a  sentiment  must  not  be  estimated  ^^^^^^ 
by  the  measure  of  die  juster  notions  which  Chris- 
tiani^)  giving  diem  to  Mahometanism,  has  made 
the  common  feeling  of  men,  now,  so  widely  over 
the  earth.  The  popular  belief,  amcmg  the  Greeks, 
that  Hercules,  and  perhaps  others,  from  mortal  men, 
had  actually  become  immortal  gods,  may  warrant 
the  expression  of  Isocrates ;  which  is  modest  in 
comparison  of  the  vanity  and  flattery,  not  less  ab« 
surd  than  immoral  and  impious,  soon  after  begin- 
ning to  prevail  among  the  Greeks,  and,  after  them, 
carried  by  the  Romans  even  to  greater  extrava<» 
gance  ^. 

^^  I  have  had  occaaion  fonnerlj  to  observe  that  some  critics, 
of  very  respectable  learning,  have  taken  the  fancy  to  slight 
Xenophoa^s  indication  of  his  own  age,  and  to  prefer  testimony 
to  it,  very  indirect,  and  everyway  qaestioaable,  from  writers 
living  not  till  some  centnries  after  him.  It  seems  indis- 
pensable here  to  advert  to  the  fancy  of  some  other  critics, 
also  of  respectable  learning,  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
Isocrates  to  his  own  existence,  and  to  reckon  him  certainly 
dead,  at  the  time  to  which  his  letter,  commonly  intitled  his 
third  to  Philip,  is  in  the  text  attributed.  In  that  epistle  the 
name,  Chsroneia,  indeed  does  not  occur ;  but  the  battle  of 
Chsroneia  seems  as  clearly  indicated,  as  if  the  name  had  been 
added.  Referring  to  his  oration,  formerly  sent  to  Philip,  and 
professing  adherence  still  to  the  opinions  there  professed,  the 
writer  aMs  that,  what  he  then  proposed  and  recommended, 
was  now  in  large  proportion  accomplished,  through  the  recent 
battle^  by  which  the  ttate  of  Greece  was  greatly  altered.  This 
coald  apply  to  no  battle  but  that  of  Cheroneia.  After  that 
battle  then  Philip  sent  Antipater  (so.Polybius  assures  us^  as 
his  minister  to  Athens.  Isocrates  accordingly,  in  his  third 
epntle,  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  large  opportunity  he  had 
had  for  conferring  with  Antipater.  It  may  then  be  added  that, 
before  that  battle,  the  hyperbole,  with  which  the  epistle  con- 
cludes, must  have  appeared  extravagant,  even  to  minds  tinc- 
tured as  those  of  the  Greeks  mostly  were ;  but,  after  the  battle, 
it  would  harmonize  with  popular  notions. 

But  in  the  zeal  of  the  schools,  in  following  times,  for  the 
cause  of  Demosthenes  and  democracy,  a  story  was  propagated 
that  Isocrates,  oppressed  with  anguish  at  the  view  of  Uie  ruin 
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CHAP,  brought  upon  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  by  Philip's 
XLII.  Yictory  at  ChaBroneia,  destroyed  himself  by  a  voluntary  absti- 
v^^*^^  nence  from  nourisliment.  Dibnysios  of  Halicamatsus  has  no- 
ticed the  story,'  as  if  he  desired  it  should  have  credit ;  but  ia 
wayfaring  phrase  only,  so  little  circumstantial,  that  it  might 
be  difficmt  to  report  it  after  him,  without  help  from  the  more 
explicit  account  iQ  Plutarch's  lives  of  the  orators.  It  was 
however  impossible  to  establish  the  -credit  of  Demosthenes 
as  a  patriot,  without  invalidating  either  the  character  of 
Isocrates,  or  the  authority  of  iiis  written  opinions,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  letter.  Against  his  character  for  honesty  and 
true  patriotism  liothing  has  been  ventured.  His  character  for 
wisdom  Rollin  and  some  other  modems  have  questioned,  on 
the  modest  supposition  that  they  understood  the  interest  of 
Athens  and  of  Greece  better  than  Isocrates  and  Phocion* 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judgement  of  Isocrates, 
nothing,  among  the  politics  of  all  antiquity,  is  clearer  than 
the  evidence  in  his  extant  writings  that,  for  himself,  his 
friends,  his  republic  and  all  Greece,  what  he  most  dreaded 
was  the  success  of  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  battle  of  Cheroneia.  The  story  therefore  of  his  destroy- 
ing himself  on  account  of  the  victory  of  his  friend,  the  king 
Macedonia,  is  evidently  an  absurd  fable  ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  seeing  the  success  it  has  met  with,  its  propagators 
calcullAted  well,  what  might  seem  not  easy  to  calculate,  the 
reception  it  would  obtain  froin  the  understandings  of  some  and 
the  oisposition  of  others,  altogiether  a  laige  portion  of  what 
has  been  called  the  republic  of  letters,  through  many  genera- 
tions, to  late  posterity. 

The  learned  translator  and  editor  Auger,  in  a  note  on  the 
third  epistle  of  Isocrates,  makes  this  remarkable  observation : 
^  De  quo  prslio  hie  agatur,  non  satis  liquet :  non  de  illo  certe 
(  quod  ad  Cheroneiam  foit  commissum,  et  post  quod  Isocrates 
^  statim^  e  vitta  excessit.  Forte  loquitur  orator  de  pugna  ilia 
^  per  quam  helium  Phocicum  confectum  est'  where  the 
learned  critic  found  an  account  of  any  battle  by  which  the 
Phocian  war  was  ended,  he  has  not  said,  and  I  must  own  I 
cannot  tell. 

'  Concerning  *  the  death  of  Isocrates  there  remains  notice 
from  writers  of  hirh  authority.  T4ie  oldest  that  has  fallen 
within  the  scope  of  my  observation,  is  that  of  Cicera  That 
very  eminent  Roman  lived  near  three  hundred  years  after 
the  illustrious  Athenian.  Writing  a  treatise  upon  old  age,  he 
mentions  the  death  of  Isocrates  among  instances  of  placid 
elderhood,  quietly  and  desirably  completed,  in  his  ninety-ninth 
year :  ^  Est  etiam  quiete  et  pure  et  eleganter  actSB  setatis  pla- 
^  cida  ac  lenis  senectus : — qualem  Isocratis,  qui  eum  librum,' 
^  qui'  PanathenaYcus  inscribitur,  quarto  et  nonagesimo  anno 
^  scripsisse  dicitur,  vixitque  quinquennium  postea.'  Cicero 
evidently  either  was  uninformed  of  the  story  of  the  fatal  an- 
guish of  Isocrates,  or  thought  it  unworthy  of  attention. 
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Next  18  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  about  half  a  century    SECT.  • 
later,  but  within  which  half  century  a  prodigious  change  had       VI. 
taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the  civilized  world,  through  ^^"v-^^ 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  republic.     Dionysius  says  that  Isocrates  died  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  at  the  age  of  full  ninety- 
eight,  *  having  resolved  that  his  life  should  end  with  the  good 
'  days  of  the  republic,  while  it  was  yet  uncertain  how  Philip 
'  would  use  the  fortune  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
*  Greeks.'     Fvuftij  ypn<fonL8vog  S^mx  rotg  dyoAoTs  t%  nttKsuig  tfvpcoL- 
m)Ji(ftu  rov  kavrov  j8/ov,  (W^Xou  In  ovro^  rw^  Y©^(fwaj  rji  rv')Qi 
0^7t7e9g^  rapaXa§uv  njv  twv  *EXX^wv  dg/ifv.     The  expression 
of  Dionysius  here  may  seem  to  imply  a  violent  death.    How 
far  it  necessarily  implies  so  much  I  leave  to  the  learned  to 
determine. 

Philostratus  wrote  about  a  century  after  Dionysius,  and  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Isocrates  thus :  ^ATiUavs  iiiy 
o5w  'Ad?fv>j(fiv,  ofupi  TO,  Ixarov  ft-ij.  ''Era  Si  owrov  liyujxfida  rcjv 
kv  jtoTJfi^i  d/sro6av6vrun'  i^stStj  jubsrol  rd  xard  Xmpmstav  JrsXsura, 
Ikii  xap«p^a^  rfiv  dxp6oL<fsv  rw  'Ad*ivaiwv  irraj'tfjULowoff.  Philostratus 
seems  to  have  heard  of  no  violence  beyond  the  meer  shock 
from  intelligence  of  the  event. 

In  the  Life  of  Isocrates,  attributed  to  Phitarch,  but  rather 
supposed  of  some  other,  not  earlier,  but  rather  later  author, 
we  find,  at  length,  the  story  of  the  death  of  Isocrates  grown 
into  fuller  size ;  the  very  words  he  spoke,  of  which  there  is 
no  appearance  that  the  earlier  writers  knew  anything,  being 
now  reported ;  tho  the  whole  bears  still  but  an  incongruous 
and  uncertain  shape.  ^  Isocrates  died,'  says  that  author,  ^  in 
^  consequence  of  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Chseronela, 
^  which  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  palasstra  of  Hlppo- 
^  crates.  Exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  three  verses  from  three 
*'  detached  passages  of  Euripides, 

lUKf^  h  TavroXffio;  ek  IliVav  fjboXuv, 

^  He  abstained  from  food  four  days,  and  then  expired ;  not 
^  bearing  to  see  Greece  a  fourth  time  subjugated.'  Proceed- 
ing through  various  other  matters,  then  the  author  comes 
again  to  hb  death :  ^  Some  say  he  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  hia 
^  abstinence  from  food,  others  on  the  fourth,  the  day  of  the 
^  public  funeral  of  those  who  fell  at  Chsroneia.' 

On  a  view  of  this  account,  the  questions  occur,  Did  the 
learned  writer  mean  to  compare  the  aged  orator's  case  to  those 
of  Danatis,  Pelops,  and  Cadmus,  as  if  he  was  to  expect 
banishment  from  the  tyranny  of  the  conqueror?  or  did  he 
mesin  to  compare  Philip  himself  to  those  antient  heroes,  who 
came  from  afar  and  acquired  honor  with  dominion  in  Greece  t 

TOL.  TIL  15  . 
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^QAP.     H^  ^®  expression,  ^  Greece   the  fourth  time  stibjagated,' 

XUI.*     been  intended  to  imply  that,  under  the  prior  empire,  succes- 

s^^v^^   siyely  of  Lacedasmon,  Athens  and  Thebes,  Greece  was  as 

effectually  subjugated  as  now  under  Macedonia?  Or  what 

should  we  take  to  be  the  value  of  that  expression  ? 

After  all  these  four  writers  comes  Suidas,  who,  following 
0ome  author  differing  from  all,  reports  that  Isocrates  reached 
his  hundred  and  sixth  year. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  in  Leo  the  tenth^s  age,  was 
revived,  and  with  new  violence,  the  passion  of  its  cultivators 
for  the  political  principles  of  Demosthenes,  which  involved  a 
desire  to  represent  the  great  orator  himself  as  a  model  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  to  scandalize  his  great  opponent,  the 
king  of  Macedonia.  But  among  denials  to  these  purposes^ 
two  were  glaring,  and  might  seem  insuperable ;  the  constant 
connection  of  Demosthenes  with  a  person  of  character  so 
universally  reprobated  as  Chares ;  and  the^ opposition  to  De- 
mosthenes, and  connection  with  Philip,  of  two  persons  of 
characters  so  universally  allowed  excellent,  as  Isocrates  and 
Phocion.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  however  had  their 
resources ;  and  among  favoring  circumstances  may  be  reckon* 
ed,  what  has  always  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  extension 
of  Grecian  litterature,  its  inaccessibility  but  through  the 
medium  of  another  dead  language.  In  treating  of  the  cir- 
cumstances where  the  connection  of  Demosthenes  with  Cha- 
res would  come  in  view,  antient  authority  has  been  shoved 
aside  or  veiled ;  in  treating  of  those  where  the  opposition  of 
Isocrates  and  Phocion  to  Demosthenes  Is  most  manifested,  a 
step  farther  has  been  ventured,  and  antient  authority  has  been 
boldly  superseded  by  modem  fancy.  The  probi^  and  pa- 
triotism of  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  have,  indeed,  not  been 
questioned ;  but,  as  before  observed,  it  has  not  been  scrupled 
to  impute  to  them  ignorance  of  the  interest  of  their  country, 
the  modem  sages  modestly  undertaking  to  know  it  better  than 
they. 

Such  extravagances,  whether  resulting  from  misjudgement 
or  artifice,  have  not  equally  obtained  among  our  own  fellow- 
countrymen.  A  note  of  Taylqr's  on  a  proposed  correction  of 
jGschines,  by  H.  Stephens,  both  for  the  explanation  it  affords 
and  the  presumption  it  reproves,  has  so  much  merit,  that  I 
would  not  risk  injury  to  it  by  giving  it  otherwise  tiian  in  his 
own  words.  The  passage  speaks  of  generals  tfWsp/ouvr^, 
^  acting  in  concert  with,'  some  of  the  orators.  On  tlie  word 
^wspymivTSc  Taylor  says,  ^  Iwnyfipwm^  babes,  mi  lector,  ex 
^  divinatione  H.  Stephani :  quodnollem.  Facilius  enimfuisset 
^  et  expeditius,  immo  levissimo  clinamine  a  receptis  deflexisset, 
^  proponendo  (fvytowyrsg-  Sed  UU  genimn  el  ttatum  iitku  rtipub* 
^  Uett  varum  intelUxit^  ewn  uta  seripierit.  In  civitate  admini»> 
*  tranda  Atheniensiuib,  Par  ibfTitmim,  rhetor  scilicet  et  iu^e^ 
^  rator,   quorum  hie  auctoritate  et  rebus  gestis,  ille  lingua 
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^  et  ore,  pnBcellnit,  sibi  inTicem  mutoas  semper  opens  prs*     8ECT4 
^staboit:  VI. 

'AXX'  hy^  Of  fu^^iv,  i  S^  fyxfi  cqXXov  hina. 
^  Huic  rei    abiinde  fiiFet,  &  receptam  .ffiBchinis  lectionem 
*  toetnr,  insignisBiiiiiis  Plntarcbi   Iocub,  de   fratemo  amore^ 
<  quern  exscribo  :^  Ok  yJv  Jh  xatl^  Mfoc  hSw^  fiaSi^wrH  »^^^ 

np6tfrr9tTH'    P-  390.  Reiske. 

Leland  bas  sbown  tbat,  wben  be  would  venture  to  tbink 
for  bimself,  be  could  sometimes  tbink  well ;  bat  be  bas  g^ren 
bimself  up  far  too  mucb  to  bis  Frencb  predecessor  in  tbe 
bistory  of  Pbllip,  Olivier,  wbose  autborify,  quoted  in  bis 
mai^n,  appears  even  ridiculous,  in  company  witb  tbe  names 
of  Tbucydides,  Xenopbon,  and  the  orators;  and  for  the 
politics  of  Isocrates  and  Pbocion,  be  does  not  risk  any  opinion 
of  his  own,  but  bows  to  Rollin,  whom  be  bas  quoted  at  great 
length.  It  should  however  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  the 
fellowcountiyman  of  Rollin,  tbe  learned  translator  and  editor, 
Auger,  that,  witb  his  very  abundant  negligence  and  wildness, 
he  has  sometimes  shown  great  fairness.  With  the  emest  zeal 
of  the  continental  lettered  of  his  day  for  democratical  princU 
pks,  he  wiU  have  Demosthenes  a  perfect  patriot;  yet  at 
the  same  moment,  with  the  spirit  of  a  FVench  genUeman 
of  the  old  school,  he  admits,  tho  with  professed  regret,  in  a 
phrase,  quoted  in  a  former  note,  that  &e  deficient  probity  of 
Demosthenes,  in  his  private  character,  remained  too  clearly 
proved. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Isocrates  then,  I  will  own  myself 
satisfied  with  the  testimony  in  his  third  epistle,  that  he  out- 
fived  some  time  the  battle  of  Chasroneia,  and  also  with  the 
testimony  there,  consonant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  writings, 
that  he  rejoiced  in  the  event,  as  favorable  to  what  had  been, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  bis  views  for  the  good  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece.  For  that  then  of  which  he  could  leave  no 
account,  I  would  give  most  credit  to  Cicero,  and  believe  that, 
after  a  fortunate,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  a  placid  elderhood 
(not  without  anidety,  the  lot  of  all,  but  without  great  misfor- 
tune,) he  died  in  the  course  of  nature. 

Some  remarks  on  the  fokeral  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
too  long  for  convenient  insertion  where  the  subject  occurs  in 
the  text,  may  perhaps  best  find  a  place  here. 

In  the  epistle  of  Dipnysius  of  Halicamassus  to  Ammsus, 
the  funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes  b  twice  mentioned  ;  in 
one  place,  without  any  doubt  expressed  of  its  authenticity ;  but, 
in  the  other  place,  as  what  he  desired  to  consider  as  spurious. 
On  this  the  questions  occur.  Did  Dionysius  mean  to  speak  of 
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CHAP.  ^^^  oration,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  ns  as  the  ftmeral 
XUL*  oration  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  first  occasion,  or  on  the  second, 
or  on  both,  or  on  neither  ?  I  will  venture  to  own  my  opinion 
that  he  meant  it  on  both.  On  the  first  occasion  he  is  consi- 
dering the  ](inds,  or  genera,,  of  orations,  among  which  he 
reckons  the  funeral  a  Sstinct  iLind.  Giving  the  names  then 
of  illustrious  orators  who  had  left  examples  of  such,  he  men- 
tions Demosthenes  among  them.  It  sufficed  him,  on  that 
occasion,  that  a  funeral  oration  was  extant  among  the  gene- 
rally allowed  works  of  that  orator.  But  on  the  second  occa- 
sion Le  is  discussing  the  various  merits  of  the  extant  works  of 
Demosthenes.  His  particular  opinion  of  the  funeral  oration 
would  be  then  of  course  to  be  given.  There  then  he  says, 
not  positively  that  the  funeral  oration  is  spurious,  but  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  believe  it  genuine  ;  adding  his  reason  in  three 
epithets  ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  a  composition 
so  (pognxhs^xsvlgy^ou^a^Cidv^^  as  the  funeral  oration,  could  be  the 
work  of  Demosthenes. 

To  appreciate  this  kind  of  criticism  of  such  a  work,  so  con- 
nected with,  and  necessarily  to  be  influenced  by,  the  politics 
of  the  moment,  it  may  be  expedient  to  consider  what  Diony- 
slus  was,  and  in  what  times  he  lived.  Dionysius  himself,  and 
all  other  Greeks,  and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  had  been 
living  under  Roman  despotism.  Possibly  his  youth  might  see 
the  last  convulsions  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  it  most 
despotically  commanded  the  civilized  world  ;  but  no  free 
government  was  ever  within  the  scope  of  his  conversation. 
.Hence  apparently  that  very  limited  direction  of  his  mind  to 
politics,  which  is  seen  in  his  judgement  on  Thucydides,  and, 
still  more  remarkably,  on  Polybios.  A  learned,  discerning 
and  elegant  litterary  critic,  he  looked  on  the  faneral  oration 
with  the  eye  of  a  litterary  critic  only,  except  as  he  shared  in 
that  theoretical  zeal  for  liberty,  and  partiality  for  democracy, 
which  were  almost  universal  among  the  lettered  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Little  allowing  therefore  for  the  extraordi- 
narily difficult  situation  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  spoke  the 
funeral  oration,  he  was  disappointed  not  to  find  the  orator^s 
usual  torrent  of  eloquence,  for  which  the  subject  might  seem 
peculiarly  to  call.  Hence  his  epithet  xsvhe,  the  torrent's  chan- 
nel appeared  to  him,  comparatively  at  least,  empty.  Equally 
he  would  allow  little  consideration  for  the  arts  necessary  to 
obviate  jealousy,  while  the  orator  endevored  to  conciliate  the 
Httention,  not  of  his  distressed  party  only,  but  of  his  audience 
as  widely  as  might  be,  and  convey,  as  by  a  fable,  the  meaning 
which  could  not  prudently  be  delivered  in  plainer  terms. 
Thus  that  large  portion  of  the  composition,  which  runs  into 
fabulous  antiquity,  might  earn,  with  Dionysius,  the  epithet 
itatSuptCiSr]^.  It  is  true  that  in  no  other  of  the  extant  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  episodical  matter  of  that  kind  is  found  ;  tho 
nith  his  cotemporary  Isocrates  it   is  very  ordinary.     But  it 
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may  deserve  olMerratiefi  that  in  a  decree,  formerly  noticed  In  ^ECT. 
the  text,  a  decree  on  a  most  momeDtons  occasion,  that  which  vi.  * 
immediately  led  to  the  battle  of  Chsroneia,  this  very  artifice  s 
-has  been  resorted  to  by  Demosthenes  himself.  Soch  references 
to  remote  and  fabulous  times  would  be  surely  less  generally 
congruous  in  a  decree  than  in  an  oration.  But  the  orator  has 
evidently  thought  it  for  his  purpose  to  give  to  that  decree  the 
style  and  effect  of  an  oration ;  and  with  that  view  has  introduc- 
ed what  would  be  there  truly  4raida;»66f)(,  if  it  was  not  suited, 
through  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  produce  an  impor- 
tant effect  One  part  of  the  oration  thus  appearing,  to  the 
critic  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  childish,  and  the  rest  empty, 
the  whole  would  of  course  become,  with  him,  intitled  to  the 
remaining  epithet  <po;nx<^^ 

Having  ventured  so  far  to  declare  my  opinion  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Dionysius,  on  the  supposition,  which  1  think  probable, 
that  he  had  in  view  the  oration  in  question,  it  will  be  the  less 
necessary  to  add  anything  upon  the  far  less  authoritative  opi- 
nions of  Libanius  and  Photlus,  because  they  seem  to  have  had 
little  consideration  among  modem  critics,  who  have  generally 
•avoided  notice  of  any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  this  ora- 
tion. The  learned  John  Taylor  however  is  an  exception  to 
require  some  attention.  And  yet  I  must  own  the  greater  part 
of  his  objections,  stated  in  his  Lectlones  Lysiacte,  appear  to  me 
futile.  For  why  was  an  orator,  proposing,  with  a  political 
purpose,  to  amuse  the  Athenian  people  with  a  panegyrical 
catalogue  of  the  several  wards  of  Attica,  to  confine  himself 
exactly  to  the  order  of  the  crier's  roll  7  His  intention  evidently 
required  a  kind  of  poetical  freedom.  What  then  is  that  ^  au- 
thority of  history,'  which  denies  to  the  daughters  of  a  prince 
of  the  fabulous  ages,  Erechtheus,  the  title,  which  the  oration 
iias  given  them,  of  Hyacinthids  ?  And  what  is  that  other  un- 
specified authority,  on  which  the  critic  would  contest,  with 
Homer,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  one,  whose  own  name  is 
not  very  familiar  in  Grecian  history,  Acamas  ?  Any  sophist 
between  the  times  of  Demosthenes  and  Dionysius,  or  even  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Photius  again,  probably  might  have  learnt 
the  order  observed  by  the  crier  in  calling  over  the  Attic  wards^ 
and  the  titles  of  the  daughters  of  ErechUieus,  and  the  name  of 
the  mother  of  Acamas,  as  well  perhaps  as  Demosthenes  him- 
self, but  surely  as  well  as  any  modem  critic ;  and  a  sophist,  fa- 
bricating an  oration,  with  the  purpose  of  passing  it  for  the  work 
of  Demosthenes,  would  be  the  more  scmpulously  attentive  to 
such  insignificant  matters,  clearly  within  his  reach,  ^he  must 
be  conscious  of  his  deficiency  for  many  of  more  importance 
clearly  beyond  it.  A  sophist,  also,  of  aflertimes,  would  be 
likely  to  be  less  heedful  of  the  art,  and  caution  so  remarka- 
ble in  the  oration,  and  he  would  be  especially  desirous  to  give 
the  torrent  all  the  impetuosity,  the  failure  of  which  so  disap- 
pohited   Dionysius.      But  hardly  any  sophist,  of  times   when 
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CHAP,  republics  were  no  more,  hardly  Demosthenes  htmseli^  in  « 
XLII.  later  age,  coald  liare  so  adapted  his  choice  and  arrangement 
of  matter,  or  even  his  choice  and  torn  of  phrase,  to  those  very 
critical  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  Demosthenes  him- 
self, with  iBschines,  and  Isocrates,  and  others,  have  laid  open 
to  OS. 

But  Taylor  has  stated  objection  of  another  kind,  in  which  I 
have  found  concurrence  from  some  whose  opinions  on  such 
subjects,  as  well  as  Taylor's,  I  respect  highly.  ^  Multa  pns- 
^  terea,'  says  Taylor,  ^  contra  puritatem  Atticam  dicta,  multa 
\  invenuste  oppo8ita.\  Lect  Lysiac.  p.  236,  ed.  Reiske.  The 
first- thing  that  strikes,  in  regard  to  these  objections,  is  that 
they  are  not  found  among  those  of  Dionysius :  they  are  de- 
scribed by  none  of  his  three  epithets.  Nevertheless,  not  desiiw 
ing  that  they  should  not  carry  ail  the  authority  that  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  modem  criticism  on  antient  language,  I  will 
venture  to  offer  some  suggestions. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
Demosthenes  undertook  to  speak  the  funeral  oration,  which  he 
certainly  did  speak,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  think  it  dot 
prudent  for  himself  to  publish  in  writing  what  he  did  so  venture 
to  speak.  But  an  oration  on  such  a  subject,  delivered  under 
such  circumstances,  by  Demosthenes,  would  be,  in  its  day,  an 
object  of  the  most  extensive  curiosity :  it  would  hardly  fid!  to 
be  published  by  some  person,  more  or  less  perfecUy ;  nor 
could  such  a  publication  be  indifferent  to  Demosthenes.  He 
would  desire  that  the  matter  and  arrangement  should  be  such 
as  might  produce  all  the  effect  of  his  spoken  oration  ;  but  he 
might  rather  chuse  that  the  diction  should  be  what  he  might 
deny.  The  Alexandrine  library  became  afterward  the  great 
depository  of  the  litterature  of  antiquity.  Possibly  the  learned 
men  who  superintended  that  library.  In  collecting  the  works 
of  Demosthenes,  finding  the  diction  of  the  funeral  oration  less 
perfect  than  could  be  satisfactory  to  them,  yet  thinking  It 
otherwise  fit  to  be  received  as  a  work  of  the  great  orator,  may 
have  ventured  to  polish  some  parts,  leaving  others  untouch- 
ed ;  whence  might  arise  ground  for  Taylor's  two  objections, 
the  ^  contra  puritatem  Atticam  dicta,'  and  the  ^  Invenuste  oppo- 
*  sita.'  Nevertheless,  let  some  phrases  be  less  graceful,  and 
some  less  purely  Attic,  and  even  none  from  the  pen  of  De- 
mosthenes, yet  the  whole  oration  may  have  come  from  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  differing  scarcely  in  substance,  scarcely 
in  arrangement,  and  perhaps  littie  even  in  diction,  from  what 
he  spoke. 
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SECTION  VIL 

Ctmgnsi  of  Qrtcian  States  0X  CwirUh.  Tke  King  of  JUaetioniiu  eUeied 
JhttoeraloT'general  of  Oretce  for  War  against  Persia.  Preparations 
for  War  against  Persia,    Assassination  of  the  King  of  JUaetdonia. 

While  things  were  in  this  disturbed  state  at  Athens,    bect. 
what  was  passing  elsewhere  in  Greece  we  have  v^^^^ 
scarcely  any  infomiation.    Some  contention  of  par- 
tks  however  there  would  be  everywhere.    Araong 
those  republics,  which  had  begun  their  connection 
with  Macedonia  by  voting  golden  crowns  and  bra- 
zen statues  to  Philip,  and  inviting  him  to  hospita- 
lity in  their  cities,  and  throughout  the  numerous 
states  in  whose  forces  he  had  trusted  for  opposing 
the  armies  of  the  confederacy  managed  by  Demos- 
thenes, there  would  still  exist  an  anti-Macedonian 
party.    But  that  party  was  so  depressed  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  and  so  wanted  a 
head  capable  of  showing  itself  and  openly  offering  B.C.3S7. 
patronage,  that  the  winter  passed  without  any  event  01.110.4. 
fiir  the  histCMian's  notice.  "^ 

In  the  next  spring,  Philip,  whether  more  stimu-  B.C. 338. 
lated  by  the  instances  of  his  Athenian  friends,  or  by  ^••^i^-'*- 
the  ambition  within  his  own  mind,  by  views  coin- 
ciding with  those  of  Isocrates,  for  the  good  of 
Greece,  or  of  any  interests  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, or  principally  of  his  own  power  and  fame,  re- 
solved to  give  up  the  glorious  ease  which,  by  his 
aUe  and  successful,  but  laborious  and  hazardous 
exertions,  during  near  four-and-twenty  years,  he 
had  at  length  brought  apparently  within  his  com- 
mand, and  to  postpone  the  improvement  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  alreddy  so  advanced  in  ex- 
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CHAP,   tent  and  power,  to  the  purpose  of  conquest  in  Asia. 

s,^!^i^  From  the  orators,  beyond  what  has  been  alreddy 
stated  from  Isocrates,  hardly  anything  remains  to 
indicate  either  his  purposes  or  his  measures.  The 
historian's  account  then,  resting  as  we  must  upon  it, 
will  perhaps  best  be  given  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 

^*89'^'^^'  his  own  words-     *  Philip  the  king,'  says  Diodorus, 

*  incouraged  by  his  victory  at  Chaeroneia,  by  which 

*  the  most  renowned  of  the  Grecian  states  had  been' 
'  checked  and  confounded,  was  ambitious  of  becom- 

*  ing  military  commander  and  head  of  the  Greek 
^nation.     He  declared   therefore  his  intention   of 

*  carrying  war,  in  the  common  cause  of  the  Greeks, 

*  against  the  Persians.     A  disposition  to  concur  in 

*  his  purpose,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  him  as 

*  their  chief,  pervaded  the  Grecian  people.     Com- 

*  municating  then  with  all,  individuals  as  well  as 

*  communities,  in  a  manner  to  conciliate  favor,  he 

*  expressed  his  desire  of  meeting  the  nation  in  con- 

*  gress,  to  concert  measures  for  the  great  object  in 

*  view.      A  congress  accordingly  was  assembled  at 
«  Corinth.     His  explanation  of  his  intentions  excit- 

*  ed  great  hopes,  and  so  produced  the  desired  con- 

*  currence,  that  at  length,  the  Greeks  elected  him 

*  general-autocrator  of  Greece.    Great  preparations 

*  for  the  Persian  war  wefe  put  forward,  and  the 

*  proportion  of  troops  for  every  state  to  furnish  was 

*  settled.' 

Successful  as  Philip  thus  was,  in  ingaging  the 
Grecian  republics  to  his  purpose,  it  is  nevertheless 
shown,  by  the  same  historian,  that  his  power,  ac- 
quired by  the  victory  of  Chaeroneia,  if  really  suffi- 
cient, was  not  used  to  prevent  free  debate  in  the 
Diod.1.17.  congress.  The  measures  were  not  carried  without 
*'•*•         opposition  ;  in  which  some  of  the  Arcadian  mem- 
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bers  distinguished  themselves  by  their  warmth^^     sgct. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Macedonian  party  appears  ^^^i^ 
to  have  been  great    All  was  finally  settled  to  Phi- 
lip's satisfaction,  so  far  that,  presently  after  his  re- 
turn into  Macedonia,  he  took  preliminary  measures, 
which  were  a  decisive  beginning  of  war  with  Per- 
sia.    He  sent  his  generals  Attalus  and  Parmenio  Diod.i.i6. 
into  Asia,  in  the  historian's  phrase,  *  to  give  liberty  ^  ^^' 
^  to  the  Greeks ;'  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  force  was  sent  to  incourage  and  support 
revolt  against  the  Persian  dominion. 

Scarcely  anything  remains  to  us  on  the  very  inte- 
resting subject  of  Philip's  administration  within  his 
own  kingdom.  Numerous  anecdotes  of  his  private 
and  domestic  life  have  been  transmitted  ;  but  most- 
ly by  writers  ignorant,  or  careless  of  public  transac- 
tions, which,  in  their  day,  were  open  to  the  know- 
lege  of  all  who  would  observe  and  inquire,  yet  bold 
to  relate  secret  afiairs,  of  which  whether  they  were 
real  or  not  few  could  tell,  and  rarely  even  the  few 
who  knew  would  tell  any  truth.  It  seems  how*  Piiit.vit« 
ever  too  well  ascertained  that  he  was  not  fortunate  p.^e69. 
in  his  nuptial  connection.  Tales  of  private  vices, 
whether  of  the  wife  or  of  the  husband,  are  less  ob- 
jects for  the  historian  tlian  for  the  anecdote-writer ; 
a  descripticm  of  men  beginning  to  abound  in  Philip's 
age,  and  long  continuing  under  the  Roman  empire, 

^  Diodorw  sayt,  the  ArcadianB  aloue  opposed  the  king  of 
Hacedonia^s  purposes.  We  learo  however  from  mxich  faig^her 
authority,  that  the  Arcadians  were  much  divided,  and  that  a 
large  proportioD  of  them  was  moat  zealous  hi  the  Macedonian 
parij.  Diodonis  seems  to  have  followed,  in  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  an  anti-Macedonian  writer,  who,  according  to  what 
we  have  before  noticed  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of 
Giecian  party^writers,  would  call  the  Arcadians  of  his  party 
'  the  Arcadians,^  as  eminently,  and,  in  his  politics,  almost  ex- 
clusively such. 

vol-  VII.  16 
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CHAF.    who,  ia  proportifm  to  the  grossnett  of  tfadr  impa- 
^^'     tatioas  against  exalted  characters,  and  the  confidence 


with  which  they  asserted  what,  if  none  could  con- 
firm, few  could  refute,  excited  extensive  curiosity, 
and  made  their  business  lucrative.  It  may  suffice 
here  that  the  temper  of  the  queen,  Olympias,  is^ 
Phiu  at  with  probability,  said  to  have  been  irascible,  suspi* 
"^'  cious  and  vindictive.  After  long  disagreement, 
Philip  repudiated  her,  and  married  Clec^atra, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
court  and  kingdom. 

Olympias,  beside  one  son,  Alexander,  had  borne 
him  one  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra.    After 
his  return  from  Corinth  his  new  queen  brought  him 
another  son,  and  soon  after  that  event  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  her  uncle,  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olynqpias. .   It  was  usual  as 
we.  have  formerly  observ^  among  the  northon 
principalities,  tho  not  peculiar  to  thenv  among  the 
Greeks,  wherever  means  were  not  wanting,  to  be 
splendid  in  festive  ceremony  on  such  occasions. 
Philip  seems  to  have  proposed  to  use  the  opportui^ 
nit>   for  advancing  his  alreddy  great    pc^ulari^ 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  by  uncommon  splen*- 
Diod.1.16.  dor  and  a  magnificent  hospitality*    He  invited  from 
^'  ^^'       every  dty  some  eminent  men,  omitting  none  who 
were  personally  known  to  him  or  to  any  principal 
personS/Of  his  court.     Among  the  entertainments 
the   theatrical,  so  especially  the  delight  of  the 
Greeks,  were  provided  with  care ;  the  most  cele- 
brated actors  and  musicians    being  ingaged  from 
all  parts.     For  the  ceremony,  not  Pella,  but  Edes* 
sa,  or  ^gae,  the  antient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was 
chosen.     The  festivity  was  very  numerously  and 
most  respectably  attended ;  not  only  eminent  indi- 
viduals coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  depu- 
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teitioiis  from  the  principal  cities,  even  -finom  Athens,  sscr. 
bringing  congratulations  in  the  name  of  their  com-  ^^»y«^ 
ronnities,  accompanied  with  the  present,  which  was 
become  common^n  great  occasions,  of  a  golden 
crown.  In  the  midst  of  this  joyful  solemnity,  as 
Philip  was  entering  the  theater,  Pausaniaa,  a  young 
IKfoeedooian  of  high  raidL  and  great  connections, 
stabbed  hhn,  and  he  fell  dead.  Thetosassin,  flying 
toward  a  horse  prepared  for  him,  was  overtaken 
while  moondng  :  and  by  a  stroke,  whether  neces- 
saiy  to  prevent  hb  escape,  or  urged  fay  the  ill^judg* 
ing  vengeance  of  the  pursuers,  hb  life  was  instant* 
ly  ended. 

The  possibility  of  gathering  anything  from  him 
who  best  could  tell,  being  thus  precluded,  various 
stories  were  chrculated  of  the  provocation  to  this 
atrocious  deed ;  some  most  disgusting  in  their  te« 
nor,  all  improbable  in  many  of  the  asserted  circum- 
stances, and   altogether   confuting  oneanother  by 
their  disagreemient.     In  one  improbable  assertion 
only  they  mostly  concurred,  that  it  was  simply  the 
private  revenge  of  the  individoal ;  but  this  was  con* 
tradicted  by  the  only  account  of  any  known  au*> 
thori^,  whi<A  ascribed  it  to  the  base  policy  of 
the   Persian  court.     In  uncertainty  thus  of  the  Piat.Tit. 
reality,  puUic  suspicion  of  course  was  busy,  and  p.669,670: 
several  exalted  characters  were  involved ;  the  di-  ^-^^^ 
vorced  queen  (Hympias  especially ;  and  the  prinoe  AxTiaii.i.t. 
Alexander  did  not  escape  the  horrid  imputation  ;  ^' 
which  he  endevored  to  repel,  by  asserting  he  had 
proof  against  the  agents  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

The  always-avowed  principles  of  Demosthenes, 
combined  with  his  political  relations,  *and  his  pub« 
lie  conduct,  seem  to  have  afibrded  no  light  ground 
for  supposing  that  he  was,  in  some  degree,  privy 
to  the  plot.    Persia  was  still  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  ^b*<^-  ^^ 
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CHAP.   Demosthenes  was  the  orator  principally  employed, 
^^^^^^  as  agent  of  the  Persian  court  for  public  communi- 
cation with  the  soverein  people,  and  for  the  ma- 
nagement also,  it  is  said,  of  |>he  distribution  of 
piut,  vit.   money.     He  had,  at  the  Macedonian  court,  appa- 
p*86b!**''  rently  among  the  visitors  at  the  celebrit}',  a  confi- 
dential friend,  Charidemus.     From  this  man,  by  a 
special    messenger,    he    received    information  of 
Philip's    death    sometime    before  any    others  hi 
Athens.    The  people  being  assembled,  he  ventured 
upon  a  measure  adoptee  to  raise  his  importance 
among^  that  numerous  description  of  men  on  whose 
favor  his  power  rested ;  he  told  them  that  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  had 
^ven  him  assurance  that  Philip  was  dead;  and 
this  assertion  he  corroborated  by  an  oath.      When 
information  of  acknowleged  authenticity  afterward 
Ibid.         arrived,  the  people  were  again  assembled.     Demos- 
p.  749!^^'  thenes  and  the  orators  of  his  party  then  did  not 
scruple  to  propose  honor  £or  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  assassin,  such  as  formerly,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  people,  had  rewarded  the  living  as- 
sassin of  the  king  of  Thrace ;  and  they  added  a 
motion   for  performing  the    evangelian    sacrifice, 
which,  in  better  times  of  the  republic,  was  the  ce* 
remony  of  thanksgiving,  on  receiving  news  of  a 
^sch.  de    great  victory.     The  people  decreed  both  the  mea- 
^^'^'    ^'  sures ;  and  Demosthenes,  tho  he  had  recently  lost 
his  daughter,  his  only  child,  and  custom,  among  the 
Athenians  esteemed  not  only  decent  but  sacred,  for-' 
bad  persons  under  such   circumstances  to  show 
themselves  but  in  mouniing,  put  on  a  festal  robe  of 
white,  and,  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  ceremony*^ 

I'^Tbis  story  of  the  conduct   of  Demosthenes  altogether 
mig^ht  seem  extrayag^ant,  but  that,  in  his  replj  to  iBschines,  he 
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SECTION  VIII. 


Jintedoit*  iUustroHng  the  Moral  and  Political  CKaracltr  of  PhiHp  ]ting 
of  Macedonia. 

If  ever,  after  the  early  age  of  Agamemnon,  there  Si3CT. 
was  any  fiur  prospect  that  the  Greeks  might  become  .^J^^ii, 
a  united  and  happy  nation,  secure  in  person  and 
property  against  oppression  and  disturbance  (rom 
oneanother,  and  powerful  to  resist  assault  from 
forein  nations,  it  seems  to  have  been  when  Philip 
the  popular  king  of  a  free  people,  was,  by  the  ap* 
parently  free  and  even  zealous  choice  of  a  large 
majority  among  the  republics,  vested  with  that  su- 
preme military  command^  and  with  that  superin- 
tending civil  patronage,  which  had  formerly  been 
-  conceded  to  those  iMrho  had  shown  themselves  abun- 
dantly unfit  to  hold  it,  the  Lacedaemonian,  succes- 
sively, the  Athenian,  and  the  Theban  people. 
What  was  his  plan  for  managing  the  intricate  busi- 
ness, (for  such  a  mind  as  his  would  not  be  without 
a  plan)  and  equally,  in  the  great  undertaking,  im* 
posed  with  it,  of  war  with  Persia,  what  were  his 
views,  his  premature  death,  and  the  deficiency  of 
history,  have  deprived  us  even  of  foundation  for 
conjecture. 

But  the  very  silence  of  antient  writers,  on  some 
topics,  is  not  wholly  without  indication  of  the  spirit 
of  his  government.    It  is  remarkable  that,  among 

has  aroided  in  any  degree  to  contradict  it  Even  Plutarch^s 
zeal  for  democracy  and  admiration  of  tyrannicide  could  not 
carry  him  so  far  as  to  give  liis  intire  approbation  to  the  public 
measures.  An  ideS  of  gratitude  due  from  the  Athenian  people 
to  Philip,  for  his  generosity  aAer  the  battle  of  Cheroneia  has 
struck  him.  Otherwise  he  appears  to  haye  reciconed  all  as  it 
should  have  been 
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CHAF.   all  the  abundant  remaming  invective  against  him, 
^^"'     injury  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  Macedonian  people. 


or  the  purpose  of  it,  is  never  imputed.    In  the  few 
instances  then  in  which  we  find  it  assserted  that 
he  interfered,  with  a  strong  hand,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grecian  states,  as,  according  to  die  im- 
pntatioii   of  Dtmosthenes,  among  some  of  the 
Thosnalian  eities,  on  inquirj  it  beoomes  evident 
4m  the  violence  has  been  tbait  of  one  party  of  the 
Thessaliani  against  aaother,  rather  thim  of  Phflip 
agmast  aay ;   for,  to  his  lasting  popdarity,  among 
a  hiige  majority  of  the  Thessaliails,  testimoi^  is 
ample.    In  Macedonia,  the  frequent  contentions  for 
die  crown,  necessarily  disturbing  individual  aecuri* 
ty  at  the  time,  and  preventive  of  public  prosperftyt 
nevertheless  probably  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  general  freedom.    For 
policy  would  require  competitors  to  vie  in  ostenta- 
tion of  regard  tor  the  constitution.    To  Philij^  on 
his  accession,  such  policy   would  be  eq>eciaUy 
nteessary^    His  three  opponents  were  suppmtisd 
^ach  by  afbrein  power.    Hiq  own  cause  rested 
wholly  on  the   Macedonian   people;     and    their 
attachment,  which  finally  secured  him  the  throne 
against  a  confederacy,  otherwise  apparently  over- 
bearing, appears  to  have  attended  him  through  lifb. 
Demosthenes  has  evidently  been  aware  diat    it 
would  be  too  much,  even  for  his  ingenious  p<dicy, 
to  separate  the  interest  of  the  Macedonian  people 
DeauMth.  from  that  of  their  king.    Despairing  of  means  to 
epUtPhi-  9€t  them  against  him,  he  has  reviled  all  tc^ther. 
"PP*         Once  we  find  him  telling  the  Athenian  people  that 
the  Macedonians  were  not  reSlly  so  attached  to 
their  king  as  was  generally  supposed.    By  this 
very  expression  he  conveys  the  most  unsuspicious 
assurance  that  Philip's  general  reputation  for  popu- 
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larifjr  among  his  subjects  was  high.    Nor  could  he^    sect. 
cren  on  this  occasion,  assign  a  ground  for  the  dk-     ^^* 
satfe&ction  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  impressing 
a  belief)  but  the  frequent  calb  of  Philip  upon  hitf 
people  for  military  service,  which  would  interrupt 
their  domestic  injoyments. 

Violent  as  the  q>irit  of  party  was  among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  but  in  the  course  of  things  that  a 
prince  highly,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  ex- 
travagantly, the  favorite  of  one  party,  was  the  object 
of  the  most  rancorous  libelling  for  its  opponents. 
Demoathenes,  in  one  of  his  early  speedies,  has 
endevored  to  obviate  the  extensively  prevailing 
fav<Mrable  opinions  of  Philip,  by  describing  him  as 
even  contemptible ;  a  daily  drunkard,  abandoning  D«Botfh. 
himself  to  amusements,  die  most  frivolous  at  the  p]^^  ^ 
same  time  and  vidous,  among  conqNuiioiiB  the 
lowest  and  most  unworthy ;  envious  of  superior 
merit,  and  driving  it  equally  from  his  arniies,  from 
his  councils,  and  fix>m  liis  society*  But  the  orator 
seems  to  have  found  this  bold  experiment  &il ;  for 
we  find  no  instance  of  his  repeating  it  He  would 
aftorward  call  Philip  fieiithless,  cruel,  a  barbarian; 
but  never  more  a  drunkard,  or  the  companion  of 
fools :  he  would  represent  him  as  an  object  of  fear 
and  hatred,  but  never  again  of  contempt.  Some- 
times he  would  even  propose  him  as  an  example 
for  the  Athenians  to  emulate,  and  somedmes,  for 
his  united  advantages  of  regtd  rank  and  universal 
talent,  an  example  beyond  dieir  reach.  His  abili- 
ties he  acknowleges  were  extmordmary,  and  his 
activi^  wcMiderful*  He  alone  oould  unite  in  his 
own  person  the  offices  of  king  and  minister,  of 
treasurer  and  secretary,  of  general  and  soldier. 
Even  in  that  very  oration  where  he  veitturtd  to 
reiMresent  him  as  an  object  of  contempt,  he  had 
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CHAP,    before  been  holding  him  out  to  admiration*     *  The 

^^^J^  *  love  of  glory/  he  said,  *  is  Philip's  ruling  passion. 

Demosth.   <  For  this  he  yields  to  no  fatigue ;   for  this  he  will 

p.^       '  face  any  danger ;   preferring  a  great  reputation  to 

*  all  the  gratifications.of  pleasure,  in  quiet  and  secu- 

'  rity.'    What  led  the  orator  to  such  contradiction 

seems  not  reddily  imaginable.    Whether  then  any 

occasional  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  any 

less  decorous  amusements  of  the  court,  or  any  kind 

of  extravagances  of  youth  in  power,  may  have 

Athen.i.e.  afiorded  any  degree  of  just  ground  for  the  scandal, 

hu!^!.  alrcddy  noticed,  following  in  the  same  speech,  all 

remaining  information  is  too  doubtful  and  imperfect 

to  give  foundation  even  for  any  fair  conjecture. 

Among  the  extant  obloquy  of  PhiUp,  after  tliat 
of  Demosthenes,  a  story  related  by  Diodorus  may 
principally  deserve  notice,  and  perhaps  not  the 
less  because  the  honest  historian  speaks  of  it  as 
of  doubtful  authority ;  for  so  it  marks  the  fame 
and  popularity,  in  his  time,  of  tales  at  which  even 
his  judgement  revolted ;  and  the  probability  is  the 
greater  that  he  gives  it,  as  appears  to  have  been 
sometimes  his  way,  much  in  the  very  words  of 
Diod.1.16.  some  earlier  author.  After  the  battle  of  Cha&ro- 
^'  ^'  neia,  he  says,  Philip  gave  a  feast,  as  was  usual  on 
occasion  of  a  victory.  Not  rising  from  table  till 
he  had  drunk  to  inebriety,  his  fancy  led  him  then 
to  go  out  among  the  prisoners,  and  joke  with  them 
insultingly  oh  their  misfortune.  Among  them  was 
the  Athenian  orator  Demades,  who  did  not  fear  to 
reprove  the  victorious  king,  even  while  he  was 
drunk.  ^The  story  goes,'  says  the  historian, 
*  that  he  said  to  him,  *^  O  king !  fortune  has  put 
f^  it  in  your  power  to  be  an  Agamemnon  :  are  you 
'^  not  then  ashamed  to  act  the  part  of  a  Thersites  ?" 
'  Philip,  struck  with  the  justness  and  elegance  of 
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*  the  reprimand,  immediately  changed  his  whole    skct. 

*  conduct    Throwing  from  his  head  the  chaplet'  .^Ji^j!^ 
(osually  worn  by  the  antients  at  their  feasts)  *  he 

'  put  an  end  to  the  revel,  applauded  the  man  who 
^had  used  such  freedom,  and  received  him  ever 

*  after  among  the  companions  he  most  honored. 

*  Becoming  then,  through  communication  with 
'Demades,  familiarized  with  Attic  graces,  he  dis- 
^  missed  all  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and, 

*  wholly   laying  aside  the  pride  of  victory,  sent 

*  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  make  peace  and 
'alliance.'  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  it  could 
be  a  prince,  who,  according  to  accredited  report, 
was  bred  under  Epameinondas,  Pelopidas  and 
Plato,  who  certainly  corresponded  with  Isocrates, 
entertained  Leosthenes  in  his  court,  and  Aristotle 
in  his  family,  and  having  alreddy  attained  the 
mature  age  of  forty-six,  was  acknowleged  the  man 
of  the  most  informed  understanding  and  the  po- 
litest manners  of  his  times,  whose  acquisition  of 
the  Attic  graces,  and  of  the  humanity  which  produc- 
ed (what  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  Athenian  . 
practice)  the  free  discharge  of  prisoners  of  war,  is 
thus  attributed  to  the  accidental  meeting  with  an 
Athenian  orator.  Had  the  historian  himself  been 
of  less  remarkable  simplicity,  it  might  seem  with 
die  purpose  of  exposing  the  preposterous  vanity  of 
the  Attic  schoolmen,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
from  whom  the  story  apparently  originated,  that  he 
proceeds  immediately  from  this  tale  to  a  more  au- 
thentic exemplification  of  the  Attic  graces,  by 
reporting  the  speech  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  in 
accusation  of  Lysicles,  and  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  that  unfortunate  general.  But  De- 
mades,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  was  of  the 
most  eminent  orators  of  the  party  of  Phocion  and 

vol-  VII.  17 
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CHA?.    Isocrates,  and  most  decided  in  opposition  to  the 
^J^v^  political  principles  and  projects  of  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  and  Chares,    The  same  spirit  then 
which  led  to  the  fable  making  the  victory  of  Chae- 
roneia  produce  the  death  of  Isocrates,  seems  to 
have  led  also  to  that  which  put  reproof  of  Philip 
into  the  mouth  of  Demades ;  the  purpose  being  to 
gain  credit  to  the  cause  of  Demosthenes  and  demo- 
cracy, by  infusing  the  opinion  that  men  of  the  high 
characters  of  Isocrates  and  Demades  were  fnendly 
to  it. 
Pint.  Tit.       A  Story  is  ixAd  on  the  other  hand,  exemplifying 
^*  the  arrogance  and  levity  of  the  character  of  the 

Athenian  Many  in  that  age.  When  it  was  an* 
nounced  to  the  prisoners,  made  at  Chaeroneia, 
that  they  were  all  free  without  ransom,  presuming 
upon  Philip's  celebrated  generosity,  they  accompa^ 
nied  their  thanks  with  a  petition  diat  he  would  give 
them  clothes  to  go  home  in.  Philip  said  to  those 
about  him,  ^  These  people  seem  to  think  we  have 
*  befen  fighting  for  joke  :'  but  he  nevertheless  gave 
Poiyb-LS.  what  they  asked  for.  And  whether  the  account 
p.  6W.  ^f  ^jj^-j.  presumption  be  strictly  true  or  no,  his 
generous  supply  of  their  wants  is  satisfactorily 
confirmed. 

Testimony  is  ample  that,  under  Philip,  the  Mace- 
donian    court  became  the   greatest  resort  of  the 
polite  equally  and  of  the  learned,  in  that  age  pro- 
bably in  the  worid.    Aristode  did  not  refuse  his 
invitation,  as  it  is  said  Socrates  did  that  of  his  great 
predecessor  Archelaiis.     His  letter  to  that  celebrat*> 
ed  philosopher  has  been  preserved,  in  all  appear- 
ance with  fidelity,  by  Aulus  Gellius,  whose  remarks 
Aid.Oei.    on  the  occasion  may  also  deserve  notice.     ^  Fhu 
i:i^'.i.  8.  *  lip>'    sap  that  writer,   *  tho  almost  continually 
p- 1^-        « ingaged    in  the  business  of  wars  and  victories. 
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*  yet  nevwr  was  inattentive  to  pdiie  learning,  and    sixrr. 

*  the  studies  that  adorn  human  nature.     Many  ^^J^ 

*  of  hb  letters  have  been  published^  replete  with 
'elegance,  pleasantry  and    sound   sense.      That 

*  which,  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  wrote  to  Aris* 
^  tode,  I  think  worth  transcribing,  because  it  b  so 
'*  adapted  to  excite  parents  to  care  and  diligence  in 
'  the  education  of  their  children.'  Reporting  then 
the  letter  first  in  his  own  language,  the  Latin »  be 
proceeds  to  say,  '  Philip's  own  words  are  these,' 
and  he  adds  the  original  Greek,  which  may  be 
tendered  in  English  thus :  *  Philip  to  Aristotle, 
'  greeting :  I  desire  you  should  know  I  have  a 
'  son  bom.     Greatly  I  thank  the  gods  for  it ;  and 

*  yet  less  for  the  meer  circumstance  that  I  have  a 
^  son,  than  because  it  happens  in  the  age  wherem 
^  you  are  living.  I  trust  that,  being  put  under  your 
« care  and  instruction,  he  will  become  worthy  of 
'  his  birth,  and  <^  the  inheritance  awaiting  him.' 
It  is  here  liilly  indicated  that  the  king  had  not 
Ifaen  to  make  his  first  abquaintance  with  the  phi- 
kieopher :  they  were  alreddy  in  haUts  of  commu- 
nication, and  it  seems  that  Aristode  had  alreddy 
ingaged  himself  to  undertake  the  ofice  proposed 
for  him,  of  superintending  the  education  of  the 
child,  who  became  afterward  the  great  Alexander. 
Collateral  evidence  also  is  here  affiMded,  tending 
to  oonfirm  the  reports  transmitted,  of  Philip's 
correspondence  with  Plato,  Theophrastus  and 
others,  eminent  in  the  philosophical  schools  of 
Athens.  With  Aristotle,  as  a  native  of  Stageira, 
a  Grecian  colony  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  he  is 
likely  to  have  had  previous  personal  acquaintance. 
Aristode  however,  it  is  certain,  passed  many  years 
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CHAP,    at  the  Macedonian  court,  in  the  office  of  tutor  to 

^^J;^JJ^  the  prince,  Alexander. 

The  admiration  which  we  find  Cicero  expressing 
of  Philip's  published  letters,  must  assist  to  increase 
the  regret  that,  excepting  the  one  preserved  by 
Gellius,  all  have  been  lo8t^^  But,  in  an  age  when 
anecdote  was  in  vogue,  the  words  of  a  prince  of 
such  singular  talents,  and  singular  fortune,  and  so 
especially  celebrated  for  quickness  and  pleasantry 
in  conversation,  would  be  likely  to  be  observed 
and  recorded.  Numerous  sayings,  ascribed  to  him, 
have  accordingly  been  transmitted.  From  Plu- 
tarch we  have  a  collection  of  them,  among  those 
intitled  his  Morals  ;  where  fortunately  instigation 
to  go  be}'ond  authentic  documents  did  not  equally 
press  as  in  his  Lives.  Words  spoken,  however, 
must  always  be  liable  to  be  incorrectly  reported,  and 
to  receive  diffisrent  coloring  from  the  interest,  the 
feeling,  the  fancy  or  the  recollection  of  different 
reporters.  But,  of  those  attributed  to  Philip,  it 
is  observable  that  liberality^  generosity,  gratitude, 
benignity,  good  temper,  in  extnunxiinary  amount, 
are  prominent  features.  Some  are  too  good  and 
too  strongly  indicate  their  origin  from  the  occasion, 
to  be,  in  any  probability,  wholly  fictitious.  Such 
are  his  celelHated  compliments  to  his  minister, 
Antipater,  and  his  general,  Parmenio.  Having 
made  his  council  wait  one  day  for  his  commg,  he 

1^  Extant  epUlolc  Pbilippi  ad  Alexandmm,  Antipatri  ad 
Cassandrum,  et  Antigooi  ad  Philippum  filiom,  trium  pruden- 
tissimonim  («ic  enim  accepimud)  quibus  pracipiunt,  at  oratloDe 
beoigna  multitudiiiis  anlmoa  ad  benevolentiam  alUclant,  mill- 
tesque  blande  appellando  deliniant. 

Pneclare,  epistola  quadam,  Alexandrom  filium  Philippus 
accuaat,  qnod  lai^itione  benevolentiam  Macedonum  cotisec- 
tetur,  kc.  M.  T.  Cic,  de  Off.  1.  2.  c  14.  15.  EmeiU. 
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apologized  on  entering :  '  I  have  overslept  myself,'   sect. 
he  said,  '  this  morning.     But  it  is  no  matter  ;  for  ,,^||!l^ 

*  Antipater  was  awake.'  At  another  time,  conver* 
sation  turning  upon  the  election  of  generals  at 
Athens,  *•  The  Athenians,'  said  Philip,  '  are  a  for- 
'  tunate  people,  who  can  find  ten  generals  every 

*  year.     For  myself,  in  all  my  life,  I  could  never 

*  find  but  one,  Parmenio  there.' 

Plutarch,  from  whom  we  have  these  anecdotes, 
has  shown  himself  so  inclined  to  the  reverse  of 
flattery  to  Philip,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
he  meant  to  report  them  favorably  beyond  the 
truth.  But  Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  some 
good  and  many  curious  things,  among  much  in* 
eptitude  and  mubh  profligacy,  wanting  to  swell  a 
list  of  royal  and  noble  drunkards,  was.  fortunate 
enoligh,  it  seems,  to  find,  in  the  historical  memo- 
rials  published  by  Carystius,  one  of  Plutarch's 
anecdotes  of  Philip  otherwise  told,  and  in  a  way 
exactly  to  his  purpose.  We  have  alreddy  observed 
it  asserted  by  Demosthenes,  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, that  Philip  was  daily  drunk.  When  the  hour 
of  revelling  came,  according  to  Athenaeus,  he  used 
to  say,  *  Come  let  us  drink :  it  is  enough  that 
^  Antipater  is  sober.' 

Among  the  frequent  calls  of  military  buuness, 
and  the  increased  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  po* 
litical  afiairs  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  during 
Philip's  reign,  it  would  almost  as  little  be  possible, 
as,  according  to  the  better  civil  theor}'  of  modem 
times,  it  were  little  desirable,  that  die  monarch 
should  preside  in  the  principal  court  of  justice. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  antiquity,  prejudice  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  favor  of  the  early  system,  and 
the  execution  of  the  judicial  office  by  the  prince  in 
person.     An  old  woman  of  Macedonia,  it  is  said, 
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CUTAP.  having  a  cause  in  the  king's  court,  urged  Pliilqp's 
,J^!^i^  personal  attention  to  it  ;  which  he  did  not  refuse, 
but  excused  delay,  by  alleging  want  of  leisure* 
"^The  woman,  who  may  have  been  of  high  rank  and 
large  fortune,  for  antient  language  does  not  always 
dbtinguish  such  by  tide  nor  antient  writers  by  de- 
scription, provoked  at  length,  replied,  ^  If  you  can- 
^  not  find  leisure  to  do  justice,  cease  to  be  king!' 
Again,  it  is  said,  an  old  woman  pleading  her  own 
cause  before  him,  he,  with  a  mind  always  full,  an* 
noyed  by  the  inanity  of  her  lengthened  narrative  or 
inept  aiguments,  ingaged  in  conversation  with  some 
one  near  him ;  upon  which  the  woman  indignantly 
exclaimed,  ^I  appeal !'  Philip,  surprized,  said,  ^  Ap- 
peal! to  whom?'  ^  From  the  king  inattentive,'  she 
answered,  '  to  the  king  giving  just  attention.'  But 
this  story  also  has  been  otherwise  told,  after  the  taste 
of  Athen«us«  Philip,  it  is  said,  went  to  preside  in 
his  court  of  justice  after  hard  drinking ;  and,  ob- 
viously affected  by  it,  decided  the  cause*  The  old 
woman,  against  whom  the  judgement  was  given,  in 
such  case  more  jusdy  indignant,  tho  in  circumstan* 
ces  less  likely  to  profit  from  her  remonstrance,  being 
asked  to  whom  she  would  appeal?  *  From  Philip 
drunk,'  she  replied,  ^  to  Philip  sober.'  But  it  is 
not  said  diat  the  united  stimulation  of  reproach 
and  wine  at  all  deranged  Philip's  temper ;  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  anywliere  imputed  to  him 
the  purpose  of  denying  justice  or  stopping  the 
course  of  law. 

Among  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  Philip's  expression 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Hipparchus  of  £u- 
bcea,  is  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  have  been  invented* 
Discourse  turning  ^pon  the  death  of  Hipparchus, 
some  one  observed  that  he  died  at  a  mature  age. 
^  Mature  for  himaeU;'  said  Philip, '  but  too  early  for 
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*  me ;  for  it  was  before  I  could  make  him  a  jiist  f  etmtl     bgct. 

*  for,  the  kindnesses  he  had  done  me/    Of  similaf  ^,^[iIJ^ 
character  is  the  speech  reported  of  him  to  Philon 

oi  Thebes,  to  whom  he  had  had  obligations  in  his 
earlj  youth,  for  which,  with  the  large  means  after- 
ward within  his  power,  he  desired  to  make  grateful 
recompense.  Philon  perseveringly  refused  everjr- 
thing.  Philip,  vexed  at  his  pertinacity,  yet  giving 
htm  credit  for  his  generosity,  exclaimed, '  Why  will 
^  you  so  mar  my  reputation  for  superiority  in  benefit 
'  cencc,  by  keeping  me  so  much  your  inferior?'  At 
the  great  Olympian  meeting,  it  seems,  amid  the 
amusements,  party  would  show  itself;  and,  whether 
Philip  had  horses  running,  or  whatever  furnished  the 
opportunity,  aversion  toward  him,  in  some  part  of 
the  numerous  assembly,  was  expressed  by  hisses. 
The  matter  being  afterward  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
sence, some  one  observed,  '  that  it  was  extraordinary 

*  behaviour  for  the  Peloponiiesians,  who  were  be- 
^  holden  to  him  for  important  kmdnesses.^  *  O,'  said 
Philip,  ^  we  must  not  mind  such  things ;  for  what 
^  would  their  behaviour  have  been  if  I  had  done 

*  them  ill  turns?'  The  malignant  calumnies  of  the 
Athenian  orators  being  mentioned  before  him,  ^  i 
^  reckon*'  said  Philip,  *  that  I  have  great  obligation 
'  to  the  Athenian  orators,  for  so  compelling  me  to 

*  be  careful  of  all  I  do  and  say.  It  must  be  my 
'  business,  by  my  whole  conduct,  to  prove  them 

*  scandalous  liars.'  After  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
when  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  profiting  from 
die  victory,  and  giving  secure  repose  to  Greece, 
some  of  the  more  violent  party-men  suggested,  that 
garrisons  might  be  put  into  the  citadels  of  the 
adverse  states,  and  so  their  quiet  obedience  would 
be  insured.     *  Such  harsh  measures,'  said  Philip; 

*  mi^ht  perhaps  be  most  certainly  effectual,  but  I 
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CHAP.    *  prefer  the  reputation  of  being  beneficent  to  that  of 
,;^!^  *  being  powerful-' 

Seneca  de  Consonant  to  these  from  Plutarch,  id  an  anecdote 
ira.  c.  2X  related  by  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  on  Anger.  In  the 
distress  of  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeponeia, 
occasion  requiring  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, Demochares,  one  of  the  coarse  popular  ora- 
tors, was  appointed,  with  Demades  and  some  others 
of  a  different  character.  What  they  were  instructed 
to  desire  was  reddily  granted ;  and  when  they  were 
taking  leave,  Philip  politely  asked,  *  If  there  was 

*  anything  more  he  could  do  for  the  Athenian  peo- 

*  pic  ?  Demochares  abrupdy  answered :  *  Yes,  hang 
'  thyself  Indignation  broke  out  among  those 
around,  and  among  hiscollegues  mixed  with  alarm. 
But  Philip  calmed  them,  saying,  *  Let  him  alone  ; 

*  and  only  assure  your  fellowcountrymen  that  those 

*  who  use  such  petulance  are   far  less  disposed  to 

*  peace  and  moderation  than  he  who  forgives  it.^ 

The  extreme  profligacy,  among  the  Grecian  re- 
publics of  his  age,  to  which  we  have  observed  De- 
mosthenes himself  giving  the  most  direct  te^imony, 
is  very  likely  to  have  furnished  occasion  for  a  saying 
attributed  to  Philip,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  among  antient  and  modem  writers ;  some 
fortress  being  spoken  of  as  impregnable,  *  Could  not 

*  an  ass,'  said  Philip,  *  laden  with  gold,  get  into  it  V 

What  he  may  himself  have  done  by  force  of  gold, 
must  ever  remain,  as  formerly  has  been  observed, 
utterly  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  that  Demos- 
thenes was  the  agent  of  Persia  for  the  distribution 
of  gold  among  the  Grecian  republics,  in  the  cause 
adverse  to  that  of  which  Philip  became  the  patron, 
seems  fully  ascertained,  by  his  own  omission  to  an- 
swer iEschines  on  that  subject ;  and  it  may  seem 
likely  that  he  would  be  occasionally  met  with  his 


•wn  weapons.    But  his  assertion  stoiply,  obvious    sect. 
as  the  interest  is  which  would  ui^  him  to  it,  cannot  ..Jl^!^ 
reasonably  bs  allowed  more  wcigfat  than  the  denial 
of  Philip  himself,  with  expressions  of  aoagnanimous 
scorn,  in  his  celebcated  letter  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.   As  (Sn:  indeed  as  may  be  gathered  from  docu* 
meots  bearing  any  appearance  of  impartiality  and 
aothenticiQr,  Philip's  passions  and  hb  policy  would 
bpch  be  rather  adverse  id  such  a  mode  ot  succeeding 
in  his  prefects.    He  who,  with  all  his  military  power, 
all  his  military  talents,  all  his  personal  courage,  all 
hb  military  successes,  and  all  his  desire  of  gb)ry,  still 
professed  to  prefer  conquering  by  his  talent  for  po* 
pularity  and  persuasion,  could  surely  have  no  equal 
gratification  in  conquering  by    secret  corruption.  ' 
Nordoesitseemeasy  to  discover  his  want  of  it  Oh 
tiie  coatiary,  if  we  should  trust  his  own  declaration 
of  his    seotiments,   as  they  were  expressed  and 
iB^d,  not  only  in  his  public  letter  to.  the  Adienian 
people,  where  his  own  testimony  in  his  own  iavor 
will  of  course  be  liable  to  exception,  but  in  written 
advice  to  his  son  Alexander,  (and  it  is  to  Cicero's  M.T.Cie. 
approving  admiration  of  them  we. owe  the  account)  ^^*^*- 
they  were  very  adverse  to  such  a  policy. 

Some  modem  writers,  admitting,  not  only  the 
liberal  wwds,  but  also  the  generous  deeds  ascribed 
toPbilip»  have  not  simply  followed  the  adverse 
erator,  but  outgone  him,  in  imputing  all  to  sinister 
purposes.  The  policy,  for  the  orator,  is  obvious ; 
the  fahmess,  or  the  reasonableness,  for  his  follow* 
erSy  not  so;  unless  they  would  avow  themselves 
careless  of  the  praise  of  good,  and  the  reproach  of 
evil  deeds,  the  credit  of  which  such  practice  goes 
direqtiy  to  confound,  and  indeed  to  make  all 
virtue  among  men  suspicious  and  doubtful.    Its 
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CBAF.    evil  tendenqTf  both  in  moialitf,  and  m  pQKti(%  if 

^^-    glaring. 

It  has  been  liberally  observed,  bf  some  FroAch 
writetBy'  to  the  credit  of  the  EngliA  chaiMterj 
that»  tbo  nowhere  par^  contentions  have  bfe» 
more  continual^  or  civil  wars  mon  frequent  than 
in  England^  vet  nowhere  has  the  violence  of  audi 
contest  been  equally  kept  within  the  bounda  ef 
reason  and  hmnanity.  Nevertheless,  eviMi  in  £«|^ 
landt  the  violence  of  party  divisions  led  the  excel* 
lent  Addison,  not  writing  with  parQr  bnt  wi4l 
moral  and  philanthropical  porposes,  to  some  eb- 
serva^ons  which,  as  ap^cable  whenever  partyr 
rages,  and  not  least  to  Greece  in  Philip's  ag^ 
may  well  deserve  notice  bctc  ^  A  furious  par^ 
^  spiqt,'  he  says,  *  even  when  under  its  gmMtt 

*  i^estraint,  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  ani 

*  calumny :  it  fiUa  a  nation  with  spleen  and  ramDor, 
'  and  extingubhea  all  seeds  of  goodnature,  conr 
'  paasion  and  humaaity«-*-A  man  of  merit,  holdtt^ 
'  different  political  principles.  Is  like  an  object  Mmr 

*  in  two  different  mediums,  that  appeaia  oppohod 

*  or  bsoken,  however  straight  and  intire  it  mty  Ivs 
'  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a  peiWMS 
'  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  by  two 

*  contnuy  characters,  as  opposite  to  oaeanother  a» 
^  light  and  darkness*-— Thm  is  one  piece  of  sqk 

*  phistry  practised  on  both  rides ;  and  that  ia  the 
^  taking  any  scandalous  story,  that  has  ever  bean 

*  whispered  or  invented,  for  a  known  uadoubtad 

*  truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculatiooa  upon  it» 

*  Cshmmies,  that  have  been  never  proved  or  cbm 

*  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  postulatums  of  these  in* 

*  fomous  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 
^  upon  fint  principles,  granaid  by  all  men  ;  tho  in 
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*  ibftftr  iMrtB  libcy  know  they  are  &be,  or  at  best    mcr. 

•  very  doubtful'  .JJ;^ 

An  exemi^ification  occurs  in  a  debate  befom  a  Po1]^i.9. 
cWkgresB  in  Greece,  reported  by  Polybius,  in  which  ^ 
tbtf  character  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  is  in* 
traduced.     One  orator  begins  with  stating,  as  a 
mittifeM  truth,  on  which  he  might  safely  found  his 
msonlng,  without  danger  of  contradicdon,  that 
PklUp,  beginning  with  the  Thessalians,  reduced 
GnsM  to  servile  subjection.    His  opponent  re- 
plies, as  conMently,  ^lat  Philip  was  notoriously 
dl«  vindicator  of  the  liberties,  of  Thessaly  especial- 
ly^  but  of  dl  Greece.    The  former,  in  proceeding 
HM  his  argument,  unable  to  deny  Philip'a  mag- 
aatifiKias  liberality  to  Athens,  after  the  batde  of 
Chefoneia,    nevertheless,  with  die   malignity  of 
pw^-spirit,  so  justly  reprobated  by  Addison,  denies 
hilft  an  credit  for  virtuous  purposes :  th^  will,  he 
askerts,  wui  bad,  tho  the  deeds  were  all  beneficent 
$mA  praiseworthy.      For  better  foundation,  how- 
ever, ibr  invective,  he  hastens  from  Athens  to  seek 
eirS  deeds  elsewhere ;  and  in  Laconia,  he  says, 
htids  w^e  wasted,  houses  demolished,  and  even 
towns  and  territories  taken  fh>m  Lacedaemon,  under 
Philip's  direction.    But  even  here  the  admission 
MIowB,  that  those  towns  and  territories  were  not 
tdLcn  by  Philip  for  himself,  but  given  (or,  perhaps, 
raAer  restored)  to  the  Argtans,  Tegeans,  MegaJb- 
pOiBtans,  and  Messenians ;  and  toward  all  these,  it 
seems  sflowed,  Philip's  purposes,  as  well  as  his 
deeds,  were  beneficent.     The  odier  orator  then 
replies    triumphantly    thus :   ^  Granted ;    Philip 
'  did  send  an  army  into  Laconia^.    But   it   is 

«» UtfV<»m|tfrA  f%  dMfMi»  p.  666.  The  ionioji  of  Ibb 
phrase  has  been  considered  in  a  note  at  the  end  or  the  fooiih 
section  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  this  History. 
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CHAF.  ^  enoti^rh  known,  the  LtcedsBmonims  hert  prefeent 
^^J;!!^  *  know*^  that  It  was  not  his  desire  to  interfere  :  on 
^  the  contrary,  invited,  and  repeatedly  urged,  bjr  his 
^  friends  and  allies  in  Peioponnesas,  he  widi  dMi^ 
'  euky  yielded  in  any  degree  to  their  scrfiekationfi 
^  and  remonstrances.  Nor,  when  at  length  he  dtid 
^  take  up  the  business,  was  it  to  use  his  power^  tfao 
^  ample,  to  subdue  or  to  irr|ure  any ;  but,  as  a  he- 

*  neficeat  mediator,  to  repress  the  violence  of  his 
^  iiiends,  while  he  struck  awe  into  their  enlainies, 
^  and  so  brought  bnth  to  sobmit  their  controversies 
^  to  u  peaceful  arbitration.  £ven  theii  he  did  not 
^  assume  to  himself  the  decision,  but  he  refbred 

*  it.  to  a  congress  of  all  Greece  ;  and  such  was  Ae 

*  conduct  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  stigmatize, 
^  as  matter  for  complaint  and  reproach  among  the 
«  Greeks!' 

There  i^  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cicero,  hot  in 
die  torrent  of  an  oradon  to  the  Roman  people,  but 
ki^e  sober  course  of  his  great  moral  work,  where 
wanting,  for  illustratfon  of  his  argument,  a  cha- 
mctsr  dike  illustrnus  and  worthy,  he  has  chosen 
the-  piinee  who  has  been  now  so  long  here  4he 
subject  of  discourse.  *  Philip  king  of  Macedonia;' 
dl'Sr^^'  ^^  ^y^  *  ^^  magnitude  of  exploits,  and  splendor 
'  '  '  '  of  glory,  was  excelled  by  his  son  ;  in  affiibility 
'  and    humanity   he    was    far   superior.      Hence 

*  Alexandisr's  conduct  was  often  most  shameful, 
*bntPh^was  always  great.'  By  this  splendid 
eulogy,  of  few  words,  Cicero  certainly  meant  to 
re&r  the  recollection  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  to  historical  memorials,  then  exunt, 
dio  now  unknown* 

*i  ^TfuTc  U$.    The  speech  was  especialfy  addrasaed  to  the 
LacedsBOHODian  memhers  of  the  congress. 
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B«t  the  judgMient  of  Poljbtus,  ft>r  hk  dm4>le    net. 
sdvantage,  of  having  lived  among  the  dying  repub-  .^J^H^ 
lies  of  Greece,  and  conversed  aftervmrd  in  friend- 
Mp  with  tiie  greatest  men  of  Rome,  may  be  reek- 
ODed  even  above  Cicero's.     That,  in  his  report  of 
tibe  controversy  about  Philip's  conduct,  his.  own 
sentn^ts  wem  with  the  argument  of  the  veplying 
orator,  seems  suficiently  evident ;  but,  might  there 
be  doubt,  it  is  obviated  in  another  passage  of  his 
bifitoiy,  where,  like  Cioero,  wanting  die  eaamj^  of 
m  great  and  wordiy  character,  he  speaks,  in  bis  own 
person,  of  Plrifip,   thus :  *  The   victory  oyer  the  FowikI^ 
^  Athenian,  at  ChsBroocda,  promoted  Philips  grwt-  ^* 

*  ness,  and  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  kkigdom, 

*  less  through  the  deed  of  arms,  than  through  the 
^  humanity  and  generosity  which  he  displayed  after 

*  it.  By  the  former  he  overcame  those  arranged  in 
<  die  field  against  him.  By  the  latter  he  conquer- 
f  ed  all  the  Athenians,  so  that  their  republic  became 

*  IB  a  manner  hb  own«  Not  allowing  resentment 
*'  ID  influence  his  measures,  he  oarried  the  work  of 
^war-so  far  only  as  to  command  opportunity  fiir 

*  wing  ciniency  and  goodness.  He  rebased  ill 
'  ids  jHisoisers  without  ransom ;  he  clothed  most  of 
\  them ;  he  did  honcM:  to  the  slain,  sending  their 

*  bones  in  procession  to  Athens,  with  Ahtipater 
/  commanding.  Altogether  he  so  astoniiAied  and 
^  captivated  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  by  his 

*  generous  magnanimity,  that,  from  enemies,  they 
'  became  allies,  devoted  to  his  service.'  The  ex- 
jierienced  statesman-historian,  it  is  evident,  here 
uses  the  term  *  the  Athenians'  in  the  common  man- 
ner of  Grecian  writers,  calling  those  *  the  Athe- 

*  nians,'  and  even  '  all  the  Athenians,'  whom  he 
diougfat  most  deserving  the  title,  without  notice  of 
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OHAV.   tke  powerful  oppositioo,  under  the  lead  of  Cfa«es, 
^^'    LycurguB,  and  Demosthenes. 


Under  the  shadow  then  of  these  splendid  tesd-^ 
monies,  of  such  high  anthority,  the  humbler  word 
of  the  annalist,  whose  assistance,  in  fiulure  of  odiers, 
it  has  been  so  often  necessary  to  use,  not  always  ju« 
dicidtts^  btt  always  apparently  to  the  be^  of  his 
judgement  just,  otay  not  ill  cendtode  Ah  part  of 
the  histoiy.  HsLvmg  rehted  dhe  deadi  of  ^dlip,  he 
iNod.1.16.  proceeds,  *  Thus  fell  the  greatest  potentate  of  his 
^^       <  time  in  £un^.     With  very  small  resources  in 

*  his  outset,  he  acquired  the  most  powerful  mooar- 

*  €kf  that  had  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks.  His 
'  great  success  arose,  less  from  the  force  of  his  arms 
'  and  the  greatness  of  his  victories,  than  &ooi  d^e 

*  studious  exercise  of  bis  extmordiaary  talent  ioft 

*  commuttieation  among  men,  and  his  obliging  dll* 

*  position  and  conduct.  He  is  said  to  have  reckoned 
^  the  valor  of  the  fightbg  soldier,  often  as  he  ^d 
'  nMAi  it  OMspieuotis  in  himself;  not  matter  ftr  die 
^  superior  officer  to  f^ory  Hl     Militarjr  science  and 

*  Ae  power  of  discomrse,  the  general's  skBl  and  liie 
^  Udeat  of  discussion,  persuasion  and  eoneifistion, 
^  he  esteemed  together  princely.     Upon  die  Isttef 

*  he  chiefly  valued  himself;  fer  he  used  to  say, 
**  the  nsefit  of  success  in  tMitdes  he  could  onty 
'^  stare  with  those  who  fought  under  htm,  butU^ 
'<  victories  by  argument,  afbbflity  and  beneficence, 
^*  were  all  his  own.^' 


(^    14^    > 


CHAPTER  XLUL 

StBttt  (yf  ike  known  World,,  more  espociaUjr  tf 
MAttDonA,  wiiMi  AuocAirnsiit  Son  of  Fswv 
succeeded  to  the  MACSDONZAir  Throne. 


sBcnon  1. 

Stale  •/  JVoeeibnui  w^en  JU/txandit^  #ofi  •f  Plktl»;i|  mtuuM  <o  lAe 
kmUed  MvumtkfJm  C^ntu, 

JELTnttrotbe  biaKvy  of  Gveece  hw  been  tbit  of  *  sect. 
«m11  qfilUm,  of  narraw  tsmvary^  andf  for  that  nmmr  ^,^4^ 
terdiQiy,  a  small  fitae  pofmlatko^  aemd  hy  nmar* 
ova^alaTaa ;  eminent  ne^ertheleai,  aingiifaurly  thimig)r 
auoceasfnl  cokivation  of  aeience  and  arts,  eapeeiattif 
ibtt  militaiy  and  tkoae  called  the  fine  arts ;  reapeot- 
ed  thence  among  sorroundHig  people,  and«  Ibran 
accoBBpanyioy  reatleaaneea  of  enlerprittng  apint 
feared;  yet^  through  defect  of  political  qrattm^ 
continually  torning  that  spirit,  widi  aU  its  rapport 
of  art  and  science,  against  Mtself,  and  thus,  unices, 
as  a  common  disturber,  larely  formidable  to  fetein 
countries.  But  we  approach  now  the  era  when, 
in  altered  drcumstanices,  conquest  in  a  manner  ex- 
tended Greece  over  the  civilized  world,  making 
such  impression  on  human  aflairs  that  important 
consequences,  which  may  be  redconed  altogether 
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CHAP,  highly  beneficial,  have  affected  late  posterity,  aad 
J^J;JJI^  remain  to  be  transmitted  to  future  ages.  To  pre- 
pare then  for  the  narrative  of  so  great  a  revolution, 
it  may  be  advantagj^ous  to*  look,  somewhat  bey<Mid 
what  the  course  of  the  preceding  history  would 
conveniently  allow,  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  nation  which  was  to  produce  it,  and  of  the 
countries  over  which  it  was  more  immediately  to 
extend. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom,  for  ages  before 
Alexander,  we  have  observed  of  territory  extensive 
enough  to  be  rather  overbearing  among  surround* 
ing  states ;  yet,  with  an  uncultivated  population, 
aQd  an  often-distracted  government,  generally 
weak ;  more  than  once  nearly  overwhelmed ;  but 
recendy  raised  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  of 
the  known  world ;  the  borderii^  Peraian  empire 
only  excepted,  unless  exception  should  also  be 
made  for  distant  Carthage.  The  new  dominion 
acquired,  wejHward,  northward  and  eastward)  was 
over  people,  not  of  Grecian  blood  or  language,  but 
yrhom  the  Greeks  distinguished  from  themselves 
by  their  t^rm  barbarian,  those  of  the  maridme 
towns  only  being  Greek*  But,  southward,  the 
bordering  province  of  Theasaly  was  esteemed  the 
mother  ci  the  Greek  nation ;  in  protjuoe  it  wbs  the 
richest  of  Greece ;  and,  bound  from  of  old.  in  political 
friendship  with  Macedonia,  it  was  become,  through 
^e  voluntary  accession  of  the  prevailing  party 
among  the  people^  in  effect,  a  niember  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  So  far  also  this  exam|>le 
had  been  followed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  the 
late  kmg  of  Macedonia  was,  in  all  constitutional 
form,  elected  chief  of  the  Greek  nation ;  succeed- 
ing thus  to  that  supremacy  which  had  been  pre* 
▼iously  admitted  tti  the  Laceitemonian  and  Athenian. 
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governments,  and  at  one  time,  by  a  preponderant 
porticm  of  the  nation,  in  the  Theban*  Thus,  Ma-* 
cedonia  was  now  the  seat  of  empire;  and,  as 
formerly  under  Archelaus,  again  tiie  refiige  and 
favorite  resort  of  GreciMi  art  and  science. 

But  with  these  great  acquisitions  and  sulvantages, 
seeds  of  disturbance  abounded*  In  Macedonia 
itself,  claims  to  the  thfbrie  against  die  reigning 
fitmily,  sources,  formerly,  of  ruinous  civil  wars, 
had  never  ceased  to  be  entertained.  The  recent 
assassination  of  the  reigning  king  was  suspected 
to  have  been  promoted  by  pretenders  or  their 
partfzans ;  and  certainly  on  this  subject,  if  ever 
obtain^,  never  was  made  public ;  yet  that  there 
were  still  pretenders,  waiting  oiily  for  Opportumty, 
clrcuitistances  afterward  made  manifest.  Thessaly 
then,  the  oldest  ally  of  Macedonia,  the  most  im^ 
portant,  and,  while  the  parQr  actually  |>revailing 
there  was  uppermost,  and  the  family  actually 
reigning  in  Macedonia  continued  to  reign,  the  ^ 
siarest,  had  been,  for  ages,  even'  among  the  ever* 
troubled  republics  of  Greece,  eminent  for  trouble)& 
and  revolntions.  But  throughout  the  Grecian  states, 
opposition  of  interests,  and  hatred  between  repubKi: 
and  republic,  and  between  parties  within  every 
r^^ubliC,  remained  in  vigor.  That  large  and  lat<^ 
tefly  prevailing  portion  of  the  nation,  whose  views 
to  pUMic  advantage,  or  private,  or  both,  had  led 
them  to  desire  the  patronage  of  the  late  king  of 
Mik^edonia,  Philip,  would  now  of  course  look 
toward  his  successor  for  continuance  of  support 
against  adverse  republics,  or,  whom  many  st^l 
more  dreaded,  their  fellowcitizens  of  an  adverse 
fiiction ;  but  not  with  equal  hope.  Considering  his 
youth,  his  yet  untried  character,  and  the  uncertainty 
whose  advice  he  might  follow,  the  prospect  fat 
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csAP.   them  could  not  but  he  most  anxious  and  diaheartaa* 
J^^^  ing ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  for  their  adversaries, 
the  recent  catastrophe  would  raise  fallen  hopes,  and 
stimulate  to  new  exertion. 

Nor  would  the  various  pe(^le  called  barbarians 
be  indifferent  on  the  occasion.  Even  those  brought 
under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  whether  having 
found  more  oppression  or  benefit  from  it,  and 
whether  more  or  less  attached  to  the  late  popular 
king,  having  been  universally  bred  to  predatory 
warfiwe,  would  be  x>n  the  watch  for  new  things 
But  the.  most  threatening  danger,  to  Macedonia 
now,  as  to  all  Greece  always,  since  the  first  exten- 
sion  of  the  Persian  'empire  to  the  Grecian  aea^ 
was  from  the  overbearing  weight  of  that  great 
empire,  with  which  war  was  actually  begun.  Should 
the  administration  of  the  prince,  who  had  sue** 
oeeded  to  the  Persian  throne,  be  as  energetic  and 
able  as  that  of  a  recent  predecessor,  Ochus,  while 
a  large  Grecian  military  force  was  in  his  service, 
and  a  large  party  among  the  republics,  under  moat 
able  leaders,  communicating  with  his  court,  and 
looking  to  it  for  patronage,  means  to  obviate  the 
danger  would  not  be  within  reddy  calculation. 

The  countries  westward  of  Greece,  sometimes 
formidable,  were  so  litde  so  now  as  not  to  have  at* 
tracted  the  notice  of  historians.  The  Sicilian 
Greeks,  with  all  that  Timoleon  had  done  for  them, 
apparently  had  not  recovered  strength  to  give  trou- 
ble beyond  the  seas  which  surrounded  them  ;  and 
the  days  of  splendor  of  the  Italian  were  passed ; 
prineipally,  it. seems,  tbrou^  destruction  broi^ht 
upon  oneanother.  Carthage,  more  powerful  than 
all,  waa  probably  ingaged  with  the  afiairs  of  its  ex- 
tensive acquisitions,  deservbg  indeed  the  title  of 
an  empire>  over  the  rich  countries  of  the  north  of 
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Africa,  aod  in  Spain.  Rome  had  afaneddy  made  pr6- 
gress  toward  the  dominion  of  Italy  ;  yet  so  little  was 
the  threatening  growth  of  its  power  known  among 
the  Greelp,  that,  in  the  extant  political  works  of 
the  great  philosopher  of  the  day,  Aristotle,  tho  he 
is  large  on  the  Carthag^ian  government,  aad  men^ 
tions  its  connection  with  the  Etruscans,  not  the 
name  of  Rome  is  found. 

In  this  state  of  the  world,  on  the  verge  of  a  revo- 
lution the  most  rapid,  and,  excepting  the  slow  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  greatest  and 
moat  important  known  in  history,  what  was  actually 
the  constitutfon  of  the  kingdom  which  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  producing  it,  and  what  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  numerous  connected  states,  must 
deserve  to  be  known,  aa  far  as^  among  existing  do- 
cuments, they  may  be  gathered. 

The  cotemporary  philosopher  Aristotle's  treatise 
on  government  cannot  then  but  especially  deserve 
attention.  Aristotle  was  a  Macedonian  bom,  so 
iar  as  his  birth-place,  Stagetra,  was  on  the  Mace- 
donian shore ;  a  small  town  founded,  of  what  right 
or  through  what  wrong  we  are  uninfiMined,  by 
Greeks  from  the  iland  of  Androa.  That  iland  was 
eariy  subjected  to  the  Athenian  people.  Possibly 
die  object,  in  migrating,  was  to  obtain  more  inde- 
pendency ;  fw,  of  the  severity  of  the  degrading  and 
almost  slavish  subjection,  in  which  the  subordinate 
Grecian  states  were  held  by  the  imperial  democracy 
of  Athens,  occasion  has  occurred  to  observe  large 
example ;  and,  for  the  difference  of  law,  in  the 
Adtenhin  judicature,  for  Andrian  citizens  and  Athe- 
nian citizens,  probably  a  well  known  comedy,  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  Latin  language,  but  from  an 
Athenian  original,  may  be  trusted.     The  colonists 
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XHAP.   claimed,  for  the  town  they  founded,  the  rights  of  a 
J^^Jl^  Giecian  repaUk ;  but  they  were  obliged  to    ac- 
knowlege  the  dominion  successively  of  the  Athe- 
nian people^  the  Lacedannonian,  and  again  the 
Athenian,  till  the  i«eace  of  Antalcidas,  under  the  king 
of  Persia's  mediation,  gave  them  a  short  indepen- 
dency, which  was  ended  by  the  revival  of  the  Adl^- 
nian  maritime  power.      How  far  they  may  have 
had,  at  any  time,  better  freedom  in  connection  with 
the  Olynthian  confederacy,  information  fails ;  but 
at  length,  with  the ,  other  towns  which  had  been  of 
that  confederacy,  having  only  to  choose  between 
subjection  to  Ac  Athenian  people,  and  to  the  Ma* 
cedonian  king,  Stageira  became,  through  Philip's 
successes  against  the  Athenians,  reunited  to  Mace- 
donia.   Aristotle's  fitther,  Nicomachus,  is  said  to 
have  been  physician  to  king  Aroyntas,  Philip's  fit* 
dier,  and  high  in  his  esteem.  Aristotle  himself,  after 
having  studied  some  years  under  Plato,  at  Athens, 
settled  himself  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  whence,  on 
invitation,  be  passed  to  Philip's  court,  where  he 
lived  long,  and  after  hb  death  continued  to  be  high- 
ly respected  by  Alexander,  who,  during  his  extra- 
ordinary conquering  expedition,  appears  to  have  cor* 
responded  with  him  attentively.    Thus,  far  beyond 
any  other  writer  whose  works  are  extant,  Artstode 
must  have  possessed  means  for  giving  information 
concerning  the  state  pf  Macedonia  at  that  period 
when  such  information  would  be  most  interesting. 
The  deficiency  of  it  therefore,  in  his  extant  works, 
is  highly  disappointing,  tho  in  his  treatise  on  go- 
vernment the  reason  is  evident.    What  little  notice 
c^  Macedonia  occurs  is  however  of  a  very  valuable 
kind  ;  and  the  treatise  will  further  deserve  consi- 
deration, for  its  various  information  concerning  both 


the  principles  of  goYerament  held  bjr  the  most  iii* 
fcmned  and  scientific  speculators,  and  the  piactice 
of  numerous  states,  in,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
age  of  his  universally  interesting  country. 

In  that  treatise,  stating  some  principles  as  funda- 
mental, and  then  criticising  some  of  the  more  emi- 
nent of  the  ideal  systems  of  repuUioan  government, 
which  before  him,  had  been  offered  for  public  ap- 
probation, especially  those  of  his  master,  Plato,  he 
proceeds  to  animadvert  on  the  governments  known 
in  practice,  which  success  might  most  recommend ; 
and,  not  limidng  himself  to  Grecian,  be  considers, 
together  with  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian  and  Atfae* 
nian,  the  Carthaginian.  Observations  feflow  on 
democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  abaidute  and 
limited ;  abounding  with  objections  to  all,  especially 
democracy.  This  he  condemns  neariy  eqml  widi 
that  usurped  monarchy  which  the  Greeks  denomi- 
nated tyranny,  which^  he  says,  it  most  resembled. 
He  tiien  remarks  that  some  had  reckoned  a  combina- 
tion of  democracy,  aristocracy  and  monarchy  would 
make  the  best  government ;  but  the  best  known 
example  of  such  a  constitution,  the  Lacedssmonian, 
was  so  open  to  strong  objection,  that  the  notion 
had  no  general  favor.  In  conclusion  then  he  pro- 
poses his  own  idea  of  the  best  possible  constitu- 
tion, distinguishing  it  by  the  title  of  Polity. 

It  may  seem  that  Xenophon^s  lai^e  experience  in 
political  and  military  business,  whence  the  mischief 
of  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  se- 
parate independency  of  their  several  little  states, 
and  the  futility  of  all  projects,  cried  and  possible,  for 
giving  them  real  independency,  would  be  striking 
to  him,  with,  perhaps,  some  particular  stimulation 
from  his  fellow-scholar  Plato's  romantic  project 
for  a  republic,  led   him   to    the  composition  of 
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CHAP,    that  elegant  romance  die  Cyropaedeia ;  the  purpbae 
J^f^li^  of  which  is  to  ahow  how  one  able  man  could  gm'em 
more  than  half  the  known  world,  more  happily  for 
the  subjects  than  any  of  his  own  feUowcountrymen, 
struggliBg  widi  oneanother  for  power,  could  nuinage 
their  single  independent  towns,  in  what,  no  man 
being  master  of  his  own,  they  miscalled  freedom* 
As  a  model  to  be  imitated,  he  could  not  propose 
the  Persian  government  under  Cjrrus ;  because,  for 
success  in  the  imitation,  a  soverein  must  always  be 
found  with  the  extraordinary  unbn  of  talents  and 
virtue  whioh  he  has  ascribed  to  that  great  jHince, 
and  which  has  rarely,  if  indeed  ever,  existed ;  but, 
as  a  model,  through  observation  of  which  the  poll* 
tieal  principles  and  practice  of  his  fellowcountry- 
men  might  be  improved,  the  consideration  of  it 
might  be  highly. useful.     It  may  seem  too  that,  in 
writing  thctoe  aiiimadversions  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
and  Athenian  governments  which  remain  to  us,  he 
may  have  had  in  view  to  propose  something  better 
adi^Mted  to  secure  freedom  and  promote  human  hap* 
ptness  than  either  those  governments,  or  the  Persian 
monarchal  despotism.    But  Cicero,  reckoning  that 
the    better,  tho  still  very  imperfect,  constitution 
of  Rome  might  have  been  improved  by  a  just  com- 
bination of  dbe  three  powers,  has  confessed  himself 
unable  to  say  what  the  arrangement  should  be ; 
and  so  Xenophon  at  last  apparently  despaired  of 
hnproving  the   tumultuary  republican   system  of 
Greece. 

Nevertheless  from  Aristode,  who  had  before  him 
all  that  Xenophon  and  Plato  had  written  on  the 
subject,  who  knew  both  the  Greek  republics  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  who  had  moreover 
large  opportunity  for  information  concerning  the 
bordering  Persian  empire,  smnc  dear  improvement 
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00  aU  former  Gitciwflcbetoea  of  govern A»iit,fiHi^    mm^ 
in  experience^  and  in  his  declared  opinion,  so  defec- 
tiTe,  might  be  expected*    But  his  treatise  show8» 
in  a  surpriasiqg  amount,  what  influence  the  common 
Grecian  passion  for  the  separate  independency  of 
their  aeverai  cities  might  hold  on  Grecian  minds, 
even  the  asoat  capacious  and  acnte,  when  bred  in 
their  little  illiberal  republican  principles;  and  it 
may  still  be  within  our  wbject  to  remark  that,  aa 
hence  may  be  estimated  the  difficulty  of  executing 
what  Isocrates  was   so  continually  and  eniestly 
urging,  the  union  of  Greece,  hence  also  may  be 
judged  how  just  was  Philip's  caution  in  ao  long 
hesitating,  dbo  invited  by  a  larg^  and  apparent*^ 
ly  a  preponderant  portion  of  the  Greek  nation, 
to  under^e  it«    Aristotle  knew  how  Greece  had 
been,  for  centuries,  laoerated  by  the  contentioaa 
of  her  little  republics,  and  how,  by  almost  a  miracle, 
they  had  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  neighboring 
Peisian  empire,  never  &iling  of  assistance  within 
(k«eee  itseLT,  to  subdue  them :  he  knew  that,  ne-* 
vertheless,  far  from  independent,  after  vei)'  heroid 
exertions  of  many  in  the  common  cause,  diey  had 
been  compelled  to  bow  the  neck  successively  to 
their  fellows,  die  Lacedemonian  people  and  the 
Athenian ;  be  knew  that  they  had  owed  the  short 
period  of  their  most  real  independency  to  a  mandate 
of  the  Persian  king,  confirming  the  treaty  of  Antal- 
cidas ;  he  knew  what  miseries  had  resulted  from 
the  opposition  of  Thebes  to  the  revived  tyranny  of 
Lacedaemon  ;  truly  patriodc  as  it  was  at  first,  but, 
with  success,  soon  breeding  ambition :  possessed  of 
this  knowledge  he  was  living  in  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  neariy  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  republic 
can  territoiy  of  proper  Greece  ;  he  had  in  view  the 
Persian  empire,  holding  numerous  Grecian  repifb- 
lics  its  tributaries,^  and  possessing  means  evidently 
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^AF.  mnglh,  with  itwliMtkm  dw«y«  rttddyi  MWitkig  onlf- 
^  gMd  directioii,  lo  overwlieln  all,  Neverthekta,  id 
bii  treatise,  MdiHig  is  found  pmfcmcd  tot  die  com* 
am  beoefit  of  Gneactf,  nMUaf  far  mpaovemeat  c^ 
ifae  CQMlitmioa  of  the  MaoedomaA  kuig«io»,  be- 
coanelheheadof  thcunlUNliiliion;  and  so  far  froan 
]iropoiiog  any  other  uakm,  orapfiDvmg  amy,  hia 
project,  ofieied  for.  the  i^eetkm  of  govemoent,  ia 
aa  Ulibeml  as  theae  of  Minos  or  LyowgHB,  and 
Aris.PoUt.  more  contracted.  He  would  have  lepititoi  equal 
b.  ^1.  c.  4.  j^  population  and  iemtory.  to  the  iOMUer  onlyi  rather 
dual  to  the  ki^ir,  of  those  actually  eaiiting  in 
Qseece ;  and,  tho  aoine»  h»  aUoars,  held  a  different 
opinion,  on  apecioua  groundt  he  has  oonteoded  that 
slavery,  the  slave  belonging  wholly  to  hia  msster,  ia 
reasonable,  and  neoessary,  and  in  the  course  of  na* 
tare ;  and,  acootdii^ly,  he  would  have  a  few  free* 
men»  constittrting  his  repubUe,  served  by  many 
skvea.  When  Minos  and  Lyeorgus  Ijved,  the 
state  of  the  worid,  or  of  their  part  of  it,  appears 
to  have  boan  aueh  .that  their  pUns  justly  earned 
thepcaise  of  wisdom,  aa  adapted  to  it  Whonr 
Ariswda  wrsie^  as  well  mighl  it  be  prapoaed,  in 
modem  times,  that  Geneva,  Lucca,  or  Rqfpisa, 
should  defy  surrounding  nations  with  their  own 
force,  as  his  republic  i  yet  aUiance  and  eonfederaoy 
seem  to  have  been  out  of  his  contemplation.  It 
might  indeed  be  supposed  that,  kteot  on  physics 
and  metaphysics,  he  had  negloesed  ohoervation  of 
politics,  and  wrote  on  ifaem  from  fancy,  did  not 
hia  work  show  that  he  had  been  diUgeitt  in  oaing 
his  lai^  oppommities  for  ooUecttng  fscts,  among 
the  transactions  of  the  various  states  around  him,  on 
which  to  ground  theory*  What  he  has  proposed 
however  seems  rather  an  idea  of  a  cokmy  of  phik>~ 
sc^hers,  to  be  founded  aasong  barbarians,  than  what 
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coidd  be  seriously  ofiered  for  improving  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Greece.  We  are 
told  none  of  his  works  were  published  while  he 
lived.  That  on  government  has  obvious  inconsis* 
tenciesy  which  doubdess  would  have  been  corrected 
had  he  completed  it  for  publication ;  and,  in  some 
parts,  it  seems  meerly  acolleetion  of  notes  for  fu« 
ture  use.  Yet  his  projected  commonwealth,  will, 
among  other  parts  of  the  work,  deserve  some  fur- 
ther observation. 

In  the  small  independent  state  which  he  pro- 
poses, which,  in  modem  days  might  rather  be 
called  a  township,  he  would  have  his  citizens  all 
sovereins,  like  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  nobles. 
Were  it  possible,  he  says,  he  would  have  them 
served  only  by  slaves ;  and  to  these  exclusively  he 
would  commit  mechanical  arts,  husbandry,  and  all 
ttade.  But,  in  failure  of  slaves  of  sufficient  num- 
ber, or  of  sufficient  ability,  he  would  allow  subjects 
of  his  citizens,  in  a  condition  somewhat  above  abso- 
lute slavery,  such  as  existed  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  distinguished  from  citizens  by  the  name 
of  Perioecians.  These  might  be  either  Greeks  or 
barbarians.  But  whether  one  or  the  other,  he 
would  place  them  in  a  more  degraded  condition 
than  the  Laconian,  and  some  other  Perioecians; 
for,  to  insure  their  subserviency,  he  would  never 
admit  them  to  hold  the  arms  or  use  the  discipline 
of  the  phalanx,  but  would  limit  their  military 
service  to  that  of  the  light-armed;  and  as  they 
were  to  have  no  participation  in  civil  power,  their 
superiority  in  condition  to  the  slave  would  be 
utterly  precarious. 

That  excellent  principle  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, holding  that  public  good  consists  in 
accumidation  of  private  good,  he  has  rejected; 
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CHAP,  adopting  the  contrary  principle,  which  prevailed 
^JI^JIJ^  among  the  Grecian  repuUics,  of  an  imaginary 
public  wh<dly  distinct  from  private  good ;  so  that 
the  public  was  a  tyrant,  warranted  by  the  con- 
stitution to  be  regardless  of  individuals.  In  pur- 
suance of  thid  principle  then  he  would,  like  the 
Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  lawgivers,  deny  to  all 
his  noble  citizens  the  natural  rights  and  dignity 
and  injojrments  of  fithers  of  families ;  and,  coa^ 
trary  to  the  maxim  of  the  English  law,  expressed 
in  the  emj^ucal  phrase  ^  Every  man's  house  is 
f  his  casUe,'  he  would  hardly  allow  a  home*  As  at 
Lacedasmon,  no  man  was  to  live  at  home ;  all 
were  to  eat  at  public  tables ;  and  there  (not  as  at 
Lacedsemon,  every  one  bringing  his  own)  all  were 
to.  take  the  fare  publicly  provided*  As  at  Lacedae- 
moo,  children  were  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  public,  and  parents  were  not  to  interfere  in 
their  education.  Dignity  and  civil  authority,  as  at 
Laced»mon,  were  to  be  the  privilege  of  elderhood 
only.  A  legislatiire  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to 
make  needless  by  the  perfection  of  his  general  law^ 
and  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  which,  throng 
education  and  by  his  institutions  altogether,  he 
would  insure  to  his  elders ;  so  that  arbitrary  deci- 
si<Mi  on  new  and  extraordinary  cases  would  be,  in 
their  hands,  he  reckoned,  safe. 

With  such  ideas  of  perfection  in  government^ 
the  constitutbns  of  the  Grecian  republics  of  his 
age  would  not  be  likely  to  have  much  of  his 
approbation.  Democracy  accordingly,  which  he 
had  had  large  opportunity  to  see,  especially  at 
Athens,  he  condemns  vehemently ;  prone,  he  says, 
beyond  other  governments,  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  tyranny  of  one,  and  itself  the  tyranny  of 
an  ill-informed>  passicmate  multitude.    Proper  aris* 
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iDcracy,  apparently  his  fiivQrite  government  among  sbct. 
those  Imown  in  practice,  he  asserts  hardly  to  have  .^^.Jl^^ 
existed  in  his  time,  having  degenerated  everywhere 
into  either  democracy  or  a  ^'rannical  oligarchy. 
The  Greeks  of  his  i^,  he  adds,  were  solicitous, 
less  for  good  government  than  for  the  acquisition 
of  power  and  personal  importance ;  and,  among 
their  political  struggles,  prospect  of  these  failing, 
they  usually  gave  up  contest,  and  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  rivals.  This  indeed  is  no  more  than 
the  general  character  of  what  has  been  so  ofteiK 
miscalled  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty.  The  .real 
spirit  of  liberty  is  not  an  ardent  but  a  sober  and 
reflecting  spirit.  The  ardent,  rarely  failing  among 
zealots  for  democracy,  is  not  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
but,  in  the  leaders,  a  spirit  of  ambidon,  in  the 
multitude,  a  spirit  oi  envy,  of  licentbusness,  and, 
as  it  has  been  too  often  seen,  in  antient  and  in 
modern  times,  of  cruelty. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  monarchy, 
exclusively  of  that  violence  upon  former  consti- 
tutions which  the  Greeks  denominated  Tyranny, 
he  reckons  five  distinct  characters  of  legal  king- 
doms; one  absolute,  four  limited.  The  purely 
absolute,  he  takes  into  consideration  as  ground 
for  useful  remark  and  argument,  considering  it 
however  as  meerly  ideal.  For  one  man,  he  ob"*  AnstPoiit. 
serves,  cannot  rule  multitudes  without  the  consent  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
of  some  among  them,  on  whom  therefore  he  is 
effectually  dependent  The  power  of  the-  most 
despotic  tyrants,  known  among  the  Greeks,  rested 
on  the  support  pf  a  party,  and  generally,  he  says, 
a  party  outrageously  democratical.  *  Tyranny,' 
he  remarks  in  another  place,  ^  is  a  compound  of 

*  democracy    and    the    extremest   oligarchy,    and 

*  therefore  the  most  oppressive  of  all  governments, 
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CHAP.    *  partaking  of  the  two  wont,  and  replete  with  the 
.^!Il.  •  excesses  and  all  the  evils  of  both*.    Therefore 
^  those  commonly  called  absolute  monarchies,  as 

*  being  most  nearly  so^  those  of  Asia  especially, 

*  whose  people  have  always  been  reddier  for  sub- 

*  serviency  than  the  Europeiins,  are  not  exactly  so. 
^  Among  them    all   a  customary   system  of  law, 

*  transmitted  through  ages,  is  strictly  maintained ; 
^  and  the  attach^lent  of  the  pe<^le  to  the  system, 
Merived  from  their  forefiithers,  at  the  same  time 

*  supports  and  checks  the  royal  authority.    Hence 

*  those  governments  have   not    been   subject  to 

*  revolutions/ 
Very  similar  to  this  was  a  kind  of  monarchy  of 

which  many  instances  had  been  seen  among  the 
little  states  of  Greece.  The  people  of  a  republic, 
unable  otherwise  to  obviate  the  evib  of  civil  con- 
test among  themselves,  agreed  upon  the  resource  of 
electing  a  king  (or  tyrant,  as  they  sometimes 
intitled  him)  to  absolute  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
inforcing  the  constitutional  laws.  Some  had  been 
so  elected  for  life,  and  some  for  a  limited  period ; 
and  such  monarchy,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to 
observe,  differed  from  the  Asiatic  only  as  it  was 
elective,  whereas  the  Asiatic  were  hereditary.  For 
this  difference  he  reckons  it  a  second  kind  of  legal 
monarchy. 

These  we  should  hardly  now  call  balanced 
monarchies,  or  free  constitutions;  no  balancing 
civil  authority  seeming  to  have  had  regular  estab- 
lishment in  them :  an  efficient  limitation  appears 
only  in  the  means  of  rebellion  whicli  the  people 

ci'a^-  &o  S^  xai  0>AUgu1aLfti  rwg  AfWfit^VQtg  foV,  &r«  it  Svwt 
tf^sifjb^vi)  xaxoJv,  xai  rag  «'a^€a^O(  xai  rdc  ^L^MfTiac  ^v^a  roQ 
iruf  diu^guv  ruv  fToXirn^.   Aiist.  PoUt.  1.  5.  c.  10. 
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possessed)  as  forming  the  military  of  the  state,   sect. 
Such  apparently  was  the  limitation  producing  that  ^^^ 
general  respect  of  the  Asiatic  princes  for  the  laws 
and  established  customs,  whence  revolutions  among 
them  were  rare. 

The  third  kind  of  monarchy,  in  Aristotle's  list, 
was  that  more  liberal  and  regularly-balanced  con- 
stitution, described  by  Homer  as  universal  in  those 
called  the  heroic  ages,  and  which  has  occurred  for 
notice  in  an  early  part  of  this  history.  For  this  Ch.s.  i.s. 
Aristotle  refers  to  Homer :  the  king,  he  says,  com- 
manded in  war,  and  presided  in  religious  cere- 
monies and  judicial  proceedings.  On  Homer's 
authority  it  may  be  added  that,  in  emergencies 
he  assembled  the  people,  and  presided  in  the 
assembly*. 

A  fourth  kind,  the  most  narrowly  limited  that 
could  consist  with  any  royal  dignity,  was  seen  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  kingdom.  There  the  kings, 
tho  their  persons  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  their 
dignity  allowed  high,  had,  as  kings,  no  civil  autho- 
rity :  they  were  meerly  hereditary  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  military,  and  hereditary  high-priests ; 
partaking  constitutionally  of  civil  power  only  as 
hereditary  senators. 

It  is  then  remarkable  that,  as  for  his  own  imagi- 
nary republic  Aristode  has  proposed  no  legislature, 
so,  in  describing  these  several  kinds  of  existing 
monarchy,  he  has  said  of  none  where  any  power  of 

^  Aristotle  has  inferred,  from  an  expression  attributed  by 
Homer  to  Agamemaoo,  that  personal  security  against  the 
monarch's  power  was  not  duly  provided  fcv  in  this  constitution. 
Probably  there  were  deficiencies  and  irregularities ;  yet  such 
an  expression,  as  he  has  noticed,  from  a  prince  commanding, 
at  the  time,  not  in  his  capital  but  in  his  camp  in  a  distant  coun- 
.  try,  and  represented  as  speaking  in  anger,  seems  hardly  to 
carry  any  decisive  information  on  the  subject. 
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CHAP.    legislation  rested;  and  yet  it  is  fully  implied  that 

v^N^  in  none,  not  even  the  most  absolute  of  the  Asiatic, 

any  more  than  in  the  old  constitution  of  the  Medes 

and  P0rsians»  was  a  power  admitted  in  the  king 

alone  to  add  to  or  alter  the  law. 

But,  having  indicated  five  (characters  of  monar- 
chy, graduated  from  extreme  despotism  to  the 
smallest  extent  of  power  which  can  any  way  sup- 
port  the  eminence  essential  to  royalty,  the  philoso- 
pher disappoints  us  with  declaring  that  he  proposes 
Arut.  Po-  to  consider  the  two  extremes  only ;  the  purely  ab- 
c/i4.  '  solute  monarchy,  which  he  reckons  but  ideal,  and 
the  most  limited  of  the  kinds  known  in  practice, 
that  in  which  the  king  had  no  civil  authority ;  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  others  diflfered  from  these  only 
as  they  more  or  less  approached  either.  The  ide&l 
will  hardly  be  an  object  here  ;  the  other,  exempli- 
fied in  the  Lacedsemonian  constitution,  has  been  in 
an  early  part  of  this  history  spoken  of  largely.  In- 
cidentally however  he  is  led  to  some  notice  of  mo^ 
narchies  of  the  intermediate  characters,  which  will 
deserve  attention. 
Ariit.  Po-  Proposing  to  illustrate  and  ascertain  the  charac- 
c.'io. '  teristical  diflferences  between  legal  monarcliy  and 
illegal,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  terms,  kingdom 
and  tyranny  (meaning  by  kingdom  kingly  govern- 
ment regularly  established,  and  by  tyranny  mo- 
narchal power  founded  on  the  overthrow  of  a  for^ 
mer  constitution)  he  states,  for  examples  of  legal 
monarchy,  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution,  the 
Athenian,  as  it  stood  under  the  last  king,  Codrus, 
tlie  Molossian,  and  the  Macedonian ;  adding,  re- 
markably enough,  the  Persian,  but  only  as  it  stood 
in  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus.  In  the  end  then 
he  comes  to  this  extraordinary  conclusion ;  ^  At 
^  this  time,'  he  says,  *  proper  kingdoms  no  longer 
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*  exist,  all  having  degenerated  nearly  into  monar-    sect. 
^  chies  and  tyrannies ;  because  fealty  to  a  proper 

*  king  is  simply  voluntary ;  and,  in  these  times 

*  there  is  more  equality  among  men,  so  that  none 

*  have  such  supereminent  merit  as  to  deserve  the 

*  elevation*  Where  power  must  be  supported  by 
^  fiction  or  force^  it  becomes  tyranny/  Consonant* 
ly  with  this,  he  says,  in  another  place,  allegiance  to 
a  king  may  be  wi^drawn  by  the  people  at  pleasure. 
Nevertheless  he  requires  force  to  be  employed,  if 
necessary,  for  the  support  of  his  republic,  and  of  i.  7.  c.  8. 
all  republics ;  but  he  absolutely  denies  it,  how  ^'  ^'  ®"  ^  * 
consistently  seems  not  easy  to  discover,  for  the 
support  of.  monarchal  authority,  however  legally 
founded.     How  then  the  pleasure  of  the  people 

was  to  be  legally  declared  ;  what  was  to  be  if  half 
desired  to  remove  the  king,  whether  to  elect  another 
king,  or  to  establish  another  constitution,  and  half 
to  support  the  actual  king  and  maintain  the  existing 
constitution ;  or  if  half  the  opponents  of  royalty 
desired  a  democracy  and  half  an  aristocracy,  he  has 
omitted  to  say.  Moreover,  reckoning  election  es- 
sential to  the  establishment  of  proper'  kingly  au- 
thority, and  voluntary  obedience  essential  to  its 
continuance,  and  adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  heredi- 
tary succession  principally  had  produced  the  exten- 
sive abolition  of  monarchy  among  the  Greeks,  yet, 
of  his  five  examples  of  legal  monarchy,  three  were, 
as  far  as  history  traces  them,  clearly  hereditary. 
The  Athenian^  are  said,  in  troublesome  times  be- 
yond any  very  certain  memorials,  to  have  elected 
Codrus;  thus  interrupting  hereditary  succession; 
and  (so  little  is  known  of  Persian  history)  possibly 
Cyrus  also  may  have  been  king  by  election,  though 
more  generally  and  probably  supposed  by  inheri- 
tance.    Homer,  to  whom  Aristode  refers  for  the 
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CHAP,    most  authoritative  account  of  that  monarchal  con- 
^^^J;JJ[^  stitution  which  he  reckoned  the  best,  shows  indeed 
that,  in  the  ages  he  has  described,  hereditary  suc- 
cession rested  on  no  very  certain  ground ;  but,  far 
from  warranting  the   philosopher's    revolutionary 
doctrine,  he  places  the  authority  of  the  king,  once 
ch.  2. 1.    legally  holding  the  scepter,  under  the  immediate 
Historj/    protection  of  Jupiter. 

Beyond  doubt  the  science  of  government  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  modern  ages ;  not  through 
greater  talents  of  either  legislators  or  philosophical 
speculators,  but,  principally,  through  the  new  and 
extended  opportunities  for  observing  what  might  be 
raised  on  the  broader  bases  of  the  states  into  which 
Europe,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire, 
became  divided.  It  cannot  now  be  hazardous  to 
assert,  tho  against  Aristotle,  that  the  broader,  at 
least  to  such  extent,  are  the  surer  and  altogether 
more  advantageous  bases ;  nof  hardly  will  any  be 
found  now  to  contend  that  either  elective  monarchy, 
or  such  a  republic  as  he  has  proposed,  is  desirable. 
For  examples  of  legal  kingdoms,  naming  Lacedae- 
mon,  Molossis,  and  Macedonia,  which  were  all  he- 
reditary, yet  stating  no  reason  for  afterward  denying 
any  legal  kingdom  to  exist  in  his  time,  except  that 
none  were  elective,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  unless 
for  the  hereditary  succession  (which  tho  he  reckon- 
ed it  a  grei^t  defect,  yet  experience  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  internal  peace) 
the  Lacedaemonian,  Molossian  and  Macedonian 
were,  still,  in  his  time  and  in  his  opinion,  legal 
limited  monarchies. 
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SECTION  II. 

HISTORY  OF  MOLOSSIS, 

The  Athenian  government,  In  its  various  changes  sect. 
from  kingdom  to  democracy,  and  the  Lacedasmo-  ^^^,.^^^ 
nian,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, as  far  as  remaini*ig  documents  allow,  to  unfold. 
The  early  Persian  seems  to  have  been  classed  with 
them,  by  Aristotle,  only  as  an  example  (the  less  to 
be  gainsaid,  as  in  his  slge  and  country  very  little 
known)  of  his  favorite  tenet,  of  which  he  could  find 
few  examples  in  practice,  that  monarchy  should  be 
elective,  and  of  that  other,  of  which,  if  he  could 
find  any  example,  none  seemed  in  his  time  to 
remain,  that  fealty  to  legal  monarchs  should  be  so 
purely  voluntary  that  it  might  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure.  What  gleanings  then  may  be  found  of 
the  history  of  the  small  obscure  kingdom  of^Molos- 
sis,  as  a  portion  of  the  proper  history  of  Greece, 
for  which,  in  prosecuting  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lics, a  place  equally  convenient  has  not  before  oc- 
curred, may  here  deserve  notice ;  and  will  more 
particularly  require  it  for  the  eulogy  which  Aristo- 
tle, tho  wijh  little  explanation,  has  bestowed  on  its 
constitution. 

Molossis  was  one,  it  is  said,  of  fourteen  small  Theopom. 
states  within  the  country  known  by  the  general  i.i.p^o, 
name  of  Epiras ;  but  it  was  of  the  largest.     Its  ex-  ^^'  ^^ 
tent  and    boundaries    however,  even  in    Strabo's 
time,  were  not  to  be  ascertained ;  the  devastation 
insuing  the  conquest  by  those  among  the  most  fla- 
gitious and  cruel,  tho,  as  the  most  successful,  the 
most  renowned  of  conquerors,  the  Romans,  having 
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CHAP,    obliterated  indications ;  and  the   Grecian  geogra- 
^J^l^jJl^  pher's  melancholy  picture  is  largely  confirmed  by 
the  account  even  of  the  Roman  historian,  Livy.  To 
Aristode's  time,  with  an  advantageous  constitution, 
and  force  sufficing  for  defence^  but  not  tempting  to 
seek  conquest,  the  Molossian  people  seem  to  have 
l>eent  for  ages^  in  vpovG  fortunate  circumstances 
than  were  common  around  them.     Their  territory 
strab^ibid.  was,  in  large   proportion,  eminently  fruitful.*    The 
oracjie  of.  Dgdona,  within  it,  highly  revered  always^ 
|)ut  especially  in  the  earljer  ages,  gave  it  a^gree 
pf  sacred  character.      Surrounded  mostly  by.  lofty 
mountains,  a  Utrge  in vajding  force  might  be  checked 
by  very  inferior  numbers ;  and  the  temptation  for 
^  small  one,  witli  predatory  purposej^,  was  much 
obviated  by  the  circumstances  which  made  difficul- 
ty for  any  such  to  carry  off,  if  it  migljt  seisse^  .plun- 
der.    The  northern  part,  against  Macedonia,  and 
the.easteni,  against  Thessaly,  yery  high  land,  ta 
')vhich  the  approach  was  everywhere  steep  and  rug- 
ged, was  itself  mostly  level  enough  for  cultivation  ; 
the  soif  fruitful,  water  abounding,  and  the  climate 
altogether  advantageous.     If  Passaron^  the  capital 
of  Mplossis,  was  not  eminent  among  cities  of  the 
'  day,  it  seems  to  have  been  because  the  Molossians 
were  not  compelled  "by  circumstances,  like  the  re- 
publican Greeks,  with  exception,  as  we^  have  for- 
Ch.  3. 8.    merly  observed,  almost  only  for  the  .Eleians,  to 
Sj^kvy.'    confine  themselves,  in  crowded  habitation,  within 
'  city- walls. 

Epirus,  tho  mosdy  held  by  people  of  Gredan 
speech  and  lineage,  had  an  intermixture  pf  those 
Heroda.6.  palled  barbarians;  lUyrians,  and  perhaps  others. 
f]^^^  Herodotus,  however,  among  earliest,  and  Plutarch^ 
^r^'  among  late  antient .  historians,  clearly  reckoi>  the 
].  2?^  80.  Molossians  a  Grecian  people.     Some  expressiona 

Strab.l.  7. 
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of  Thucydides  and  Strabo  may  perhaps  be  constni-  sect, 
cd  either  way.  But,  as  it  has  been  formerly  observ-  ^^^I^ 
ed,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Strabo  concur  in 
showing  diat  all  Greece  was  of  mixed  population  ; 
and  how  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian; 
unknown  to  Homer,  arose,  and  what  at  last  it  wad, 
always  remained  uncertain.  Strabo  however  clear* 
ly  acknowleging  the  Macedonian  for  a  Greek  na< 
tion,'  assures  us  that  the  general  language  of  the 
£pirdts  was  the  Macedonian  dialect  of  the  Greek ; 
that  where  another  language,  probably  the  Illyrtc; 
iwas  in.  use,  'the  people  commonly  spoke  both,  aiid 
that,  in '  habits  and  manners,  most  of  the  Epirbts 
hardly  difl^red'from  the  Macedonians. 

The.  governments  of  the  Epirot  states  were,  some  Thuc^d.  * 
republican,  with  annual    chief  magistrates,  as  at  strab.i.7. 
Athens,    Thebes    and   Rome ;  odiers  monarchal. 
That  of  Molossis,.from  earliest  tradition,  waj  mo^ 
narchal;  and,  whether  the  people  may  have  been      '' 
more  or  less  allowed  the  always  questionable  dignity 
of  pure  Greciait  blood,  yet  the  claim  of  theroyjil 
family  to  the  oldest  and  noblest  Grecian  origin, 
resting  on    tradition,  but  asserted  by  Strabo   and 
Plutarch,  widi  Aristotle's    assent '  implied^  is  hot 
found  anywhere    controverted.     ;They  reckoned  strab.i.T. 
4hemselves    direct;  descendents    of   Neoptolemus  pj^y* 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles ;  who,. it  was  said,  after 
the  Trojan!  war,  migrating  from  Tbessaly,  became 
king  of  Molossis.    Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to 
this  lofi^  pretension,  that  the  Molossian  scepter  re-    • 
mained  3h  one  Greek  fiimily,  from  times  beyond 
/certain  liistory  till  after  Aristotle's  age,  appears  sa- 
liE&ctorily  testified. 

By  advismtage  of  situation  and  constitution,  ex* 
empt  from  great  troubles,  Molossis,  had  it  had  his- 
torians, probably  afforded  little  for  general  interest. 
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CHAP.  Nevertheless  we  learn,  from  the  father  of  Grecian 
^^^J:JJi^  history,  that,  some  generations  before  his  time,  it  was 
esteemed  respectable  among  Grecian  states.  The 
tale  wherein  this  appears,  like  many  of  that  writer, 
somewhat  of  a  romantic  cast,  nevertheless  may  have 
been  true  in  all  its  parts ;  and,  for  the  informa- 
tion it  affords  of  an  important  change  of  manners 
and  policy  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  florishing 
condition  of  several  republics  about  the  age  of  the 
Athenian  legislator  Solon,  some  destroyed  before 
the  historian  wrote,  others  little  heard  of  since, 
while  Molossis  apparently  remained  unshaken,  it 
may  be  reckoned  of  considerable  historical  value. 
Hei^.1.6.  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  under  whose  rule 
that  little  state  was  eminent  an[K)ng  those  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, desiring,  the  historian  says,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  man  of  the  greatest  consideration 
and  highest  worth  of  all  Greece,  opened  his  house 
for  any  who,  from  personal  dignity  and  the  emi- 
nence of  their  countries,  might  have  pretensions ; 
that  so  he  might  have  opportunity  to  estimate  their 
merits.  Thirteen  guests,  rivals  for  his  favor,  are 
thus  described.  There  came  from  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy,  then  .  florishing  extraordinarily, 
Smindyrides  of'  Sybaris  and  Damas  of  Siris.  The 
former  was  remarked  for  going  beyond  all  of  his 
time  in  the  luxury,  for  which  Sybaris  was  renown- 
ed. Damas  was  son  of  that  Samyris,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  the  Wise.  Amphim- 
nestus  came  from  Epidamnus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ionian  gulph.  Males  was  of  ^tolia,  brother  of 
Titormus,  esteemed  the  strongest  man  in  Greece, 
but  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  men  to 
reside  in  the  farthest  part  of  iEtolia^     Leocedes, 

8  Late  wn(en>,  Atheoseas  and  £llan,  show  that  Titormus 
had  wide  fame   for  bodily  strength ;  but  inforniatiou  of  the 
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was  son  of  Pbeidon^  tyrant  of  Argos ;  that  Pheidon,    sect. 
says  the  historian  who»  established    uniformity  of  ^^^IJ^ 
weights  and  measures   throughout  Peloponnesus, 
and,  together  with  his  power  (so  far,  it  may  seem, 
beneficially  exerted)  was  remarked  for  an  arrogance 
unequalled  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  depriving  the 
£leians  of  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festivaK 
he  assumed  it  himself '^^     Two  came  from  Arcadia, 
Amiantus  of  Trapezus,    and  Laphanes  of  Paeos. 
The  father  of  the  latter,  Euphorion,  was  celebrated 
for  his  extensive  hospitality,  and  had  the  extraor- 
dinary fame  of  having  entertained  the  gods  Castor 
and  PoUux.      Lysanias  came  from  Eretria  in  £u- , 
bcea,   then  greatly   florishing  ;    Onomastus    from 
Eleia  :  Megacles  and  Hippocleides  were  of  Athens ; 
the  latter  esteemed  the  richest  Athenian  of  his  time, 
and  the  handsomest :  Diactorides  was  of  Cranon 
and  Scopad^  in  Thessaly  ;  Alcon  was  of'Molossis. 
This  simple  description  of  Alcon,  combined  with 
what  has  preceded,  enough  marks  that  the  Molos- 
sians  were  esteemed  a  Grecian  people,  and  Molossis 
then  considerable  among  the  Grecian  states.     One 
of  the  Athenians,  Megacles,  was   the  successful 


came  of  his  avoiding  human  society,  as  the  early  historian  re- 
ports, might  have  been  more  interesting  than  their  extraTagant 
taies  of  1^  feats,  wliile  he  was  eminent  in  it.  His  retirement 
probabij  procured  him  the  title,  which  £lian  gives  him,  of 
the  faerdman.  The  company  with  which  his  brother  asso- 
ciated, in  the  more  authentic  account  of  Herodotus,  marks 
enough  that  the  family  was  eminent  among  the  JStolians/ 
Athen.  1.  2.  c.  2.     SX.  I.  12.  c.  22. 

^  The  disagreement  found,  among  antient  writers,  concerning 
that  eminent  tyrant,  has  been  noticed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  History.  Inclined,  when  ingaged  in  that 
early  part  of  the  History  to  hold  to  the  text  of  Herodotus,  as  it 
stands  in  our  copies,  all  that  has  fallen  in  my  way  since  to 
observe,  including  some  adverse  argument,  has  tended,  I  will 
own,  only  to  strengthen  my  early  opinion. 
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CHAF.    suitor.     His  family' was  of  the  most  eminent  of 
xuii.    Athens ;  his  father,  Alcmseon,  whom  we  have  seen 
leader  of  a  party  there,  had,  in  banishment,  been 
honorably  entertained  by  the  great  king  of  Lydia^ 
Croesus.     Megacles  succeeding  him  in  eminence 
with  that  party,  acquired  command  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens ;  and  the  great  Pericles,  who  after- 
ward ruled  the  commonwealth  with  princely  sway, 
Ch.i2.t.2.  was  a  descendant  of  the  match  with  the  daughter  of 
Hiitoiy.     Cleisthenes,  by  his  mother,  Agariste,  who  was  her 
grand-daughter. 

What  then  among  curious  matters,  in  this  little 
detail,  especially  will  deserve  notice,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  republican  jeiddiisy,  .which,  after^ 
XeA.Hei.  ward,  in  the  most  florishing  age  of  Grecian 
l*.  li.*^'  ^  philosophy,  went  to  the  extreme  of  forbidding  in- 
Srt?*''^  termarriage  of  Greeks  of  different  states,  as  a  just 
Hiftoiy.  and  even  necessary  policy  of  republics,  had  not  yet 
obtained  any  such  force.  Farther  then  will  deserve 
observation  the  fallen  state  of  seven  of  the  relpub- 
lies,  mentioned  by  the  historian  as  then  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greek  natiQn.  Alreddy  in 
his  own  age,  less  than  a  century  and  half  later,  Ar- 
gos  had  wholly  lost  its  preeminence  ;  Siris,  Trape- 
zus,  Psos,  Cranon,  and  Scopadae  remained  hardly 
names  for  history ;  Sybaris  was  annihilated.  In 
■unceasing  strife  with  oneanother,  and  within  them- 
selves, all  the  Grecian  republics  were  overborne  by 
Lacedasmon  and  Athens  ;  powerful  chiefly  through 
their  constitutions,  better  adapted  for  conquest ;  and 
Greece  was  no  longer  a  country  in  which  the  road 
to  fame  was  open  to  its  whole  population.:  political 
and  military  eminence,  and  high  consideration, 
were  limited  to  the  cities  of  Lacedsemon  and 
Athens. 
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:  We  h|iv€  formerly  observed  Xenophon  remark-    sect. 
wg.  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  ,,^^4!^ 
war,  whatever  a  Lacedaemonian  commanded  was^  Chap.  2S. 
throughout  Greece,  implicitly  obeyed.    Before  that  nt^^ 
war  the  concurrence  of  Athens  was  requisite  to  pro- 
cure such  universal  obedience.     During  the  short 
involution  of  interwts  of  the  leading  parties  in  those 
imperial  republics,  even  distant  Molossis  found  it 
expedient  to    obey   their   joint  injunction.     The  Ch;ii-i.4. 
great  Athenian,  Themistocles,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,   obnoxious  to  both,  banished  from  Athens,, 
perhaps  in  regular  course  of  law,  and  then,  by  their 
joint  arbitrary  commands,  driven  from  republics 
.  friendly  to  him,  hoped  at  length  to  find  security  in 
Molossis  frotn  the  liberality  of  its  king,  Admetus. 
Thither  however  he  was  pursued  by  ministers  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  tivo  imperial  governments,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  his  person.     This   the 
Molossian  prince  refused;  not  however    without 
apology,  wluch  apparently  a  reason{ible  policy  re- 
quited :  but  Themistocles  was  thus  inabled  to  pro- 
secute his  flj|;ht  to  the  surer  refuge  which  he  found 
in  the  Persian  empire. 

When,  not  long  after,  that  war  broke  out  which 
under  the  lead  of  the  two  imperial  states,  divided 
the  republics^  duriilg  so  many  years,  against  one- 
another,  the  northern  kingdoms  Molossis  amjl  Ma- 
cedonia, appear  to  have  avoided  immediate  impli- 
cation ;  neither  being  mentioned  by  Thucydldcs  in 
naming  the  allies  of  each  party  at  its  beginning. 
But  hostilities,  which  incidental  information  shows 
to  have  been  almost  incessant  among  even  the  small- 
est of  the  republics,  even  those  too  insignificant  to 
be  noticed  by  the  historians  of  the  nation,  unless 
when  any  interest  of  an  imperial  people  was  mate- 
rially implicated,  had  been  previously  raging  among 
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CRAP,    the  little  states  on  the  southern  border  of  Molossis  ; 

J^!;^^  and  soon  this  so  ingaged  the  attention  of  the  great* 
er  contending  powers,  that  it  appears  to  have  be- 
come expedient  or  even  necessary  for  the  Molos- 
sians  to  choose  their  party.  Macedonia,  divided 
by  Molossis  from  the  scene  of  actual  hostilities,  was 
less  immediately  threatened  ;  yet  its  politic  king, 
Perdiccas,  was  led  by  apprehension  of  the  conse- 

T^ttcyd.  quences  to  take  a  part.  Not  friendly  to  Lacedas- 
mon,  but  more  fearing  the' wild  ambition  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  their  means  of  affecting  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  through  their  naval  power, 
and  yet  anxious  to  avoid  provoking  their  resent- 
ment, he  sent  a  thousand  men,  not  publickly 
acknowleging  them  as  in  his  service,  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general 
commanding  in  those  parts.  At  this  time  the 
king  of  Molossis,  Thar}'ps^  son  of  Admetus,  was 
under  age,  and  a  regent  administered  the  govern- 
ment. The  Molossians,  an  inland  people,  had  less 
to  fear  from  the  superior  navy  of  Athens,  than 
from  the  preponderant  landforce  of  Lacedaemon ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  politics  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  and  its  ordinary  treatment  of  those 
whom  it  styled  allies,  would  be  more  alarming  than 
any  politics  yet  avowed  by  Lacedaemon,  or  any 
known  conduct  of  its  government.      The  Molos-^ 

^  The  name  of  this  prince  is  found  yariously  written, 
Tharypi,  Tharypus,  Tharytas.  Thucydides  informs  us  that 
even  the  £tolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  little  distant 
as  iEtoUa  was  from  Attica,  could  hardly  be  understood  by  an 
'  Atheniab.  (Thucyd.  l.  3.  c.  95.  ch.  16.  S.  6.  of  this  History.) 
Molossis^  being  considerably  more  distant,  it  seems  likely  that 
a  difficulty  for  writing  a  M olossian  name  m'^ht  arise  from  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Molossian  pronuntiation ;  as  with  us,  greatly 
as  the  provincial  dialects  have  within  the  last  half  century 
been  wefiring  out,  li  Somersetshire  man  might  yet  have  diffi- 
culty to  tvrite,  or  even  speak,  the  name  of  a  man  of  the  York- 
shire dales,  aAer  that  man's  own  pronuntiation. 
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sians,  in  these  circumstances,  decided  openly  for  the     sect. 
Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  the  regent  in  person       ^ ' 
led  a  body  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
in  Acamania. 

Here  two  matters  deserve  notice,  with  a  view  to 
the  principal  subject  before  us:  first,  the  accord* 
aace,  in  the  Molossian  practice,  with  what  we  have 
observed  to  have  been  generally  held  among  the 
Greeks,  from  Homer's  age  to  Aristotle's,  that  it 
was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  kings,  and  con- 
sequendy  of  regents,  to  exercise  in  person  military 
command  ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  more  important, 
the  steddiness  of  the  Molossian  constitution,  in 
maintaining  regular  succession  to  the  throne :  in 
Molossis,  it  appears,  a  minor  was  not  superseded,  as 
formerly  in  modem  European  kingdoms  (of  which, 
in  our  own,  the  reign  of  our  great  Alfred  is  an 
example)  on  account  of  temporary  inability  from 
nonage. 

In  the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  two. 
imperial  republics,  the  contest,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,  was. so  led  to  other  parts  as  to  afford  the 
happy  opportunity  used  by  the  litde  states  of  Acar- 
nania  and  southern  Epirus,  with  a  wise  moderation, 
rare  among  the  Grecian  republics  for  establishing  a 
lasting  peace  among  themselves.  As  then  the 
fidelity  of  the  regent  of  Molossis  to  his  trust 
appears  honorable  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
Molossian  constitution,  so  the  conduct  of  the 
young  king  afterward  would  also  reflect  honor  on 
both.  Tharyps  is  said  to  have  used  the  opportu- 
nity of  peace  all  around  his  little  dominion  for 
going  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  science,  to 
acquire  knowlege  under  the  professors  of  all 
sciences  there  ;  and  he  has  had  the  credit,  among 
the  later  Greek  writers,  of  having  become  eminent 

VOL.  vn.  22 
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CHAP,   both   for  learning,   and  for   able    and   beneficial 
^^"^'    conduct  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom.    Piu- 


Pintj^T.  tarch's  eulogy  seems  to  indicate  that  much  of 
Foiyt.1.4.  the  advantageous  character  of  the  north-western 
C]U5.f.6.  Greeks,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
ofthisHist  Polybius,  formerly  noticed,  they  maintained  to  his 
s^,  was  owing  to  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Tharyps. 

Thenceforward  Molossis  appears  to  have  injoyed 
a  fortunate  historical  obscurity,  till  the  great  Philip 
of  Macedonia  brought  it  into  notice  of  Grecian 
writers,  in  a  way  alien  to  the  republican  system, 
by  marrying  Olympias,  sister  of  its  soverein  Alexan- 
iit!*L  s!^  der.  Then  we  get  Aristotle's  assurance,  that  the 
c.io.J^u.  government  was  a  limited  monarchy,  and  of  the 
more  strictly  limited,  nearly  resembling  the  Lace- 
demonian ;  and  further,  that  it  was  of  great  anti- 
quity, being  among  the  oldest  known  to  have 
subsisted  to  his  time  without  revolution.  In  treating 
of  the  age  following  that  of  Aristotle,  a  very  in- 
teresting particular  of  the  Molossian  constitution  is 
pirrti^*  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  According  to  immemorial 
custom  the  Molossians  assembled  in  Passaron,  the 
capital,  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and>  among 
solemn  sacrifices,  oaths  were  mutual,  the  king 
swearing  to  maintain  the  free  constitution,  and  the 
people  not  only  to  support  the  king  in  the  royal 
dignity,  but  also  to  maintain  it  in  his  family. 
T.  Lir.  -pj^g  Roman  historian's  account  of  the  destructive 

ravage  of  Molossis  by  his  fellowcountrymen,  almost 
to  the  extermination  of  the  people,  in  the  next 
following  age,  may  then  deserve  some  observation 
here :  for,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  coloring 
which  he  has  endevored  to  put  upon  contests  of 
the  Molossians  among  themselves,  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  it  is  enough  evident  that 
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the  oppression  of  Roman  republican  dominion, 
under  which  they  had  been  reduced^  drove  them 
to  the  unavailing  exertion,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
fcNn^er  freedom,  which  drew  on  them  the  flagitious 
vengeance  of  the  Roman  senate  ;  that  body  which 
its  own  historians,  in  their  grossly-flattering  pictures, 
compared,  for  its  digniQr,  to  a  congress  of  kings, 
yet  by  facts,  which  Its  historians  could  not  conceal, 
showed  itself  alreddy,  in  that  boasted  era  of  the 
republic,  a  fit  instrument  for  a  future  Nero.  But 
on  that  interesting  portion  of  general  History  this  is 
not  a  place  for  more*. 


SECTION  m. 

ContlittUum  of  the  Kingdom  of  Maetdotm. 

AitiSTOTtE,  classing  together  the  Lacedaemonian  sect. 
kingd(»n,  the  Athenian,  the  Molossian  and  the  Ma-  «^^v^ 
cedonian,  as  examples  of  limited  monarchy,  indi- 

<  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  P.  ^miliofl,  has  almost  exactl/ 
copied  LiYj  for  these  transactioiis  in  Molossis.  Apparently 
he  has  reckoned  that,  in  relating^  what  was  so  disgracefcil  to 
Rome,  commanding  in  his  time,  with  absolute  power  almost 
the  known  world,  prudence  required  that  he  should  appeal  to 
the  Roman  writer  for  his  justification.  The  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius,  now  unfortunately  lost,  and  known  only  from  a  short 
quotation  by  Liry's  cotemporary,  Strabo,  was,  in  livy's  age, 
in  all  libraries ;  and  probably  other  accounts  were  extant, 
more  free  than  that  of  Polybius,  who  could  not  but  be  under 
restraint  from  his  connection  with  the  Cornelian  and  JEmilian 
ftmilies.  Livy  has  obviously  had  in  view  to  soften  and  apolo- 
gize for  what  was  notoriously  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  its  renowned  general ;  and  yet,  even  in 
his  account,  the  arrogance,  iiliberality,  and  cruelty  of  the 
Roman  republican  government  are  strongly  marked,  and  must 
be  to  ail  minds,  not  of  Roman  republican  temper,  highly 
disgusting. 
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CHAP,  cates  their  general  character  to  have  been  congenial 
^.^.^^-^  with  that  of  the  constitution  described  by  Homer, 
the  oldest  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  which 
he  considered  all  legal  kingdoms,  existing  in  his 
time,  to  have  been  derived.  The  three  latter,  how- 
ever, would  differ  very  considerably  from  the  first, 
whose  extraorditiay  peculiarities  nevertheless  were 
ingrafted  on  the  old  general  system,  to  which  the 
others,  with  less  deviation,  adhered.  Probably  the 
Macedonian  differed  from  the  Molossian  little; 
perhaps  only  as,  in  the  course  of  ages,  difference  of 
fortune  brought  change  of  circumstances.  Of  one 
material  difference  of  this  kind  we  have  authentic 
information.  The  Molossians  maintained  them- 
selves within  their  original  limits,  or  nearly  so :  the 
Macedonians,  in  very  early  times,  extended  con- 
quest gready  ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Macedoni- 
an monarchy  became  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
Molossis.  For  the  circumstances  of  these  conquests, 
and  the  immediate  result  to  the  conquered  people, 
information  fails  ;  but  evidence  remains  that,  in  the 
end,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  liberal  constitution 
pervaded  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  Not  that  the 
union  was  perfect,  or  that  the  system  had  not  great 
defects.  We  have  observed,  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory, provinces  under  the  dominion  of  princes  owing 
allegiance  to  the  general  government,  yet  in  cir- 
cumstances to  resist  it ;  as  formerly,  in  the  modern 
European  kingdoms,  districts  under  the  authority  of 
dukes,  lords  marchers,  earls  and  barons.  But  as, 
under  the  kings  of  England,  conquerors  of  Cornwall, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  people  of  those  countries 
were  admitted  to  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  so  the  people  of  all  the  countries  ow- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  participat- 
ing, we  are  assured,  in  the  Macedoniapnamei  appear 
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also  to  have  held  equal  rights  as  Macedonian  sub-    sect. 
jects.   Lyncestis,  far  from  the  capital,  on  the  western  ,„^ijl^ 
border  against  Illyria,  had  long  its  own  hereditary  ^- *J:"- 
princes,  Greeks  from  Corinth,  a  kind  of  feudatories  Hutory. 
under  the   Macedonian  kings ;  yet  the  people  are 
called  by  Thlicydides  Lyncestian  Macedonians^;  Thucyd.i. 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
that,  in  the  common  government,  under  one  sove- 
rein,  there  was  little  if  any  difference  of  privilege 
for  the  subjects  of  the  different  provinces;  little 
even  for  those  not  6{  Grecian  race,  as  the  Agrians, 
who  wei^e  reckoned  among  the  people  called  barba- 
rians.    But,  with  this  extension  of  the  Macedonian 
name,   all  the  Macedonian  people  cotild  not  assem- 
ble for  political  purposes,   like  the  Molossian,   in 
one  place.     Those  assemblies  of  the  Macedonians 
tfierefore,  of  which  we  read,  apparently  must  have 
been  several,  in  the  several  provinces. 

Of  writers,-  after  the  age  of  Aristotle,  information 
cohcemihg  the  Macedonian  constitution  might  most 
be  looked  for  from  Arrian.  But  as  Arbtode,  for 
cause  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  treatise,  together 
with  what  we  know  of  his  situation,  has  avoided  it, 
so  Arrian,  high  in  employment,  civil  and  militar}% 
under  a  despotic  government,  then  pervading  the 
civilized  world,  appears  to  have  judged  it  necessa- 
ry to  confine  himself  to  a  military  history  of  Alex- 
ander. Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
he  speaks  repeatedly  and  decisively  of  the  Macedo- 
nian as  a  limited  monarchy.  In  one  passage  he  sets 
it  in  direct  contrast  with  the  absolute  monarchy  of 

'^^  7  Ttijv  ^ap  Maxsdwuiv  s\(ft  xai  Avyxin^rai  xai  EXeif^icjreu,  xai 
<^XXa  ?^,  &  ifiit'iu'cxP^  fiiv  iit  TWTdig  xcd  M^kw:  pcufiXsiag  S^f-xBt 
TwP  wUL  Thocjd.  1.  2.  c.  99.  Agp^tov  rov  B^fjifpou,  Auvxk)- 
tfuv  Maxs^ovcjv  BocCiX^a.  1.  iv.  c.  83. 
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CHAP.  Persia.  Classing  the  Macedonians  with  the  repub- 
J^i^ii^  lican  Greeks,  he  says,  *  they  were  a  high-spirited 
*  people,  whereas  the  minds  of  the  Persians  were 
^  humbled  and  debased  by  their  subjection  to  a  des- 
potic authority" ;'  and,  in  the  sequel  of  his  narra- 
tive, facts  are  related,  perfectly  warranting  this  cha- 
racter of  the  Macedonian  constitution  ;  &cts  not 
resting  on  his  single  authority,  but  corroborated  by 
a  concurrence  of  antient  testimonies,  which  will  oc- 
cur for  notice  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

With  such  assurance  that  the  Macedonian  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  it  remains  desirable  to  know 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  monarch's  authority, 
and  what  were  the  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
it.  Throu^out  Grecian  history,  from  Homer  in* 
clusively  downward,  equally  in  regal,  aristocratical, 

n  *EXXqvs('*£XXi|tffv,  x.  r.  «.  Arr.  de  exped.  Alex.  1.  2.  c.  7. 
A  carious  iDStance  of  that  malice,  observed  fonnerlj  to  have 
been  so  common,  in  modem  times,  amonr  men  of  letters  of 
the  continent  against  Philip,  in  favor  of  Demosthenes,  and 
against  kings,  in  favor  of  republics,  and  thence  generally 
against  the  Macedonians,  is  conspicuous  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Yulcanius  here.  But  all  his  ingenuity  has  been  insufficient 
to  make  his  Latin  hold  well  together  for  his  purpose  of  tiUdng 
the  epithet  IXsuMmu^  from  the  Macedonians,  to  give  it  exclo- 
sively  to  the  republican  Greeks  serving  in  each  army,  so  as  to 
force,  as  he  desired,  the  application  of  the  term  SvCikm  to  the 
Macedonians  equally  with  die  Peisians.  The  learned  editor 
Oronovius,  disposed  as  he  was  to  the  same  cause,  has  had  too 
much  respect  for  his  author  to  favor  such  perversion  of  the 
intended  meaning.  By  his  pointing,  he  has  made  it  clear  for 
the  reader  that  the  Macedonians  are  included  under  tli^  epi- 
thet JXtuMfMff.  The  words  themselves  indeed  sufficiently  mark 
it  Were  confirmation  needful,  Arrian  himself  has  furnished 
it  in  the  next  sentence,  mentioning  the  Thradans,  Peoaians, 
Illyrians,  and  Agrians,  as  the  barbarians  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  thus  distinctly  marking  the  Macedonians  as,  in  his  estima- 
tion, Greeks.  The  value  of  the  term  Jo'vXoi  has  been  con- 
sidered on  a  former  occasioo. 
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and  democratical  constitutions,  the  militsry  chafac-    sect. 
ter  and  the  civil  are  seen  united  in  every  free  sulv  .,^-v^ 
ject,  insomuch  that  difference  of  law  for  the  city 
and  the  camp  are  rarely  discernible.    In  every  an- 
tient  constitution,  unless  where  tyranny,  whether 
exercised  by  a  single  person,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  a 
democracy,  denied  to  some  the  privilege,  it  was 
equally  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  commonwealth  to  attend  in  arms  at  the  chief 
magistrate's  call;  and,  very  generally,   the  chief 
civil  magistrate,  so  far  filling  the  office  of  the  kings 
of  old,  was  the  chief  military  conunanden    The 
extraordinary  constitution  of  Lacedsemon  furnished 
an  exception ;  the  kings,  hereditary  chiefs,  as  of 
old,  in  military  business,  being  subordinate  in  civil. 
At  Athens  the  refinements  of  democratical  soverein- 
ty  provided  a  different  excepti<m ;  the  polemarc,  ch.  5.  •. 
chief  of  the  war-department,  was  only  third  in  hi^|^ 
rank  in  the  college  of  chief  magistrates  called 
archons.    At  Athens,  nevertheless,  experience  of 
the  necessities  of  military  business,  in  the  course  of 
frequent  wars,  produced  what  effectually  overbore 
the  principle  of  that  arrangement :  a  commander- 
in-chief  was  elected,  with  special  power  to  super* 
sede,  in  command  of  the  forces,  the  authority  of 
the  polemarc,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  civil  officer,  a  kind  of  secretary  at  war. 
But  moreover  the  general  was  vested  with  a  civil 
power,  that  of  calling,  at  his  pleasure,  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  which  gave  him  means  for  an  ef- 
fectual superiority  over  all  the  proper  civil  officers. 
Less  subject  to  control  than  the  kings  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  who  were  under  the  separate  check  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  ephors,  the  general  of  Athens  was 
dependent  on  none  but  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
where  the  majority,  which  had  raised,  was  generally         "* 
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CHAP,    disposed  to  support  him ;  so  that  the  general  was^ 
^""*    in  effect,  for  the  time,  king  of  Athens. 

It  is  obiserved  by  Aristotle  that^  among  all  the 
nations  which,  to  his  time,  had  acquired  celebrity, 
a  state  of  war  had  been  principally  in  the  legisla- 
tor's view ;  and  this  more  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
quest,  and  the  command  of  neighboring  people, 
than  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Stating  examples,  he  remarkably  mixes  Greek  and 
barbarian  ;  of  the  former,  noticing  only  Cretan  and 
Lacedaemonian  ;  of  the  latter,  Scythian,  Persian, 
Thracian  and  Celtic.  In  proceeding  then  he  men- 
tions institutions,  similar  in  Carthage  and  in  Mace- 
donia, having  for  their  object  to  excite  and  maintain 
a  military  disposition  among  the  people.  The  as- 
surance thus  that  the  Macedonians  were  a  military 
people,  and  that  their  military  character  was  sup- 
ported by  popular  institutions  similar  to  those  of  a 
republic,  is  important  toward  elucidation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government 

It  may  seem  probable  that  the  entertaining  of  fo- 
rein  troops  for  hire,  so  ordinary  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  originated  with  tyrants  and  usurpers. 
We  have  observed  it  remarked  by  Aristotle,  as  a 
criterion  for  distinguishing  kings  from  tyrants,  that 
ArisLPo-  kings  rested  their  security  on  the  support  of  native 
10*  *      '  subjects  in  arms ;  tymnts  hired  foreiners  for  their 
guso^.    Yet  how  early  and  how  extensively  that  re- 
source of  tyrants  was  adopted  among  the  republics, 
insomuch  that  foreiners,  not  Greeks  only,  but  bar- 
barians, were  entertained  by  them  for  hire,  and  not 
only  to  fight  their  batdes  in  the  field,  but  to  defend 
their  walls,  and  be  the  protectors  of  their  domestic 
security,  we   have  also  had  occasion  to  remark. 
Ch.35,s.  Even  at  Athens  we  have  observed  Isocrates  com- 

1  •  of  thlB 

History,    plaining  of  this  as  a  growing  evil.    But  nothing  of 
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the  kind  do  we  read  of  in  Macedonia.    The  Mace- 
donian military,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  to  have 
been  so  greatly  improved  by  the  king  his  cotempo* 
rary,  Archelaus,  was,  evidently,  the  national  force. 
At  a  following  time,  when  the  Macedonian  throne 
was  contested  by  rival  branches  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
the  leading  men  of  Lacedaemon,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed Xenophon,  who  lived  among  them,  relating,  ad- 
monished the  expelled  king,  Amyntas,  &ther  of  the 
great  Philip,  that  he  should  ingage  a  mercenary 
force  to  recover  his  kingdom.    This  remonstrance 
seems  to  imply  the  backwardness  of  a  Macedonian 
prince  to  resort  to  an  expedient  revolting  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians, to  whom  he  still  looked  for  support.    In 
the  same  age  nevertheless,  and  in  an  adjoining  coun- 
tiy,  Thessaly,  where  Amyntas  bad  powerful  friends, 
the  great  tagus  Jason  affivded  example  of  the  acqui-  ^^- 
sition  and  maintenance  of  dominion  by  a  hired  force.  Hiitoiy. 
But  the  sequel  of  Xen«^hon's  narrative  indicates 
that  Amyntas  obtained  his  insuing   success    by 
means  less  likely  to  excite  alarm  and  ofience  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  his  principal  assistance,  in  addition  to  the 
native  force,  whose  attachment  he  preserved,  being  !^*  ^'  *' 
obtained  from  that  pany  of  the  Thessalian  people 
which  for  ages,  had  been  friendly  to  his  family. 
After  this  again,  two  princes,  claiming  the  throne 
against  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  successively  came  in- 
to the  country  with  hired  troops ;  but  both  failed. 
The  silence  then  of  Demosthenes  on  the  subject  is 
proof,  more  cogent  than  the  positive  assertion  of  a 
friendly  writer,  that  Philip's  power  never  rested  on 
a  hired  force.     Aristotle  has  observed  well,  that 
those  who  compose  the  military  of  a  state   can 
choose  whether  the  existing  constitution  shall  re- 
main or  be  overthrown.      Where  therefore   the 
whole  nation  has  been,  for  ages,  as  the  Macedonian, 
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CHAP,   iti  the  habit  of  holding  and  using  arms,  despotism 
J^  can  hardly  be*. 

But  this  the  most  powetf ul  of  possible  checks 
upon  the  tyrannical  power  of  a  single  chief,  is  diat 
which  is  most  liable  to  be  abused,  and  become  it« 
self  tyrannical.      Accordingly  we  have  seen  its 
excesses  firequent  and  great  among  the  Grecian 
republics.    Of  the  Macedonian  constitution  there- 
fore  we  want  further  to  know  what  were  the  regular 
popular  authorities    which,  in  concurrence    with 
liiose  of  the  prince,  completed  the  soverein  power. 
For  this  impcxtant  matter,  remaining  information  is 
indeed  scanty.     Chssed  by  Aristode  with  the  La* 
cedaemonian,  yet,  in  the  Macedonian  constitution, 
neither  a  senate  is  found,  as  at  Lacedmnon,  the 
guardian  of  aristocratioal  rights,  nor  magistrates, 
like  the  ephors,  armed  with  authority  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  lower  orders.     Tw6  writers,  how- 
ever, Piodoros  and  Curtius,  speak  in  direct  tenns 
of  popular  assemblies;  marking  decisively,  so  fiu* 
as  their  authority  goes,  a  constitutional  share  of  tKe 
sovereinty,  held,  as  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  heroic 
ages,  by  the  people  at  large ;  and  it  b  a  matter  of 
a  kind  for  which  their  autiiority  may  be  least  ques* 

Ch^.t.4.  tionable.     Aocoixling  to  Diodorus,  on  the  death  of 

HktofT.  P^w^as  son  of  Amyntas,  when  his  brother  Phi- 
lip's claim  ^  the  throne  was  disputed  by  Argaeus, 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  in  which  Philip's 

Cb44.s.i.  ebquence  greatly  promoted  his  cause.  On  Philip's 
death  he  mentions  similar  assemblies  held ;  and, 
on  Alexander's  dead),  when  the  question  arose,  sin« 
gularly  momentous  then,  and  in  a  case  of  singular 
difficulty,  who  was  best  intided  to  be  successor  to 

xv^ioi.     Arist.  Polit.  1.  7.  c.  9.  p.  582.  ed.  Paris,  1654. 
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the  Mwly  tequired  emfiire,  tad,  «fttfiMid»  wbttt    uct. 
measuma  slicmld  follow,  wSl  was  rafeirad  ta  a  gene-      "'* 
nd  assMiUy  of  the  Macedonians  present,  as  lepre- 
seatatives  of  tbe  Maoedoown  peo|rie^^ 

The  more  immediate  subject  of  Curtiua  baa  beet 
the  criminal  law.  *  Jndspment  on  life  and  death,  ^'^^l 
he  says,  '  hy  the  iaomeaMrial  law  of  Maetdonia, 
*  was  reserved  to  the  people  :  tfaakinf's  amhodty 
'  was  unavailing  bnt  imder  warmt  of  the  law.' 
The  simflarity  of  tbe  law  of  our  own  coonlry,  ^ 
rived  from  our  Angloaaxon  fiM^thsea,  and  ibraier- 
ly  comm<m  to  most  of  wtatera  Europe,  wiU  hoae 
be  striking.  i 

Among  the  antienta,  very  generally,  the  law  for 
the  city  and  the  camp,  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
the  same.  Aeootding^  to  the  Maoedonaan  OMSlitu* 
tion  then,  for  decision  on  li&  and  dwdi,  at  home 
titkt  peqrfe,  abroad  the  army,  was  die  jury.  Stiroagfy 
diaringuished  as  dvil  and  myitwylaw  commonly 
have  been  in  aaodera  times,  this  may  iqipear  to  mO" 
dem  minds,  amang  what  remaina  mported,  most 
doabtful,  and  yet  is  dmt  to  which  the  most  onde*- 
niabte  testinmny  remams.  Among  the  antaents  a 
malkary  power,  distinct  from  the  civil,  and  more 
arbitrary,  seeass  first  observsble  among  the  Laee- 
dsmonians,  bnt  is  first  clearly  and.atnngly  marked 
in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Admitted  <mginally 
among  that  great  mffilary  people,  like  the  tyranni- 
cal aothorf^  of  a  dictator,  occasionally,  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  the  crafty  leaders  of  the  Roman  conn- 
db  prooored  lasting  acquiescence  under  it,  by  brib- 
ing their  soldiery  widi  the  ^oil  ctf  tbe  unfortunate 
people  they  conquered  ;  and  thus,  through  a  union, 

PtMi*.    Diod.  L  18.  c.  4. 
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CHAP.  4ieii  peeitfiar  to  themsdres,  of  severe  dacipline 
y^i^a^  and  teddy  zeal,  they  promoted  their  conquests.  In 
'die  sequel  of  this  history  instances  will  occur  of 
practice,  among  the  Macedonians,  according  to  the 
kw  mentioned  by  Curtius.  A  very  remarkable 
one,  of  an  age  later  than  that  to  which  this  volmne 
will  extend,  it  may  be  advantageous,  for  immediate 
illustration  and  assurance,  to  notice  here. 

Polyhius  lived  while  the  Macedonian  kmgdom 
yet  existed  ;  and  not  in  diminished  splendor ;  for 
its  monarch,  conquered  and  plundered  bf  the  Bo- 
mans  witmn  the  same  age,  was,  according  to  their 
LiT.L46;  great  historian,  Livy,  one  of  the  richest  potentates 
of  the  time.    Polybius,  in  hb  hisKuy  of  what  pass- 
ed in  his  own  comitry,  Peloponnesus,  whfle  his 
father  was  a  leading  man  there,  relates  as  fallows : 
PotTb.1.6.  The  commander  of  a  body  detached  from  a  Mace- 
^fjtMMh!^'  doBian  army,  acting  under  die  king  in  person,  was 
arrested  on  accusation  of  high  treaacm.     The  de- 
tachment, alarmed  for  their  commander,  of  whose 
crime  they  weronotconacjow,  seM  haarily  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king,  dMumding  *  thnt  the  trial  of  the 
«  accused  diould  await  their  return  to  head*qusffters ; 

*  otherwise  they  should  redtoo  themselves  unwor- 

*  thily  treated,  and  should  highly  resent  it.'  Such 
free  communicetion  with  their  kings,  the  histo- 
rian proceeds  to  say,  the  Macedonians  always  hald^^ 
The  ckcumstance^  be^g  highly  critical,  for  the 
i:ing's  life  was  threatened,  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment was  not  waited  for ;  and  indeed  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  main  body  of  the  army,  actually  with 
^  king,  was  legally  competent  to  try  the  acccus- 

^^  ET)(w  ^olp  iai  r^tnkuftf  i€iry{iwf  MaxiUfHQ  itg^  rtu^  fiag^kiHs. 
Polyb.  1.  6.  p.  367.  ed.  Casaub.  Hardly  will  anj  siDgle  word 
in  any  other  language  so  strongly  mark  a  free  constitnUon  as 
Oreek  term  /^of»^,  here  used  by  Polybius. 


ed,  9o  that  nothing  was  done  against  the  constitu-    sgct. 
tion,  wiB  be  found  strengthened  by  circumstances  ^    "^' 
occurring  for  notice  in  the  seqi^l  of  this  history. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  military  law  of  Ma- 
cedonia gave  to  the  Macedonian  people,  on  forein 
military  service,  even  upon  accusation  of  high  trea- 
son, the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  fellow-sol- 
diers, the  information  of  Curtius,  that  the  Macedo- 
nian people  at  home  held  equal  privilege,  appears 
completely  supported.  Abuses  of  authority,  found 
under  all  governments,  and  prominent  in  the  con- 
duct <tf  aU  factions  amcMig  the  Grecian  republics, 
would  hardly  fail  in  a  country  agitated  as  we  have 
seen  Macedonia.  But,  in  any  monarchy,  fbr  the 
royal  authority,  limited  by  the  military,  to  be  unli^ 
mhed  by  the  civil  law,  controlled  legally  in  &e 
umy,  to  be,  by  law  or  custom,  uncontrolled  in  the 
state,  were  an  extravagance,  not  meerly  unlikely, 
but  it  may  be  ventured  to  say,  impossible. 

Through  the  circumstances  thus  auAentically 
reported  then,  we  have  assurance,  with  confirma- 
tion yet  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  history,  not 
only  that  the  royal  authority  in  Macedonia  was  con- 
stitutionally limited,  but  how  it  was  effectually  limit- 
ed :  judgement,  in  capital  cases,  being  reserved  to 
the  people  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  this  important 
right  being  assured  by  the  most  powerful  warranty, 
the  general  possession  and  practice  of  arms  by  the 
pec^le.  Hardly  have  we  equal  proof  that  equal  se- 
curity for  individuals  was  provided  by  law  in  any 
republic  of  Greece. 

It  were  very  desirable  to  know  what  was  the 
LzGiSLATivE  power  in  Macedonia.  But,  as  we  have 
observed  that  Aristotle,  neither  in  criticizing  nume- 
rous governments  existing  in  his  time,  has  noticed 
a  legislature,  nor  in  his  project  for  a  perfect  go-^ 
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CHAP,  vorament,  h«s  jgopoBtd  one,  and  that,  esoaptkig 
^J^^^^  the  Athenian,  hardly  any  account  remains  of  the 
legislature  of  any  republic  of  Greece,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  if  concerning  legislation  in  Macedonia 
information  fiuls*    Aristotle  is  large  on  the  office  of 
a  legislator ;  meaning  one  authorized  by  the  popu- 
Ixc  voice,  like  Minos,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others, 
to  frame  a  constitution,  with  a  system  of  law  to  be 
complete  for  all  purposes*     But  he  remarks  justly 
the  impossibiliQr  of  adapting  the  most  voluminous 
system  of  law  to  every  possible  case ;  whence  it 
was  common,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  he  says, 
Stet  i.of  to  commit  much  to  the  magistrate's  discretion ;  so 
^^  that  in  fact,  power  was  by  the  constitution  given  him 
to  make  the  law  for  the  occasion.     Possibly  Aris- 
totle has  been  urged  to  adopt  so  extravagantly  ha- 
zardous an  expedient,  in  his  own  system,  fay  obser* 
vation  of  the  evik  of  that  opposite  extravagance  at 
Athens,  complained  of,  as  we  have  formerly  seen, 
ciL35.t.i.  by  Isooratts ;  where  decrees  oi  the  multitude,  the 
w^rr     unbalanced  sov^rein,  at  the  suggestion  of  dema- 
gogues^ &vorites  of  the  moment,  were  so  multi- 
plied, with  such  haste  and  so  little  circumspection, 
s  that,  in  many  cases,  the  citizens  could  not  know 
to  which  of  many  laws  they  were  in  the  moment 
sid>ject 

In  the  regal  governments  of  the  early  ages, 
legislatton,  not  less  than  capital  condemnation, 
evidently  rested  with  the  people  at  large.  But, 
even  in  die  smaller  states  this  was  inconvenient, 
and  in  the  larger,  for  regular  practice,  impassible ; 
whence  ajqpears  to  have  arisen  the  maxim,  so 
extensively  adopted,  and  so  decidedly  approved 
and  recommended  by  Aristotle,  that  laws,  once 
established,  were  not  to  be  altered ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrate's discretion,  for  decision  adapted  to  the 
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exigency^  rather  to  be  trusted.    That  the  legidative    sect. 
sTStem,  throughout  the  Gredan  republics^  was  very  ^JiJI;^ 
imperfect  Aristotle  has  largely  shown.    The  Romn 
republican    constitution,    probably   derived    finom 
Greece,    confessedly    improved   through    diligent 
inquiry  after  Grecian  models,  and  altogether  better 
than  any  Grecian  constitution  of  which  any  account 
remains,  had  yet,  among  its  excellencies,  great 
imperfections.     Its  legislature  was  extraordinary. 
Laws,  binding  upon  the  whole  people,  were  made 
by  the  people  at  large ;  assembled,  at  the  dieeretioQ 
of  the  magistrate,  in  tviro  ways,  so  diferent  that  they 
were,  in  eSect,  diflferent  assemblies  ;  insomuch  that 
what  the  people,  assembled  in  one  way,  would 
inact,  assembled  in  the  other  way  they  would  not 
inact ;  and  laws  binding  on  the  whole  people  were 
also  occasionally  inacted  by  the  senate,   without 
the  partidpation  of  the  people.    Such  conflictmg 
powers  of  legislation  were  likely  to  produce  multi- 
plied,  and  sometimes  incons»tent,  inactments.    But, 
the  Roman  democracy  being  more  constitutionally 
balanced  than  the  Athenian,  a  discretionary  power 
was  aHowed  to  the  praetor's  court  to  adapt  decisions 
to  the  equity  of  the  case.  These  decisions,  recorded, 
obtained  auth(»ity  as  precedents,  for  future  decision 
in  similar  cases ;  and  thus  that  court  seems  to  have 
furnished  the  spring^head  of  systematic  equity,  as 
distinguished  from  law,  in  our  own  country,  and 
throughout  modem  Europe.    Such  distinction  in 
the  legal  system  is  found  necessary  under  all  go- 
vernments, for  correction,  as  our  Blackstone  ex-  BUdnt. 
presses  it  after  Grotius,  *  of  that  wherein  the  law,  uin? 
*  by  reason  d  its  universality  b  deficient.'    But  in  £S?ji| 
our  constitution  alone  has  the  advantage  grown  of 
a  separation  of  the  two  powers  y  limiting  the  courts 
tjS  law  to  decision  by  the  letter,  and  committing  the 
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CHAP,  power  of  relief,  where  equity  may  require  it,  to 
J^J^JJ^  courts  iqppropriated  to  the  purpose.  These,  our 
Biackft  learned  judge  proceeds  to  say,  *  have  been  estab* 
la^'or  ^  lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  si^ject ;  to  detect 
^^^   '  latent  frauds,  which  the  process  of  the  courts  of 

*  law  is  not  adapted  to  reach ;  to  inforce  tlie  execu- 

*  tion  of  such  matters  of  trust  as  are  binding  in  con- 
^  science,  tho  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law ; 
Uo  deliver  from  dangers  owing  to  mbfortune  or 
'oversight;  and  to  give  a  niore  specific  relief, 
'and  more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
'  case,  than  can  always  be  obtained  by  the  gene- 
'  rality  of  the  rules  of  the  positive  or  common  law. 
'This  is  the  business  of  the  courts  of  equi^; 
'  which  however  are  only  conversant  in  matters  of 
'property.  For  the  freedom  of  our  constitution 
'  will  not  permit  that,  in  criminal  cases,  a  power 
'  should  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  construe  the  law 
'otherwise  than  according  to  the  letter.  This 
'caution,  while  it  admirably  protects  the  public 
'  liberQr,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  individuals :  a 
'  man  cannot  suffer  more  punishment  than  the  law 
'  assigns ;  but  he  may  suffer  less ;  the  law  cannot 
'  be  strained,  by  partiality,  to  inflict  a  penalty  be- 
'  yond  what  the  letter  will  warrant ;  but  in  cases 
'  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent  hardship, 
^  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon.' 

This  excellence  of  legal  system,  not  found  among 
the  republics  of  Greece,  nor  in  Rome,  nor  in 
modem  £urope  beyond  our  own  countnr,  will 
hardly  be  looked  for  in  Macedonia.  There  never- 
theless the  criminal  law  assured  a  la^  degree  of 
freedom  for  the  subject,  of  which  hereafter  proof 
will  be  seen  in  authentic  accounts  of  the  practice. 
The  popular  power,  indeed,  under  that  law,  appears 
to  have  been  most  rudely  exercised,  yet  perhaps 
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not'  more  so  than  in  many  or  perhaps  most  of  the    sect. 
Grecian  republics ;    and  the  course  of  proceeding  ,^!!^^ 
resembled  very  nearly  what  we  find  related,  on 
highest  authority,  of  the  Jews;   who   seem   also, 
conformably  to  Aristotle's  system,  to  have  been 
without  a  legislative  power,  limited  to  the  Mosaic 
law*.     In  Macedonia,   the  king,  as  of  old,  still 
executed  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  his  kingdom,  cii.4s.i.s. 
if  the  authority  of  the  later  antient  writers  should  b^^. 
be  admitted,   who,   in   consonance   with   Homer, 
have  reckoned  this  not  the  privilege  more  than  the 
duty  of  kings.     Thus,  like  the  judges  of  many 
Grecian  republics,  and  those  proposed  by  Aristotle 
for  his  own  imaginary  state,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
would  have  a  hazardous  extent  of  power.    But  that 
they  had  alone  authority  to  make  laws  binding  on 
their  people,  any  more  than  the  kings  of  Homer's 
age,  nowhere  appears. 

Among  the  Grecian  republics  we  have  observed 
many  Representative  assemblies;  the  Amphic- 
tyonic,  representing  nearly  the  whole  nation ;  the 
Calaurian,  the  Panionian,  the  Phocian,  and  others, 
representing  portions  of  the  nation ;  and,  beside 
these,  frequent  occasional  assemblies  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  confederated  states.  But  no 
mention  occurs  of  a  representative  assembly  in 
Macedonia;  and  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
Macedonian  people,  as  alreddy  observed,  the  extent 
of  the  country  denied.  Apparently  therefore  the 
Macedonian  assemblies,  of  which  we  read,  must 
have  been  several,  in  the  several  cities  and  pro- 
vinces ;  which,  possibly,  and  even  probably,  difier- 

*  ^^  Ye  ahall  not  add  onto  the  word  which  I  cominand  you, 
^neither  shall  je  diminish  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
^^commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command 
^  you." — ^Deuteronomy,  c.  Iv.  v.  2. 
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CHAP,  ed  in  constitution  and  laws ;  and  yet  perhapS'  less 
J^i^JI^  than  those  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  Macedonian  cities,  under  their  king, 
as  the  Thessalian,  under  their  tagas,  evidently  held 
their  several  municipal  governments  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  independency.  The  revolt  of  Pydna, 
under  Archelaus,  and  the  measure  resorted  to  after- 
Ch.34.ijr.  ward  for  insuring  its  future  allegiance ;.  the  reddiness 
HirtOTT.  ^*^  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tas,  so  many  towns  followed  their  choice  to  secede 
from  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  become  members 
of  the  Olynthian  confederacy ;  the  revolt  again  of 
Pydna,  under  Philip,  mani^d  by  one  party,  and 
its  restoration  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom  by 
Ch.35.1.3.  another ;  that  fact,  of  such  anomalous  aspect,  yet 
f  i^'  ^'  so  fully  ascertained,  Philip's  gratuitous  resignation 
of  his  sovereinty  over  the  Macedonian  town  of 
Anthemus,  for  the  purpose  of  its  becoming  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  republican  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and 
finally  his  popularity  among  the  republics  of  the 
Ch.39.s.2.  Chalcidic  peninsulas,  and  their  general  disposition 
to  become  members  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
in  preference  to  being  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  matters  all  resting  on  the  best 
authorities,  concur  to  indicate  principles  in  the 
Macedonian  government  favorable  to  liberty.  All 
information  'indeed  makes  it  probable  that  the 
municipal  constitutions  of  the  Macedonian  towns 
were  nearly  analogous  to  those  of  the  towns  of 
Thessaly,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Chalcidic  penin- 
sulas on  another,  and  less  liable  to  be  overborne  by 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian  crown  than  the 
Thessalian  by  a  tagus,  or  the  Chalcidic  by  the 
imperial  democracy  of  Athens  ;  yet  better  united, 
through  their  common  attachment  to  one  royal 
family,  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  state. 
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As  of  the  cities,  so  we  findi  of  the  estensive  pro-  sect. 
vinces  of  Macedonia,  indication  of  power  constitu-  ,^^^^ 
tionally  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  little 
differing  in  amount  or  quali^^  but  as  the  nature  of 
things  commanded ;  the  people  of  the  cities  being  in 
large  proportion  traders  and  handicraftmen,  those  of 
the  country  husbandmen,  herdmen,  and  hunters«  In 
the  course  of  the  previous  history  of  Macedonia,  we 
have  observed  great  vassals  of  the  crowti  holding 
extensive  lordships,  in  the  inland  country,  with  a 
princely  authority ;  bearing  evident  analogy,  in  of- 
fice »id  dignity,  to  the  lords  marchers  formerly,  of 
England,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Infe- 
rior landholders  would  not  be  likely  to  ingage  the 
notice  <^  historians  of  the  Greek  republics,  who 
have  transmitted  these  circumstances.  But  the  as- 
surance  that  the  Macedonians  all  held  arms,  that  the 
popular  institutions  promoted  a  military  spirit,  and 
in  peace  incouraged  the  chace,  as  advantageous 
preparation  for  the  toils  of  service  in  war,  institu- 
tions marked  as  resting  on  the  customary  law  of  the 
land,  and  not  depending  on  the  pleasure  or  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  monarch,  implies  the  farther  as- 
surance that  the  landholders  held  civil  rights,  insL* 
bling  them  to  assert  a  dignified  freedom  ;  and  that 
these  civil  rights  extended  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  is  indicated  by  what 
presently  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe.  It 
seems  thus  altogether  probable  that  each  province 
and  each  city  made  regulations  for  itself,  under 
some  superintending  control  of  the  king's  acknow- 
leged  prerogative.  Looking  backward  then  to  Ho- 
mer, and  forward  to  Alexander's  history,  it  seems 
farther  •  probable  that,  if  laws  were  made  for  the 
whole  nation,  it  was,  as  formerly  in  modem  Europe, 
by  the  nation  assembled  in  arms  ;  its  defenders  be- 
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CHAP.    iDff  considered  as  its  representatives.    Nor  is  an  in- 

YT  III 

,^pv^  stance  of  this  wanting ;  recorded  indeed  only  by  a 
writer  not  always  to  be  trusted,  yet  carrying  marks 
of  just  authority.  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Q.Cart.i.  conquests,  having  in  hunting  exposed  himself  to 
16-^  '  gi^ttt  danger  in  contest  with  a  lion,  the  Macedo- 
nians  of  his  army,  according  to  national  custom,  the 
hbtorian  says,  taking  the  matter  into  consideration, 
decreed,  *  That  the  king  should  not  hunt  ^  afoot, 

*  nor  without  attendants  of  a  quality  to  be  answera- 

*  ble  for  his  safety*/ 

A  constitution  capable  of  assuring  freedom  to 
a  people,  with  good  government  and  means  for 
defence  (both  indispensable  toward  maintenance  of 
freedom)  is  of  necessity  a  very  complex  machine ; 
insomuch  that  how  it  may  best  be  constructed  has 
been  a  question  for  many  ages,  not  yet  decided. 
Hence  it  may  be  the  less  matter  for  wonder,  if,  in 
looking  to  the  construction  of  constitutions  found, 
in  practice  and  effect,  most  providing  those  benefits, 
parts  of  great  importance  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  very  acute  inquirers ;  so  fisir  at  least  as  to 
have  fidled  of  due  estimation.  But  especially  those 
most  familiar  with  things  are  apt  to  undervalue 
them.  Thus  it  remained  for  the  foreiner  Delolme 
to  show  the  just  importance  o(  some  matters  in  the 

*  The  passage  in  Curtius  is  altogether,  I  thiak,  amoiig 
those  of  value  ia  the  work  of  that  able  but  licentious  writer. 
It  accounts  reasonably  for  a  story  among  the  most  extravagant, 
of  the  many  extravagant  that  were  circulated  concemloe  Al- 
exander ;  and  all  that  it  it  asserts  carries  all  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  authority  cotemporaiy  with  the  transac- 
tions. ^  Fabulam  que  objectum  leoni  a  regc  Lysimachum  te- 
^  mere  evulgavit,  ah  eo  casu,  quam  supra  diximus,  ortam  cre- 
^  diderim.  Caeternm  Macedones,  quanquam  prospero  eventu 
^  defunctus  erat,  tamcn  scivere^  gewtis  suae  more^  ne  pedes  ve- 
^  naretur,  aut  sine  delectis  principum  amicommque.^  Q.  Curt. 
I  8.  c.  1.  §  17, 18. 
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Englbh  constitution,  overkx>ked  by  the  many  able   sect. 
English  writers  who  had  previously  written  on  it.  ,,J![^ 
Still,  such  is  the  complexity  of  a  free  govemmenti 
very  important  points  remained  for  circumstances  to 
bring  forwaxd  into  just  notice.    The  French  minis- 
ter of  state  Calonne,  whom  civil  discord  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  forein  land,  was  led,  in  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  to  remark  the  amalgamation  of 
ranks  here  as  a  angularity  among  European  nations, 
and  of  a  most  advantageous  character ;  producing  a 
community  of  interest  among  the  millions  compos- 
ing the  population,  whence  resulted  a  harmony,  a 
mutual  security,  and  a  national  strength,  unseen 
elsewhere.    Nevertheless,  tho  intimately  connected 
.  with  thb,  another  matter,  of  vital  importance,  re- 
mainctd  for  another  foreiner  duly  to  remark.    Local 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  is  necessarj*^  for  the   very 
foundation  of  freedom  in    an  extensive  country. 
Among  ourselves,  to  whom  this  is  familiar,  its  pecu- 
liar!^ is  apt  to  escape  observation :  the  supposition 
that  it  is,  or  may  be,  ordinary  elsewhere  reddily  of- 
fers itself.    But»  to  the  acute  forein  observer  Diver- 
nois,   the    peculiarity  has  been    striking.    Many 
thousand  important  offices,  very  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  necessary  for  local  administration,  he  has 
observed,  are  in  constant  course  of  performance 
without  salary ;  and,  these  being  for  all  ranks,  from 
the  peer,  through  the  high  sheriff  and  the  juryman, 
down  to  the  tithing  man,  and  in  large  proportion  tak- 
en in  rotation,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
thus,  each  in  his  degree,  partake  in  the  energies  of 
government.     Such  is  the  broad  basis  on  which  the 
En^ish  constitution  rests,  and  on  which  legislation 
by  parliament  (too  generally  considered,  even  at 
home,  but  still  more  by  foreiners,  as  all  in  all)  de- 
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CHAP,  pends  for  assurance  of  its  value^  and  even  of  its  ex* 
^^i^^  istence.  Promotion  then  being  denied  to  none,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ascent  easy  and  ordinary  from 
the  condition  of  the  workman  for  daily  pay  to  that 
which  qualifies  for  bearing  the  burthen  of  tithing 
and  parish  offices,  and  thence  to  higher^  and  by  de- 
grees to  the  highest,  the  English  government  thus 
is  the  completest  commonwealth  (its  ordinary  title 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  days)  known  in  history. 

In  the  Athenian,  and  probably  other  Grecian 
republics,  attendance  on  civil  business  was  required, 
of  the  lower  people,  only  in  the  general  assembly 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  for  attendance 
there  a  small  pay  was  given.  For  the  higher  public 
offices  no  pay  was  allowed ;  they  were  imposed  as 
honorable,  but  often  severe,  burthens  on  the  weal* 
thy.  It  was  therefore  esteemed  a  valuable  reward, 
Arr.  de  for  eminent  services,  to  receive  a  grant  of  immuni- 
ifr^^io.  ^y  ^^^  ^"^^  burthens.  The  mention  then,  by  Ar- 
rian,  of  sudi  immunity  granted  to  Macedonians, 
concurs  with  various  other  indications  to  imply 
that  the  provincial  administration  in  Macedonia  was 
not,  as  in  the  modem  kingdoms  of  the  continent, 
wholly  directed  by  officers  of  the  monarch's  nomi- 
nation ;  but,  as  in  the  Grecian  republics  formerly, 
and  the  English  commonwealth  now,  imposed 
principally  on  those  subjects  who  were  of  sub* 
stance  to  bear  the  burthen  of  offices  without  salary, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  them. 
How  far  Aristotle  ever  avowed  to  the  princes  his 
patrons  those  political  principles,  adverse  to  mo- 
narchy, which  he  has  asserted  in  his  political  trea- 
tise, which,  not  till  after  his  death,  it  is  said,  was 
published,  we  do  not  learn  :  but,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  they  could  not  be  agreeable  to  any  princes,  so 
it  is  not  less  clear  that,  not  only  they  were  incon* 
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sistent  with  the  existence  of  a  government  for  a  sect, 
country  of  the  extent  of  die  Macedonian  kingdom,  ^^'- 
but  also  that  they  were  highly  tyrannical  toward  a 
larger  portion  of  mankind  than  that  for  which  they 
proposed  assurance  of  freedom.  Thus  the  admis- 
sion of  them  would  be  not  more  adverse  to  the 
inclination  of  those  princes,  than  inconsistent  with 
their  du^  toward  that  large  portion  of  tlie  popu- 
lation of  their  kingdom  which  had  supported  them 
in  their  inherited  claims,  and  which  was  evidently 
attached  to  the  constitution,  as,  for  ages,  it  had 
stood. 

Alt(^ther  the  Macedonian  constitution  appears 
to  have  borne  a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  modem  European  kingdoms  in  early  times ; 
when  the  combined  civil  and  military  powers  were 
divided  among  lordships,  similar  in  essence  tho 
various  in  denomination,  dukedoms,  marches,  earl* 
doms,  baronies ;  all  of  limited  monarchal  charac* 
ter;  intermingled  among  which  the  corporate 
towns  had  constitutions  truly  republican.  Lord- 
ships and  townships  together  acknowleged  the  sove- 
reinty  of  one  king ;  especially  his  right  to  com- 
mand their  service  in  arms  for  common  defence. 
Slavery  existed  among  them,  as  among  the  antient 
republics,  but  apparently  a. less  numerous  and 
more  mitigated  slai^ery.  The  people,  of  all  ranks, 
above  slavery,  in  cities  and  throughout  tlie  coun- 
tr}%  held  the  important  right  of  judgement  on  life 
and  deaths  and  of  bearing  arms  for  common  defence 
against  forein  or  domestic  disturbers  of  the  com- 
mon peace. 

The  perfection  of  civil  polity  in  our  own  coun- 
try, raised,  in  the  course  of  more  than  ten  centu- 
ries, within  historical  information,  on  foundation 
formed  in  times  beyond  knowlege,  has  led  some 
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CRAP,  eminent  men,  viewing  the  improvements  at  the 
^^^^12^  Revolution  and  since,  and  seeing,  as  in  all  human 
Institutions  ever  must  be,  imperfections  yet  remain- 
ing, to  reckon  themselves  warranted  in  asserting 
that,  before  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  true  liber- 
ty here.  Surely  enough  there  can  be  no  perfect 
liberty  here,  or  anywhere  on  earth :  for  wherever 
there  is  government,  the  natural  liberties  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  subject  to  control.  But  without 
government  they  are  subject  to  far  severer  control ; 
the  weak  being  without  resource  against  the  strong, 
and  the  few  against  the  many.  Question  therefore 
about  true,  or  reasonable,  or  sufficient  liberty  may 
be  endless.  But,  compared  with  most  other  na- 
tions, with  necessary  exception  always  for  war 
within  the  country,  or  its  immediate  results,  over- 
bearing, for  a  time,  civil  establishments,  the  En- 
glish nation,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  was  always  free. 
Justice  is  wanting  among  historians,  on  that  score, 
even  to  the  Norman  reigns.  The  debt  of  all  pos- 
terity  to  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  second 
Henry,  is  incalculable.  With  institutions  of  less 
value  than  those  of  our  great  Alfred,  the  Macedo- 
nians might  be  reckoned  a  free  people;  yet  we 
know  not  that  their  institutions  were  inferior. 
Such  improvements  as  those  of  our  second  Heniy, 
and  Edward  intitied  first,  not  t(5  bring  the  refine- 
ments of  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  and  after- 
times,  into  question,  are  hardly  to  be  found  any- 
where else,  and  therefore  not  reasonably  expected 
.  in  a  countr}'  in  the  circumstances  of  Macedonia*  If 
then  the  general  deficiency  of  legislative  system  in 
antient  governments  appear  surprizing,  it  may  be 
well  to  look  at  those  of  modem  Europe.  In  France 
itself,  the  wiser  and  honester  of  the  movers  of  the 
late   revolution   there,   anxiously   exerting     their 
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diligeiice»  with  ample  powers  for  searching,  to  find  sect. 
precedent  of  revered  antiquity  for  the  forms  of  the  ^^' 
free  constitution  which  they  desired  for  their  coun* 
try,  were  unable  to  discover,  not  only  the  manner 
of  passing  a  law  in  the  old  French  assembly  of  the 
Three  Estates,  but  any  law  that  could  with  certain- 
ty be  referred  to  that  authority.  Even  for  our  own 
country,  tho  its  history  is  perhaps  altogether  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  antient  or 
modem,  yet  many  important  circumstances  remain 
in  much  darkness ;  especially  in  that  highly  inte- 
resting period,  the  contest  for  the  crown  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  the  cha- 
racter of  the  constitution,  under  the  Plantagenets, 
has  been  found  to  have  been  not  only  imperfecdy 
known  but  greatly  misrepresented.  The  search 
among  the  records  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
for  precedents  for  the  regency,  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  has  produced  most  important 
addition  to  all  previous  history,  and  correction  for 
misrepresentations,  to  which  historians,  eminent  for 
diligence  and  ability,  in  want  of  it,  had  been  led ; 
those  records  demonstrating  what  none  suspected, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Henries, 
the  constitution,  however  less  firmly  established, 
was  as  well  understood,  and,  in  cridcal  and  difficult 
circumstances,  in  both  reigns,  as  completely  acted 
upon  as  it  could  be  at  this  day. 

Toward  the  character  of  a  monarchy,  whence 
the  Royal  Rbvbnue  arises,  and  what  may  be  its 
amount,  are  important  questions.  Thucydides 
shows  that,  in  his  time,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
held  very  extensive  landed  property  ;  and  we  find 
no  other  source,  of  royal  revenue  intimated,  dll  the 
customs  of  some  seaports  were  conceded  by  the 
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Thessalians  to  Philip.    Yet  his  predecessor  Arche* 
laus,  to  execute  all  diat  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
must  have  been  wealthy.     Probably,  among  the 
troubles  which  followed  his  reign,  the  royal  do- 
mains had  been  injured  and  diminished.     Demos* 
thenes,  as  formerly  we  have  observed,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  to  impute  to  a  king  of  Macedo* 
nia  bribeiy  with  gold  would  be   too  extravagant 
to  gain  belief:    but  with    timber,    oxen,    horses, 
sheep,  he  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  Philip 
purchased  the  treasonable  assistance  of  the  minis* 
ters  of  his  enemies.     At  a  later  period  of  that 
prince's  reign  Demosthenes  reckoned  him  rich,  not 
by  his  land  but  by  his  seaports, -where  duties  were 
taken  on  importation  and  exportation.     Those  du* 
ties  seem  to  have  been  the  only  taxes  known  in  the 
Macedonian  kingdom.     The  kings  thus  were  not 
dependent  upon  their  subjects  for  a  necessary  or 
perhaps  an  ample  revenue  in  peace.     But  they 
had  not  what  would  maintain  armies,  and  were 
therefore  dependent  upon  their  subjects  for  service 
in  arms,  whenever  their  safety  or  their  ambition,  or 
even  the  good  of  the  country  required  it    This 
formed  the  great  security  of  Macedonian  freedom. 

Under  such  a  constitution,  however  inferior  to 
the  British,  the  Macedonian  people,  in  comparison 
of  others,  not  excepting  any  Greek  republic  of 
which  any  information  remains,  might  be  happy  as 
well  as  free ;  tho,  for  internal  improvement,  such  a 
constitution  was  evidently  ill  calculated,  and,  even 
for  exertion  against  forein  enemies,  highly  defective. 
Its  deficiences  were  nearly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  while  yet  the 
kings  were  unpossessed  of  despotic  power.  The 
Macedonians,  under  their  early  princes,  we  have 
seen,  were  conquerors ;  as  with  us  the  Anglosaxons 
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of  Wessex.    England,  becoming  under  Egbert  one    sect. 
kingdom,  became  only  by  degrees  afterward  one  v^pJJI^ 
state,  under  one  law  ;  the  advantageous  business, 
begun  by  the  great  Alfred,  being  completed,  not  till 
three  centuries  after,  by  the  second  Henry.    But 
in  Macedonia  such  advantageous,  yet  difficult  com- 
bination failing,  the  extension  of  dominion,  as  for* 
merly  in  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  unless  under 
a  prince  of  rare  abilities,  producing  distraction,  pro* 
duced  weakness.      Hence  the    opportunities   for 
those  contests  for  the  crown,  which  have  furnished 
matter  for  the  larger  portion  of  Macedonian  history 
tHl  Philip's  reign.    Through  the  deficiency  of  com- 
bination in  the  government,  opportunity  was  con- 
tinually open  for  the  interference  of    forein    in-  J**:^^'- 
fluence.    Throughout  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  son  i6.  s.  4.' 
of  Alexander,  tho  a  prince  of  considerable  talents,  hm^. 
the  intrigues  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  sometime9 
alternately,  sometimes  together,  troubled  the  coun* 
try.    Under  still  abler  princes,  the  important  sea-  Ch.  34.  •. 
port  of  Pydna  was  withdrawn  from  it  at  least  twice ;  ^' 
and  probably  was  among  those,  the  best  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  which,  at  another  time,  seceded  from  Ch*  S6.  •. 
it  to  become  members  oS'  another  state.    But,  ex-  34. ..  %, 
cept  in  that^emarkable  instance,  occurring  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  the  very  inconveniences 
and  defects  of  the  Macedonian  government  assisted 
to  deny  opportunity  for  any  party,  not  headed  by  a 
popular  claimant  of  the  crown,  to  give  any  great  ex- 
tent to  revolutionar}'  intrigue.  *  Generally,  if  por- 
tions of  the  people  might  be  gained,  yet  antipathy 
of  portion  to  portion  obviated  extensive  seduction. 
But  as  formerly  France,  when  neither  the  king  was 
absolute,  nor  a  good  government,  with  one  legisla- 
ture and  one  jurisprudence,  held  the  country  to- 
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CHAP,    gether,  was  wounded  through  a  duke  of  Burgundy 
^^I^II;^  rr  a  town  of  Rochelle,  so  Macedonia  was  assailed 
through  a  prince  Argaeus,  or  a  town  of  Pydna. 


SECTION  IV. 

Comparative  view  of  the  ConttUutiont  of  Tkeiaaly^  Lacedmmon,  and 
Rome.  Iniieatiovj  of  the  Thradan  Constitution,  Despotic  Owetn- 
mtnt  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  rise  of  Repvbliean  Government  in 
Greece, 

In  proceeding  to  the  states  most  connected  with 
Macedonia,  Thessaly  stands  foremost  for  attention. 
Alreddy  occasion  has  occurred  to  observe  some  re- 
markable particularities  of  the  political  division  and 
political  union  of  that  eminently  fruitful  and  wealthy 
country,  called  the  mother  of  Greece  ;  and  also  of 
the  old  and  intimate  connection  of  a  powerful  party, 
among  its  many  republics,  with  the  Macedonian 
Ch.  34.  f.  kingdom.  That  connection  indicates  a  similarity 
Hbtoij.  of  manners  and  character  in  the  people  of  the  two 
countries ;  at  least  in  those  of  higher  rank ;  and 
this  we  find  also  marked  in  accounts  of  antient 
authors.  Neither  Macedonians  no^  Thessalians 
were  given,  like  the  men  of  leisure  in  so  many  of 
the  republics,  to  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  all  that 
the  Greeks  included  under  their  term  Philosophy. 
Neither  had  public  buildings,  especially  temples, 
equal  to  some  even  of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure 
of  the  Grecian  cities.  Both  delighted  in  personal 
magnificence ;  and  especially,  like  Cleisthenes  of 
Sicyon  and  Laphanes  of  Arcadia,  recently  noticed, 
in  a  splendid  hospitality.  But,  though  their  public 
buildings  were  inferior,  their  private  dwellings  are 
likely  to  have  been  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
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Greeks;  which,  in  the  florishing  ages  of  the  re-    sect. 
publican  system,  appear  to   have   been  generally  .^^^v^ 
very  mean.      What  little  remains  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  palace  and  court  of  the  great  king 
of  Macedonia,  Archelaus,  cotemporary  of  Pericles  Ch.34jf.i. 
and    Thucydides,  and   patron  of  Euripides  and 
Zeuxis,  indicates  even  splendor  in  his  palace  and 
court. 

A  striking  general  analogy  between  the  consti* 
tutions  of  Thessaly,  Lace^aemon,  and  Rome,  with 
some  important  differences,  may  here  deserve 
notice  ;  for  the  Roman  constitution,  derived  from 
Greece,  being  more  completely  laid  open  to  us 
than  any  of  Greece,  will  assist  toward  an  investi- 
gation of  the  character  of  Grecian  governments. 

The  Thessalian  constitution,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  the  Roman,  it  is  observable,  originally  all  ac- 
knowleged  one  hereditary  chief.     Afterward  Lace- 
daemon  had  two  chiefs,  both  hereditary ;  Thessaly 
one,  not  hereditary,  but  appointed  for  life ;   Rome 
generally  two,  but  at  times  more,  sometimes  ten, 
elected  annually.     All  these  chiefs,  or  boards  of 
chiefs,  were  supreme   military  commanders;    the 
Roman  especially  exercising  a  despotic  authority. 
The  lives  of  Roman  citizens,  on  military  service, 
were  not  guarded  by  law  against  the  power  of  con- 
suls, or  military  tribunes,  as  those  of  the  Macedo- 
nians against  that  of  their  kings.     The  spoil  of 
conquered   neighbors  bribing  the  Roman  people 
to  allow  despotism,  even  to  their  ordinary  chief 
magistrates,  in  military  command,  prepared  them 
for  tolerating  that  extraordinary   magistracy    the 
dictatorship,  which  put  the  whole  state  under  mili- 
tary law,  subject  to  no  rule  but  the  supreme  magis- 
trate's will.    The  kings  of  Lacedaemon  had  no  Ch.fO.r.4. 
such    authority  over   the  Lacedaemonian   people, 
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CHAP,  tbo  Lacedaemonian  military  commanders  would 
^^^IJ^  assume  it  over  those  whom  they  called  allies* 
The  proper  powers  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly  are 
little  defined  by  antient  writers.  But  all  the  three 
constitutions  acknowleged  a  division  of  the  free 
population  into  a  higher  order,  arrogating  to  itself 
exclusively  the  magistracy;  and  a  lower,  which 
participated  always  nominally  in  the  soverein  power^ 
and  sometimes  exercised  it  effectually  and  almost 
exclusively.  Both  orders,  in  all  three,  were  served 
by  slaves.  All  three  hefd  dominion  over  subdued 
neighbors.  The  sovereinty  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians we  have  seen  most  severe :  the  Helots  and 
Messenians,  tho  not  only  Greeks,  but,  if  they  were 
distinguished,  the  Messenians  at  least,  being  of  the 
same  Dorian  origin  as  the  Lacedaemonians,  all  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery :  those  even  of  the 
Ch.S4.f.3.  Lacedaemonians  called  Perioecians,  inhabitants  of 
BU'storr.  ^^^  couutry,  associated  indeed  in  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian name,  were  however  denied  the  Spartan ;  and^ 
tho  not  slaves,  were  yet  held  in  a  degrading  subor- 
dination. The  dominion  of  the  Thessaliajis  over 
the  Penestians  was  less  harsh  than  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  over  the  Messenians.  The  cha- 
racter of  that  of  the  Romans  over  the  conquered 
people  of  Italy,  whom  they  flattered,  as  the  Athe- 
nians flattered  their  subjects,  with  the  title  of  allies, 
tho  avoided  by  their  historians,  becomes,  in  large 
amount,  known  from  effects,  of  which  memorials 
remain.  The  old  free  population,  by  drafts  for 
service  in  unceasing  wars,  and  in  other  ways  less  i 
indicated,  was  nearly  annihilated.  Its  place,  for  ' 
cultivation  of  the  land,  was  supplied  by  slaves;  j 
the  cruel  treatment  of  whom,  mostly  born  to  better  i 
hopes,  produced  those  called  the  servile  wars,  which 
brought  Rome,  more  than  once,  to  the  brink  of  ruin.         , 
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In  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Roman  states  then,  the  sect. 
citizens  of  the  capital  arrogated  to  themselves  the  ,^J!^^^ 
powers  of  government  exclusively ;  those  of  the 
other  towns,  or  provinces,  with  whatever  privileges, 
hvc  more,  there  less,  being  really  but  their  subjects. 
In  Thessaly  the  citizens  of.  no  one  town  appear  to 
have  held  any  acknowleged  preeminence :  but, 
from  their  separate  rights,  or  claims,  evils  the  most 
monstrous  resulted.  So  unable  was  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Thessalian  people  to  maintain  its 
proper  soverein  authority  that,  unless  when  the 
one  first  magistrate,  the  tagus,  could  command  all, 
either  by  popularity  supporting  military  force,  as 
the  great  Jason,  or  by  a  hired  military,  as  the 
tyrants  his  successors,  the  towns  would  often  seve- 
ndly  choose  their  own  political  as  well  as  civil 
measures,  and  make  their  own  wars  and  their  own 
alliances,  with  forein  powers  or  with  oneanother. 
A  feeling  of  the  enormous  mischief  of  this  laxity  of 
their  executive  government  would  doubtless  con- 
tribute to  direct  that  attachment  of  the  higher  ^  ' 
orders  and  principal  landholders,  all  who  had  the 
clearest  interest  in  the  establishment  of  civil  order, 
.and  the  least  hope  from  its  disturbance,  to  their 
kinsman  (as,  from  a  claimed  common  descent  from 
Hercules,  many  of  them  reckoned  him)  the  king  of 
Macedonia. 

The  constitution  of  Lacedsemon  (how  far  as 
established  by  Lycurgus  is  not  known)  acknow- 
leged in  later  times  (\vo  soverein  assemblies,  one 
composed  of  those  of  commanding  rank,  another 
of  wider  admission  for  the  population ;  but,  for 
what  were  the  common  and  what  the  several  powers 
and  privileges  of  these  different  assemblies,  infor- 
mation fails.  It  appears  however  that,  in  later 
times  at  least,  only  when  public  misfortune  and 
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CHAP,  danger  pressed  on  the  few  who  held  the  lead,  the 
,  more  numerous  assembly  was  admitted  to  any  par- 
ticipation of  counsel.  Two  different  assemblies, 
each  severally  soverein  within  the  same  state,  might 
seem,  in  speculation,  too  strange  an  anomaly  to 
hold  in  any  government,  had  we  not  full  assurance 
of  the  actual  exercise  of  sovereinty,  in  the  Roman, 
through  ages,  by  three  ;  two,  as  before  mentioned, 
differently  constituted,  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
one,  a  select  and  comparatively  small  body,  the 
senate.  Yet,  judging  from  consequences,  the  evil 
of  this  strange  competition  of  bodies  for  the  same 
authority  over  the  whole  state,  in  the  Lacedemo- 
nian and  Roman  governments,  appears  to  have 
been  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  division  of  powers 
in  the  Thessalian,  each  holding  authority  too  inde- 
pendent over  different  portions  of  the  state. 

But  there  was  another  monster  in,  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  which  the  Roman  adopted, 
without  any  known  parallel  in  the  Thessalian.  More 
tyrannical  magistracies  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
the  ephoralty  of  Lacedaemon^  and  the  tribunate  of 
Rome;  tho  the  purpose  of  both  was  to  obviate 
tyranny.  Nevertheless,  such  was  altogether  the 
deficiency  of  the  antient  republican  system  that,  on 
comparing  the  histories  of  the  three  governments, 
a  resource  so  extravagant  may  seem  to  have  been 
rather  beneficial.  This  considered,  and  combined 
with  what  we  learn  of  the  distractions  of  Thessaly 
under  its  soverein  assembly,  and  the  oppression 
'  under  single  tyrants,  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  Thessalian  nobles,  in  cherishing,  for  so  many 

9  Thus  Aristotle,  Oi  Si  n)v  fMv  i^piav  sTvou  npaw&a  (yjywift) 
Polit.  1.  2.  c.  6,  and  again  'AXXei  fi>i^  xou  rot  irtp/  rnvj^tigeiav  fyn 
^oujKue^  4  7^  <^PX^  ^S*^  f*^*  ^^'^  *^  iMyiMf  oiiroiir  &I,  X.  r.  t. 
c.  9< 
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generations,  as  it  appears  they  did,  their  connection    sect. 
with  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  at  length  making       '^' 
their  country  in  a  manner  a  portion  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  may  seem  to  have  been  not  only 
necessary  for  their  own  welfare,  but,  for  the  body 
of  the  Thessalian  people,  wise,  liberal  and  patriotic. 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  we  have  seen, 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  various  forms  of 
soverein  assemblies,  with  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  in  no  known  instance  accurately  sepa- 
rated. Thus  also  it  was,  we  know,  at  Rome,  with 
a  constitution  improved  upon  the  Greek,  whence 
it  was  derived.  Ordinary  public  business,  indeed, 
was  necessarily  intrusted  to  magistrates ;  king,  ta- 
gus,  consul,  archon,  Boeotarc,  whatever  might  be 
dieir  tide.  But,  in  the  democratical  states  the 
people  always  claimed  the  right  to  control  and  even 
direct,  whenever  they  chose  to  interfere,  every 
measure  of  executive  government ;  and  often,  as 
any  popular  orator ^s  view  to  his  own  ambitious 
purposes  led  him  to  persuade,  they  did  interfere. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  extravagance  peculiar  to 
that  constitution,  when  the  popular  mind  was 
strongly  pointed  to  a  particular  object,  they  would, 
under  similar  stimulation,  commit  absolute  power, 
with  the  title  of  general-autocrator^  to  one  man,  a 
popular  favorite  of  the  moment.  In  the  aristocra- 
tical  states,  as  distinguished  from  the  oligarchal,  a 
few  directing  the  ordinary  business,  all  were  called 
together  fpr  legislation ;  and,  in  difficult  cases,  even 
for  authorizing  the  measures  of  executive  govern- 
ment. This,  indeed,  whether  with  one  or  more 
persons  of  supereminent  dignity  at  the  head  of  all, 
appears  to  have  been,  from  before  Homer's  time, 
very  generally  looked  to  as  the  principle  of  regular 
and  legal  government. 

YQL.  vii.  26 
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CHAP.  But  the  assembling  of  all,  beings  in  small  states 
^^^JjJU^  inconvenient,  in  large  impossible,  representative 
government  arose  among  tlie  Greeks,  and  became 
even  familiar.  We  have  seen,  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  an  example  of  antiquity  beyond  history. 
The  Calaurean  and  the  Panionian^  later  yet  very 
early,  were  of  similar  character.  Not  till  after- 
times  we  find  notice  of  the  several  congresses  of 
Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Achaia,  £lis,  and 
Arcadia.  We  have  observed  formerly  that  the 
Amphictyonic,  originally  proposed  as  a  general 
council  of  the  Greek  nation,  lost  much  of  that 
valuable  character  through  the  great  early  revolu* 
tion,  called  the  return  of  the  Heracleids.  Not  till 
some  ages  after,  the  alarm,  occasioned  by  the  ex* 
pectation  of  invasion  from  the  overbearing  power 
of  Persia,  produced  a  substitute  for  it,  in  the  assem** 
bly  of  deputies  from  the  several  republics,  held  at 
Corinth.  But  the  immediate  genend  danger  being, 
beyond  hope,  soon  overborne,  the  purpose  of  a 
general  congress  was  considered  as  fulfilled,  and  no 
such  meeting  ever  acquired  regular  and  permanent 
establishment.  A  partial  congress  was  produced 
by  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Peloponne^ 
sian  war ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Corinthians  for 
ingaging  the  Lacedaemonians  in  league  against 
Athens,  made  Sparta,  instead  of  their  own  town^ 
which,  in  the  general  danger,  appears  to  have  been 
reasonably  preferred  (a  sense  of  general  danger 
often  inforcing  general  prudence)  as  most  comn(M>* 
dious  for  the  meeting  of  deputies  from  within  and 
without  the  peninsula.  During  that  long  war 
frequent  occasion  occurring  for  the  states,  asso* 
ciated  under  the  lead  of  Lacedaemon,  to  communis 
cate  by  their  representatives,  something  of  form 
and  order  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  custom 
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for  the  composition  and  proceedings  of  those 
congresses;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  obtained  establishment  as  constitutional  as- 
semblies. 

The  Athenian  democracy  ruled  those  states 
which  had  ingaged  in  its  alliance,  with  more 
avowed  despotism  than,  as  &r  as  may  be  learnt 
irom  history,  any  other  of  the  republics  which 
ever  acquired  imperial  sway  over  states  to  which 
the  tide  of  republic  continued  to  be  allowed.  The 
attendance  of  their  deputies  was  commanded 
constandy  at  Athens :  the  congress  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  thus  was  a  permanent  assembly.  Its 
power  and  privileges  however  went  littie  beyond 
representing  grievances,  and  offering  petitions,  from 
the  subject  states  ;  its  further  office  being  only  to 
communicate  to  those  states  the  commands  of  the 
imperial  people.  When,  afterward,  the  revolting 
tyrannies  of  Athens  and  Lacedasmon  produced  op- 
portunity for  Thebes  to  rise  to  empire,  under  the 
lead  of  men  singularly  deserving  popularity,  those 
states  which  desired  to  form  confederacy  with 
the  Theban  government  sent  their  deputies  to 
Thebes. 

Conformably  to  Aristotle's  observation  on  the 
antient  governments  in  general,  the  objects  of  all 
the  representative  assemblies  of  Greece  appear  tp 
have  been  military  rather  than  civil,  defence  or 
conquest  more  than  domestic  regulation  or  peaceful 
prosperity.  Such  indeed  was  the  general  partiality 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  independent  sovereinty  of 
their  several  towns,  and  such  the  occasions  of 
animosity  between  them,  that  none,  even  of  the 
constitutional  provincial  congresses  appear  to  have 
Jbeen  provided  with  power  to  prevent  occasional 
war  between  town  and  town,  or  even  to  pnrvent 
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CHAP,    some  municipalities  within  their  proper  jurisdiction 

^J^^^  from  avowedly  taking  part  with  external  enemies. 

Numerous  and  striking  examples  of  this  will  have 

been  observed  in  the   histories  of  Thessaly  and 

Phocis. 

Excepting  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  litde  in- 
formation has  reached  us  of  the  constitution  or  pro* 
ceedings  of  any  of  the  constitutional  assemblies. 
Of  that  of  Boeotia  most  might  be  expected ;  no 
part  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedsemoiv 
having  equally  ingaged  the  notice  of  historians  and 
orators.  Yet  it  remains  uncertain,  concerning  that 
eminent  confederacy,  even  what  was  the  number  of 
the  great  presiding  officers,  the  Boeotarcs ;  whether 
ten,  or  only  five,  or  sometimes  one  number,  some- 
times the'  other.  Their  office,  we  find,  was  elec* 
tive,  but  who  were  the  electors  nowhere  appears. 
Clearly  it  was  annual ;  and  of  its  character  diis  im- 
portant matter  is  fully  authenticated,  that,  for  all  the 
cities  of  the  Boeotian  league,  the  Boeotarcs  filled  the 
office  of  the  kings  of  the  early  ages,  presiding  in 
the  general  council,  and  commanding  in  the  field ; 
those  cities  being  nevertheless  qualified  each  as  a 
separate  republic,  having  its  own  legislature  and  its 
own  administration.  In  Thessaly  a  similar  autho- 
rity was  vested  in  one  great  officer,  the  Tagus ; 
who  so  far  more  nearly  approached  the  condition 
of  the  kings  of  old,  as  his  office,  tho  elective,  was 
for  life.  Indeed,  no  first  magistrate  of  any  other 
government  of  Greece,  not  even  the  kings  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  except  as  their  dignity  was  hereditary, 
seems  to  have  held  so  exactly  the  place  of  the 
kings  of  Homer's  age  as  the  tagus  of  Thessaly. 

The  state  of  the  Grecian  republics  southward  of 
Thessaly,  and  of  their  connection  ^nth  the  Mace-« 
donian  kingdom,  for  which  we  have  fuller  informa- 
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lion,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  nar- 
rative to  explain.  Some  remarks  on  the  people 
called  barbarous,  whom  Philip's  arms  or  policy 
either  united  with  Macedonia,  or  brought  to  subor- 
dination, may  yet  be  requisite* 

The  extensive,  and,  at  one  time,  very  powerful 
nation  of  the  Thracians,  through  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  for  ages,  in  war  and  in  peace,  especially 
with  the  Athenians,  came  of  course  under  notice 
of  the  three  great  historians,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Xenophon,  and,  after  them,  of  the  great 
orator  Demosthenes.  In  the  accounts  of  all  these 
writers,  who  all  had  superior  opportunities  for  in- 
formation, the  barbarian  character  is  strongly  mark- 
ed in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Thracian 
people;  but  with  that 'most  remarkable  tempera-  Ch.i4.s.f. 
ment,  formerly  occurring  for  notice,  so  recorded  by  g.  i^^  *' 
Demosthenes  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  cfoubt  of  its  ^'^^^ 
existence,  or  of  its  efficiency.  Living  in  arms,  dei-  Hutory. 
fying  and  Worshipping  war,  illiberal  and  destructive 
in  warfare,  merciless  to  strangers,  tho  unresisting, 
and  delighting  in  bloodshed  ^ven  of  women  and 
children,  (such  anomalies  are  sometimes  found  in 
individuals,  as  here  in  a  nation)  capital  punishment, 
for  whatsoever  crime,  was  denied  by  their  institu- 
tions absolutely  and  effectually.  Well  then  may  it 
deserve  observation,  that  throughout  modern  Eu- 
rope, in  its  early  age,  in  our  own  not  less  than  in 
other  countries,  the  same  principle  was  carried  into 
practice,  so  far  that,  tho  private  war  was  largely 
tolerated,  no  capital  punishment  was,  for  any  crime, 
warranted  by  law.  Among  Europeans  the  in- 
ference is  naturally  ready,  that  people  with  proper- 
ty and  arms  and  courage  must  be  free  ;  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  despotism,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
forced  upon  them.    This  however,  in  an  extended 
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CHAP,  view  of  the  wcnU,  is  seen  not  completely  founded ; 
,^^i^!i^  Asia^  through  all  ages,  and  the  greater  part  of  Afri- 
ca, have  abounded  with  contradicting  examples. 
But,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  despotism  has  been  main*' 
tained  through  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  cimiter  and 
bowstring  by  the  sovereins;  habitually  tolerated, 
authenticated,  and  even  venerated  by  the  people* 
Securely  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  where  capital 
punbhment  is  forbidden,  despotism  cannot  be. 
Monarchy  however  prevailed  in  Thrace;  limited 
by  that  power  which  a  people,  holding  arms,  pos* 
seas  to  maintain  established  law.  At  one  time  we 
have  seen  the  nation  united  under  one  chief,  the 
most  powerful  of  any  of  his  day  known  to  us,  ex« 
cept  the  king  of  Persia.  When  afterward  divided, 
submission  to  one  hereditary  chief  seems  to  have 
remained  a  general  principle  of  the  several  govern- 
ments ;  and  hardly  more  of  their  policy  is  known. 
The  country  north  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as 
far  as  the  Danube,  was  occupied  by  the  Tribal- 
lians ;  of  whose  political  institutions  our  information 
goes  no  farther  than  that  they  acknowleged  one 
hereditary  military  chief,  by  Grecian  writers  intitled 
king.  Westward,  the  Illyrians,  holding  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  were  more  known  to 
the  Greeks,  who  had  settlements  on  their  shores. 
Their  government  was  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
the  regal  authority  liable  to  restriction,  as  in  Ho- 
mer's days,  by  popular  power,  supported  by  the  uni- 
versal use  of  arms.  In  the  sequel  of  Grecian  history 
an  instance  will  occur  of  a  very  ill-judged  use  of 
this  power  by  the  Illyrian  people,  when  the  regal 
authority  failed  of  its  just  efficacy ;  and  of  great 
public  calamity  insuing.  Had  we  more  of  Illyrian 
history,  instances  probably  might  be  found  of 
•buses  of  the  regal  powers  for  want  of  a  ateddier 
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bslwee,  more  numerous,  and,  to  individuals,  inju*    sect. 
rious,  but  less  producing  great  public  misfortune.         ^^' 

It  has  been  observed  by  Aristotle,  and,  after  him 
by  other  antient  writers,  that  the  people  of  Asia 
have  always  been  more  disposed  to  bear  despotism, 
those  of  Europe  to  assert  freedom.  In  looking 
through  history,  to  earliest  times,  indeed  it  seems 
evident  that,  as  a  principle  of  government,  des- 
potism has  been  of  Asiatic  growth ;  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  as  far  as  accounts  show,  by  the 
thoughtless  violence  of  democracy,  giving  to  a  fa- 
vorite party-leader  autocratical  powers,  either  for 
opposing  an  adverse  party  at  home,  or  conducting 
a  fiivorite  enterprise  abroad.  It  must  have  been  by 
a  deep  policy,  with  extraordinary  able  mani^ment, 
that  Uie  Roman  senate  gained  that  resource  against 
popular  leaders,  the  dictatorship;  which  popular 
leaders  afterward  turned  against  the  senate  and  the 
whole  free  constitution.  The  republican  tempora- 
17  despotism  was  the  germ  of  the  imperial  perma- 
nent despotism,  which  extinguished  the  republic. 
But  till  after  the  general  abolition  of  the  antient 
monarchies  of  Greece,  and  the  general  establish- 
ment of  republics,  that  any  European  people  ever 
acknowleged  an  absolute  soverein,  no  warrant 
s^pears  among  antient  writers. 


SECTION  V. 

C&utet  ofDtficunty  of  Information  eoneemmg  the  Polities  and  ConsH- 
Mum  of  OfHce  m  PhUipU  agt.  hUHcati^ni  in  Loiters  of  Isoermtu  ; 
tit  a  Spuck  reyartod  k$  Arrian  :  Mfgum  of  Philip,  for  improving  the 
Constitution  of  Macedonia  and  of  the  Oreeian  Confederacy, 

In  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  the  reserve    sect. 
and  caution,  becoming  a  great  politician^  are  not      ^' 
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CHAP,  less  remarkable  than  the  fire  and  energy,  for  which 
^^u-  he  has  been  so  justly  admired  as  an  c»ator.  To 
those  who  seek  information  or  illustration  of  histo- 
rical matter  it  must  be  disappointing,  and  may  seem 
surprizing,  to  find  how  little  can  be  gathered  from 
him,  not  of  the  constitution  only,  but  of  the  state 
of  parties;  not  in  Macedonia  alone,  but  through- 
out Greece;  especially  of  the  governments  with 
which  he  had  the  closest  political  connection,  the 
Arcadian,  Eleian,  ^tolian,  Acamanian,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  Boeotian.  Even  for  Macedonia, 
where  cause  is  less  obvious,  his  reserve  is  remarka- 
ble ;  especially  in  those  speeches  in  which  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  express  his  exultation  at  the  revolt 
*  qf  Pydna,  and  the  change  of  politics  of  Oljmthus 
and  Byzantium.  On  the  other  hand  the  still 
greater  reserve  of  the  opponents  of  Demosthenes, 
friends  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  might  appear 
still  more  surprizing,  had  we  not  the  assurance  of 
Isocrates,  with  confirmation  from  Xenophon  and 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  that  de- 
mocracy denied  freedom  of  speech.  And  this, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  had  no 
experience  of  a  democratical  mixture  in  govern- 
ment, cannot  appear  strange  among  ourselves,* 
where  county-meetings,  too  frequently,  and  the 
common-hall  of  London,  continually,  exhibit  per- 
fect examples  of  that  tyranny  of  a  multitude. 
Hence  tlie  extraordinary  fact,  that  more  eulc^  of 
Philip  is  found  in  the  speeches  of  his  great  enemy, 
Demosthenes,  than  in  those  of  u£schines,  certainly 
his  political  friend,  and  accused  of  being  his  pen- 
sioner. For  it  was  little  less  dangerous  at  Athens 
to  speak  well  of  the  Macedonian  king  and  his  go- 
vernment, than,  under  either  the  late  republic  of 
France,  or  the  following  usurpation,  to  apologize 
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for  the  mild  despotbm  of  the  unfortunate  sixteendi    ^^^^ 
Lewis.      Such  then  having  been  the  reserve  of  s^-v^ 
orators  ;  of  one  party  from  policy,  of  the  other  from 
fear ;  and  the  authorities,  whence  Cicero  gathered  Ch.  4t.  i. 
his  judgement  of  men  of  that  age  in  Greece,  and  HuLr^ 
found  ground  for  his  splendid  eul<^y  of  PhiUp, 
having  perished,  any   authenticated  circumstances 
that  may  afibrd  light  on  the  general  character  of 
the  political  state  of  the  countr}*,  at  the  important 
crisis^  of  Alexander's  accession,  must  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

The  inability  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and,  after  them 
Aristotle,  to  propose  any  mode  of  government  for 
Greece  united,  which  could,  even  in  theory,  satisfy 
even  themselves,  we  have  alreddy  observed.  Iso- 
crates  appears  to  have  had  no  less  difficulty :  tho 
decided  in  regard  to  one  point,  on  which,  differing 
from  the  first  and  last  of  those  eminent  philoso- 
phers, he  agreed  with  the  second,  inasmuch  as  he 
diougfat  it  desirable  to  have  one  nuKU  of  superior 
dignity  for  prerident  of  thp  nation.  The  opinion, 
in  which  he  persevered,  that  thus  most  reddily,  and 
surely,  and  even  only,  the  continually  convulsed 
state  of  the  nation  could  be  ameliorated,  it  appears 
he  entertained  long  before  Philip  of  Macedonia  had 
acquired  the  power,  or  established  the  character, 
which  at  length  drew  toward  him  the  regard  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  die  Grecian  people  as  their  best 
protector,  and  the  hatred  of  the  rest,  as  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  their  purposes.  Beside  the 
tract  purporting  to  be  a  speech  of  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  Ch.S8.i.9. 
which  has  been  formerly  under  our  observation, 
there  is  extant  a  letter,  of  Isocrates  to  the  same 
prince,  bearing  all  appearance  of  authenticity. 
This  letter  marks,  within  itself^  that  it  was  written 
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CHAP,  after  that  prince's  accession  to  the  throne,  but  seve- 
^JI^JI^  lal  years  before  any  of  the  extant  letters  of  the  same 
writer  to  Philip*  The  purpose,  the  same  as  after- 
ward to  the  king  of  Macedcxiia,  was  to  excite  the 
king  of  Lacedaemon  to  interfere  as  a  mediator  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  republics  with  oneanother,  and 
of  each  within  itself;  and,  having  established  peace 
throughout  Greece,  to  proceed,  after  the  example 
of  his  father,  Agesilaus,  to  direct  the  united  arms 
of  the  nation  against  Persia. 

The  passages  in  that  letter  principally  to  our 
present  purpose  are  these :  *  I  wonder,'  Isocrates 
says,  *  that,  among  men  of  influence,  or  of  elo- 

*  quence,  the  general  state  of  the  Greek  natioa, 

*  altogether  so  wretched  and  so  disgraceful,  has 

*  never  appeared  an  object  for  their  consideration 
^  and  regard.     There  is  not,  in  all  Greece,  a  place 

*  which  is  not  suffering  under  the  miseries  of  war, 

*  sedition,  massacre,  evils  unnumbered.  Perhaps  the 
^  largest  share  falls  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  whom, 

*  by  our  treaties,  we  have  surrendered  ;  not  simply 

*  to  the  barbarians,  but  also  to  others,  Greeks  by 
^  origin  and  language,  but  barbarians  in  principle 
^  and  manners.    If  we  considered  rightly  what  ma* 

*  terially  concerns  us,  we  should  not  allow  armed 

*  bodies  to  be  collected  under  leaders  of  no  respoo- 

*  sibility ;  herds  of  outcasts  and  vagabonds,  yet 
'  forming  really  more  powerful  armies  than  are 

*  maintained  by  all  the  Grecian  states.      Ingaged 

*  under  pretence  of  war  against  Persia,  they  plun- 

*  der  a  small  part  of  the  king's  territory ;  but,  by 
^  force  or  otherwise,  entering  Grecian  cities,  they 

*  have  overthrown  them  wholly ;  killing  some  citi- 
'  zens,  expelling  others,  plundering  property,  and 
^  commitdng  all  sorts  of  enormities,  even  against 

*  women  and  children. 
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*  Farther  then  it  seems    surprizing  that  these 

*  enormities  appear  not  at  all  to  have  ingaged  the 
'  care  of  any  of  those  states  which  have  afected  to 

*  take  the  lead  in  Greece.     Your  father  Agesilaus^ 

*  indeed,  as  an  individual  in  a  situation  of  power, 

*  is  an  exception ;  but  he  stands  alone.  His  er- 
^  nestness  to  give  freedom  to  the  Greeks,  and  re- 
^  press  the  barbarians,  was  constant.    But  even  he 

*  erred  in  one  material  point      Wonder  not  if,  ad- 

*  dressing  you,  I  say  where  I  think  he  erred  in 
^  judgement ;  for  I  am  accustomed  always  to  declare 

*  my  mind  freely ;  and  I  should  prefer  incurring  ill- 
^  will  so,  to  gaining  favor  by  praising  what  is  not 
'  praiseworthy.     So  much  with  regard  to  myself. 

*  With  regard  to  him  then,  superior  m  all  other 

*  matters,  most  temperate,  most  righteous,  a  most 
<  able  statesman,  he  was  bent  eagerly  upon  two 

*  objects,  each  separately  good,  but,  for  execution 

*  together,  impossible :  he  would  at  the  same  time 
^  make  war  with  Persia,  and  restore,  in  the  Grecian 
^  states,  his  banished  friends ;  which,  without  also 

*  providing  for  them  preponderant  power  in  their 
^  several  republics,  could  not  be.  Thus,  through 
^  his  zeal  in  favor  of  those  concurring  with  him  in 
^  political  sentiment,  evils  and  dangers  arose  for  all 
'  Greece ;  and,  from  insuing  troubles,  means  for 

*  war  against  the  barbarians  were  lost. 

*  Through  this  error  it  is  now  become  evident, 
'  that,  to  make  war  successfully  upon  Persia,  it  is 

*  necessary  first  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  with  one- 
^  another,   and  put  an  end  to  our  madness  of  strife 

*  among  ourselves.    Formerly  I  have  urged  advice 

*  on  this  subject,  which  I  cannot  yet  forego.     I  put 

*  it  now  for  consideration  to  you>  of  birth  illustrious, 

*  as  I  have  before  observed,  of  the  race  of  Hercu- 
'  les,  the  acknowleged  hereditary  military  chief  of 
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CHAP.  ^  the  La<^cdaemonian  commonwealth^  beatitig  the 
^^J^JI^  *  title  and  dignity  of  king,  and  holding  besides  the 
'  highest  personal  reputation  of  any  individual  in 
*  Greece,  whether  you  should  yield  to  my  per- 
'  suasion ;  or,  in  any  opinion  that  worthier  matters 
*'  may  ingage  your  attention,  you  should  neglect  it. 
'  My  opinion  however  I  will  freely  urge,  that  you 
'  should  direct  your  mind  especially  to  two  things ; 
'  first,  to  put  an  end  to  wars  and  civil  contentions, 
'  now  raging  among  the  Greeks  with  oneanother, 
'  and  then  to  check  the  barbarians  in  their  inju- 
^  rious  conduct,  and  deprive  them  of  their  over 
'  great  share  of  advantages'^'  The  consonance  of 
the  picture  here  given  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
nation,  in  its  settlements  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
with  that  of  Xenophon,  formerly  noticed,  who 
^vrote  nearly  about  the  same  time,  or  not  long 
before,  will  be  obvious. 

^^  The  learned  French  editor  of  Isocrates,  Auger,  has  given 
the  foIIowlDg  account  of  this  letter:  ^Hasc  epistola  in  nullis 
^  extat  bocratis  editioDibus.  In  Photii  bibliotfaecam  traastulit 
^  Hoeschelius,  ab  Andrea  Schotto  allatam  ex  Italia.  Ego  hoc 
^  induxi,  ratus  earn  esse  Isocrateam,  rel  saltern  in  stylo  Isocra- 
^  teo.  Vide  Phot  bibL  p.  330.  Hanc  eandem  reperi  In  duo- 
^  bus  codicibus  bibliothecs  regifls.'  Of  a  letter  admitted  by 
former  editors,  as  addressed  by  Isocrates  to  Dionyslus  of  Sy- 
racuse, Auger  speaks  thus :  ^  Extat  hflbc  epistola  in  editionibus 
^  Vossii,  Stephani,  et  Aldi  1514,  sed  non  arbitror  earn  esse  bo- 
^  cratis ;  cujus  nempe  dictio  longe  abhorret  a  dictione  Isocra- 
^  tea.  Mihi  videtur  scrlpta  fuisse  a  rhetore  aliquo,  vel  sophis- 
*•  ta,  ad  prlncipem  rirum,  vel  ad  allquem,  quem  favor  hi  emi- 
'  ncoti  loco  posuerat' 

Much  as  I  desire  to  avoid  ingaging  in  questions  on  such 
subjects,  I  reckon  1  ought  not  to  avoid  declaring  that  I  thhik 
the  learned  editor  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  both  these  letters ; 
unless  that  the  latter  seems  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
meer  play  of  fancy,  under  the  Roman  empire,  than  to  have 
been  really  addressed  to  either  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  or  to 
any  man  in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  any  party  in  tibe 
Greek  republics  would  have  given  the  title  of  tyrant.  The 
whole  manner  corresponds  with  the  diction  to  mark  it  for 
spurious,  and  of  that  later  age,  and  probiibly  never  redUy  ad- 
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.  In  another  extant  letter,  written  some  years  be* 
fore  that  tp  the  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Isocrates  has 
described  his  feeling  of  his  own  situation,  ^as  an 
Athenian  citizen,  which  may  also  be  to  our  pur- 
pose here.  He  had  among  his  pupils,  as  formerly 
has  been  observed,  the  sons  of  the  great  tagus  of 
Thessaly,  Jason.  These  young  men,  after  their 
return  to  their  father's  court,  sent  an  invitation  to 
him  to  visit  and  make  some  stay  with  them  there. 
He  excused  himself  thus :  ^  For  the  sake  of  the 
^  society  of  Jason  and  Polydamas^^  I  should  most 
^  willingly  accept  your  invitation.      Indeed  I  think 

*  familiar  communication  between  us  might  be  ad- 
^  vantageous  for  all.  But  many  hindrances  occur. 
^  I  am  little  equal  to  the  journey  ;  and  wandering 

*  from  one's  own  country  ill  becomes  those  of  my 
^  age ;  especially  one,  who,  in  earlier  years,  never 
'  left  it.     McMreover  I  fear  the  people ;  Tor  I  must 

*  speak  the  truth.    Alliances  made  by  us  with  other 

Pressed  to  any  one.  The  letter  to  Archidamns,  on  the  con- 
trary, DOt  only  is  in  diction,  as  the  learned  editor  says,  Iso- 
crateian,  but  aJso  shows  a  knowlege  of  Grecian  politics  of  his 
age,  which  the  following  rhetors  and  sophists,  judging  from 
their  suryiving  works,  appear  to  have  been  neither  soiicitons 
to  acquire,  nor  to  have  supposed,  for  readers  of  their  age,  at  all 
important  for  them  to  regard.  Bnt  I  know  nothing  of  its 
kind,  I  will  venture  to  own,  carrying  within  itself  evidence  of 
authenticity  more  satisfactory,  to  my  mind,  than  the  letter  to 
the  king  of  Lacedsmon. 

>^  Instead  of  the  name  Polydamas,  hazarded  in  the  text,  all 
the  known  copies  of  the  works  of  Isocrates,  it  seems,  give 
Polyaces.  Jason,  as  Auger  has  justly  observed,  is  a  name 
well  known :  of  Polyaces,  he  says,  ^  io  historia  nullibi  apparet.* 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  but  the  same  eminent  person,  iirst  the 
opponent,  afterward  the  associate  of  Jason,  has  been  Intended, 
whose  name,  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon,  is  repeatedly  given 
Polydamas.  Thus  this  letter  of  Isocrates  would  afford  a  pleas- 
ing testimony  to  Jason's  fair  observance  of  faith  and  friendship, 
with  a  man  of  character  represented,  by  Xenophon,  as  so  ex- 
ceUeat  that  it  might  be  desired  to  have  more  account  of  him. 
Ch.27,s.  1,  of  this  Hist. 
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CHAP.    ^  States  I  see  presently  broken.    If  that  should  hap- 
^^l^JJJ^  •  pen  with  your  government,  how  could  I  escape 
'  dangerous  accusation  f    It  is  here  difficult.' 

Those  conversant  with  the  antient  historians, 
and  knowing  the  deficiency  of  cotemporary  testi- 
mony to  historical  matter  fipom  Xcnophon's  time 
to  that  of  Polybius,  will  value  such  effusions  of 
sentiment  and  scraps  of  information  as  these,  from 
one  ingaged  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  intervening 
age.  In  the  sequel  of  this  letter  Isocrates  shows 
himself  an  honest  monitor,  and  no  friend  to  abso- 
lute monarchy,  or  to  a  government,  however  well 
administered,  supported  by  a  military  force  of  inte- 
rest distinct  from  that  of  the  nation.  Its  purpose, 
£ir  from  being  of  a  flattering  tenor,  is  to  dissuade 
I  the  youths  from  aiming  to  succeed  their  father  in 
his  invidious  eminence.  When,  in  the  most  pro- 
mising state  of  that  eminence,  he  shordy  after  lost 
his  life,  they  were  probably  too  young  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  such  a  crisis.  .What  may  have 
been  their  fate  among  the  following  crimes  and 
troubles  of  their  country,  among  which  their  uncles, 
successively  attaining  their  father's  dignity,  were 
assassinated,  and  the  worthy  Polydamas  also  pe- 
rished, we  have  no  information. 

To  form  then  a  just  estimate  of  Philip's  policy 
toward  the  Grecian  republics,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  recollect  that,  when  the  confederacy  under  the 
lead  of  Lacedsemon  had  brought  Athens  to  sub- 
mission nearly  unconditional,  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment was,  according  to  the  common  Lacedaemo- 
nian custom,  totally  altered,  with  the  view  to  its 
being  held  in  complete  subserviency ;  half  the 
population  or  more  was  driven  into  banishment, 
and  a  Lacedaemonian  governor  commanded  a  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel.    But  when  Athens  was  reduc- 
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cd  to  beg  the  king  of  Macedonia's  mercy,  nothing    sect. 
of  the  kind  followed.     On  the  contrary  such  was  ^^^ 
Philip's  magnanimous  forbearance  toward  his  most 
virulent  enemies,  that  shortly  his  Athenian  friend9 
found  themselves  in  danger  from  it.      So  far  had 
he  been  from  arbitrarily  commanding,  as  the  Athe- 
nians were  wont,  the  banishment  of  citizens  from 
Grecian  republics  within  their  power,  so  far  from 
denying,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  resort  of  any 
to  his  own  kingdom,  that  his  capital  and  even  his 
court  were  open  to  those  of  all  descriptions.     An 
extant  letter  from  Isocrates  to  his  son,  afterward 
the  great  Alexander,  is  \'aluable  for  large  informa- 
tion comprized  in  few  words.     This  letter  was  sent 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Philip  himself;  and 
Isocrates  appears  to  have  intended  it  as  a  vehicle 
for  unasked  advice,  which  might,  with  least  hazard 
of  oflfence,  and  perhaps  with  best  effect,  be  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  commendation  of  the  young 
prince's  judgement  and  conduct.    Of  the  numbers 
professing  philosophy,  who  flocked  to  Pella,  and 
who  were  admitted  even  to  Alexander's  conversa- 
tion, Isocrates  thought  many  were  objectionable : 
of  some  he  disliked  the  mode  of  exercising  the  ta- 
lents of  their  pupils,  as  unsuitable  for  one  who  was 
to  be  a  statesman ;  but  moreover,  the  principles, 
tlie  doctrines,  and  even  the  manners,  of  many  he 
disapproved  highly.      Possibly  Philip    may  have 
had  a  view  beyond  the  philosopher.    Hazardous  as 
the  admission  of  exceptionable  characters  might  be, 
yet  to  deny  means  for  acquiring  a  general  know- 
lege  of  mankind  to  one  who,  as  a  statesman,  would 
have  necessarily  to  communicate  with  men  of  aH 
characters,  were  also  hazardous.     Possibly  more*> 
over  Philip  might  depend  on  his  own  power  in 
advice  and  observation,  together  with  the  prince's 
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CHAP,    talents  for  discrimination,  to  obviate  the  ev9  which 

J^i^^  laocrates  had  apprehended. 

After  these  valuable  cotemporar}'  notices  of  the 
state  of  Philip's  court,  a  description  of  the  eailier 
circumstances  of  Macedonia,  in  a  speech  reported 
by  Arrian,  as  having  been  delivered  by  Alexander 
to  the  Macedonians  of  his  army  in  Persia,  may 
deserve  some  attention.  Contrary  indeed  to  what 
that  writer  has  usually  admitted,  it  is  not  wholly 
without  rhetorical  extravagance.  This  may  mark 
it  as  not  derived  from  the  generals,  whose  autho- 
rity he  preferred  whenever  he  could  have  their  gui« 
dmce.  They,  on  account  of  their  situations,  would 
be. likely  to  avoid  the  matter  in  question;  which 
nevertheless,  as  clearly  interesting,  has  been,  m 
Arrian's  judgement,  proper  to  be  given  on  the 
best  authority  he  could  find  for  it,  and  which  he 
thought  not  unworthy  of  credit. 

Ait.  L  7.  ^  The  Macedonians,'  Alexander  is  stated  to  have 
said,  ^  were  poor  and  wandering  herdmen,  clothed 
Mn  skins,  living  among  mountains,  aud  fearing 

*  residence  in  the  better  parts  of  their  country,  for 
fthe  frequent  inroads  of  neighboring  people.  Illy- 

*  rians,  Triballians,  and  Thracians,  with  some  or 

*  other  of  whom  they  had  almost  continually  to 
^  defend,  in  bloody  contest,  their  scanty  herds  and 

*  flocks.  Philip  introduced  that  order,  civil  and 
'  military,  which  gave  them  such  superiority  over 
'  the  barbarians,  that  they  no  longer  wanted  safety 

*  from  situation,  but  could  provide  it  by  their  valor. 
^  Towns  then    arose,    garments  of  leather    were 

*  changed  for  cloth,  and  wholesome  laws,  and  im- 

*  proved  manners  made  the  people  respectable; 
'  so  that  the  barbarians,  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
^  customed  to  fear,  were  compelled  to  acknowlege 
^  their  dominion.    The  greater  part  of  Thrace  was 
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*  united  with  Macedonia ;   and^  the  towns  of  the    sect. 

*  coasts   being  recovered  to  the  Macedonian  do-  ^^^ 
^minion^    the    people    had   again,   at  their    own 

*  command,  the  advantage  of  importation  and  ex- 
^portation  by  sea,  for  which  before  they  were 
'  dependent  on  other9.  Those  who  obtained  com- 
*mand  in  Thessaly  had  been  often  their  terror: 
^  Philip  .so  altered  things  that  the  Thessalians  and 
^  Macedonians  now  are  united  nearly  as  one  peo- 
'ple^.  Communication  with  the  southern  states 
^of  Greece  commonly  was  difficult,  sometimes 
^  shut :  success  in  the  war  with  Phocis  made  it,  for 

*  following  times,  sure  and  easy.  Both  the  Athe- 
^  nians  and  the  Thebans  had  aimed  at  the  conquest 
*of  Macedonia.  Philip  so  humbled  both,  that 
^  instead  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens,^  and  obeying 

*  the  mandates  of  Thebes,  those  states  owed  their 

*  safety  to  Macedonian  generosity.    Finally,  settling 

*  the  aflhirs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  establishing  peace 
'  throughout  Greece,  Philip  was  elected  general  in 

*  chief  of  the  whole  nation  for  war  against  Persia, 

*  not  more  to  his  own  honor  than  that  of  the  Mace- 
'  donian  people.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  description  of  the  Mace- 
donians here,  as  wandering  herdmen,  would  not 
apjdy  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pella,  Edessa,  Anthe- 
mus,  and  some  other  towns,  but  only  to  that,  for 
however  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  where 
were  no  towns.  What  were  the  new  laws  we 
should  be  glad  to  know,  and  still  more  how  they 

13  'AW911VS.  What  I  have  hazarded,  as  a  paraphrase  of  this 
word,  is  warranted  by  Arrian,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  in 
speaking  elsewhere  of  the  connection  of  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia. The  word  itself,  unwarra&tabl j  rendered  by  Vulcanios, 
and  unnoticed  by  Gronoyius,  sometimes  severe  in  criticism  on 
the  translator,  may  deserve  the  notice  of  ftiture  editors,  and 
perhaps  of  lezicofpraphers. 
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CHAP,    were  inacted;    tfao,  that  no  anpopularitj  insiied, 
^^"^'    from  any  assumption  of  unwananted  power  by  the 


prince,  is  implied  in  all  antient  history.  Those 
laws  probably  were  directed  to  the  regulation  of 
military  as  well  as  civil  matters,  and  mostly  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  kingdom;  first  established 
where,  according  to  the  coiemporary  testimony 
2*ttt*'^'  formerly  noticed,  Philip  held  command  before  he 
History,  succeedcd  to  the  throne.  The  tribute  to  Athens, 
which  is  found  also  mentioned  by  Demosthenes, 
was  no  acknowlegement  of  superiority  in  the  Athe- 
nian people  over  the  king  or  people  of  Macedonia, 
but  simply  a  composition  for  allowance  to  import 
and  export  goods  at  the  towns  on  the  Macedonian 
shore,  held  by  Athenian  garrisons,  or  by  people 
whom  the  maritime  force  of  Athens  compelled  to 
acknowlege  the  Athenian  dominion  of  the  sea; 
precisely  such  a  tribute  as,  in  modern  times,  many 
European  states  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
to  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 

All  information  considered,  it  seems  not  likely 
that,  through  any  improvements  in  the  peaceful 
latter  years  of  Amyntas,  pr  in  the  two  short  reignd 
of  his  elder  sons,  both  turbulently  ended,  the  state 
of  Macedonia  was  altogether  better  at  Philip's 
accession  than  at  the  death  of  Archelaus ;  whose 
reign,  eminently  beneficial,  had  been  followed  by 
violent  and  lasting  troubles.  Among  the  insti- 
tutions of  Archelaus,  v/e  have  seen,  was  the 
'  fcc^M  *  Macedonian  Olympic  festival.  It  is  unlikely  that 
•.s.oVthii  a  man  of  the  great  and  just  purposes  eminently 
Hwtory.  demonstrated  in  the  measures  of  that  prince, 
attested  by  his  cotemporary  Thucydides,  would, 
in  such  an  institution,  be  without  a  view  beyond 
a  passing  amusement  for  himself,  and  the  litde 
popularity  to  be  gained  by  furnishing  such  for  the 
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many*  The  respect  in  which  the  whole  Greek  sect. 
nation  held  its  four  great  festivals,  the  Olympic,  ,^^Z^ 
Delphic,  Nemean  and  Isthmian,  a  respect  such 
as  to  be  of  power  to  stop  war  for  a  time,  when 
most  raging  among  the  republics,  could  not  have 
failed  to  ingage  his  attention.  Macedonia,  as  a 
portion  of  Greece^  we  find,  was  not  excluded  from 
an  interest  in  those  festivals,  nor  from  a  claim 
upon  its  princes  and  people  to. respect  their  sacred 
character,  the  benefit  of  which  of  course  they  . 
were  intitled  to  injoy ;  yet  from  situation  and 
circumstances  the  Macedonians  could  little  con- 
veniently attend  the  celebration,  and  but  imper- 
fectly profit  from  the  temporary  peace  which  it 
produced.  Macedonia  wanted,  for  its  civil  govern- 
ment, not  equally  with  the  republican  Greece,  yet 
materially,  an  improved  union  .of  its  towns  and 
provinces.  Archelaus,  we  are  assured,  cultivated 
peace  ;  but  how  far  his  views,  in  any  of  his  insti- 
tutions may  have  extended,  his  untimely  death  has 
left  for  uncertain  conjecture  only. 

The  immediately  following  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try would  effectually  prevent  any  early  repetition 
of  the  festival,,  and  deny  all  attention  to  what  are 
likely  to  have  beop  his  objects  in  the  institution. 
Accordingly  no  further  account  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympiad  is  found  till  it  was  revived  by  Philip,^ 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Olynthian  war.  When  Ch.39.t.s. 
all  the  towns  of  the  Macedonian,  and  many  of  the  ^^**^^***- 
Thracian  coast,  previously  claiming  each  to  be  an 
independent  soverein  republic,  tho  mostly  in  vas* 
salage  under  the  Athenian  people,  were  united  to 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  then  was  the  season 
which  Philip  saw  advantageous  for  reviving  an 
institution  which  would  bring  his  new  subjects, 
before  often  warring  with  oneanother,  to  friendly 
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CHAP,  association  among  themselves  and  with  his  old 
^^I^JISJ^  subjects ;  joining  in  the  ceremonies  of  an  amusing 
religion,  and  partaking  together  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  theatrical  exhibitions*  These,  which  had 
originated  in  religious  ceremony,  seen!  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Macedonian 
festival. 
^iht^''^'  '^^^  "®^^  occasion  on  which  the  Macedonian 
History.  Olympiad  is  found  mentioned  was  when  Philip, 
elected  military  commander-in-chief  of  Greece, 
became,  through  the  union,  ordinary  in  the  repub- 
lics, of  civil  with  tnilitary  office,  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  head  of  the  whole  nation,  stateholder  as 
well  as  captain-general.  Then  it  was  no  longer 
meerly  an  object  of  policy,  but  a  pressing  duty,  to 
devise  means  for  allaying  the  immoderate  jealousies 
of  the  Grecian  people  among  themselves,  the  off- 
spring of  their  republican  system,  which  denied 
social  intercourse  between  those  of  the  several 
towns  of  one  nation,  forbad  interm^riage,  rendered 
them  more  violently  and  inveterately  hostile  toward 
oneanother  than  toward  the  most  dreaded  forein 
enemy,  and  always  kept  numbers  of  every  state^ 
sometimes  half  the  population,  in  banishment. 
Experience  of  the  result  of  his  previous  experi- 
ment, on  a  smaller  scale,  is  likely  to  have  been 
favorable  toward  trying  it  on  a  larger.  Bringing 
eminent  men,  from  all  the  many  republics,  to  asso- 
ciate at  the  same  time  with  oneanother,  and  with 
those  of  his  kingdom,  in  religious  ceremony  and 
in  festival,  might  do  much.  But  the  Peloponne- 
sian  Olympiad  had  often  afforded  example  for 
more.  Not  only  treaties  of  peace  between  the 
republics  often,  by  mutual  agreement,  were  pro* 
claimed  there,  but  the  discussion  of  interests  in 
question  between  them  had  been  sometimes  refer- 
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red  to  that  meeting.  AIt(^;ether  it  seems  obvious 
that  this  institution  of  Philip  was  of  a  kind  to  do 
more  toward  harmonizing  Greece  than  his  vene- 
rable Athenian  friend's  project  of  war  with  Persia ; 
finom  which  alone  it  does  not  appear  how  the  desired 
civil  advantages  should  so  result  as  to  have  a  chance 
for  permanency,  tho  it  might  promote  opportunity 
for  originating  them. 

Analogy  between  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  kingdoms  of  northern  Greece,  including  Mace- 
donia«  and  of  the  feudal  governments  in  modern 
Europe,  having  been  previously  observed,  the  oppo- 
site policy  of  Philip  and  of  some  princes  at  the 
head  of  those  governments,  may  also  deserve  notice; 
The  French  constitution  formerly  acknowleged  a 
general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  alone  competent  to  make  laws  binding 
on  all,  and  to  impose  taxes.  The  court  avoided  to 
allow  its  meeting.  The  Spanish  court,  at  the  head 
of  a  constitution  perhaps  more  perfect  in  most  of 
its  parts,  yet  more  defective  in  union  of  its  parts, 
used  a  similar  policy.  To  maintain  separation  and 
division,  even  to  incourage  and  foment  jealousies 
and  antipathies  between  the  people  of  the  diife* 
rent  provinces,  and,  holding  all  subjects  under 
strict  restraint,  to  allow  freedom  least  to  the  high 
nobility  and  great  landowners,  were  prime  maxims 
of  state.  The  success  of  this  policy  is  too  well 
known :  the  imperfect  liberties  of  the.  French  and 
Spaniards  were,  with  little  struggle,  overborne,  and 
in  France  a  milder  and  more  liberal,  in  Spain  a 
more  oppressive  and  degrading  despotism  was  estab- 
lished. But  the  final  result  we  have  seen  most 
unfortunate  for  the  royal  families  of  both  countries. 
In  one  a  combination  of  demagogues  finding  means 
to  establish  their  own  communication,  and  spred 
their  influence  among  all  the  disjointed  millions. 
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CHAP«  who  were  without  means  to  communicate  among 
^^^J^JJ^  oneanother,  subverted  the  monarchy ;  over  the 
other,  by  extent  and  natural  advantages  singularly 
favored  with  means  to  defend  itself  against  forein 
aggression,  a  forein  tyrant's  command  sufficed  to 
bring  the  royal  family  to  his  prison,  and  the  nation 
very  nearly  to  his  obedience.  The  king  of  Mace- 
donia's premature  death,  and  circumstances  follow- 
ing, prevented  the  perfection  of  his  scheme.  But 
its  policy,  bringing  together,  and  blending  in  friend- 
ly union  the  numberless  portions  of  the  nation, 
habituated  for  ages  to  multiplied  division,  with  re- 
sulting jealousies,  antipathies,  and  bloody  contests, 
was  clearly  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  establish- 
ed  despotism  in  France  and  Spain.  The  tendency 
was  to  give  importance  to  the  combined  and  inlight- 
ened  people,  to  afford  scope  for  display  of  talents  in 
extensive  free  communication,  and  to  found  the 
security  of  the  throne  on  a  general  sense  of  common 
mterest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution. 

After  the  endevor  to  illustrate  the  civil  circum- 
stances of  the  Grecian  states,  both  republics  and 
kingdoms,  what  memorials  remain  conceniing  Phi- 
lip's court  may  deserve  some  consideration,  not  only 
for  more  complete  illustration  of  his  policy,  but  also 
to  prepare  for  the  history  to  come. 

Perhaps  deriving  admonition  from  the  error  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  his  brother  Perdiccas, 
who  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  too  exclusivelv 
to  philosophy  and  the  society  of  speculative  men, 
Philip,  not  neglecting  these^  directed  his  attention 
diligendy  to  what  a  kingdom  in  the  circumstances 
of  Macedonia  farther  urgently  required^  That  the 
Macedonians,  even  of  rank  and  large  property, 
were  unlettered,  and  many  of  them  little  practised 
in  that  communication  among  men  which  produces 
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advantageous  manners,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  sect. 
observation  imputed  to  Alexander,  if  it  may  be  ^' 
trusted,  that  among  the  republican  Greeks  in  his 
court,  formed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  they 
appeared  like  wild  beasts  among  men.  It  is  how- 
ever obvious  that  the  purport  and  force  of  such 
speeches  depend  much  upon  occasion  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  must  always  be  doubtful  M'hether 
the  words,  on  which  the  force  rests,  are  very 
exactly  reported.  Nevertheless  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  the  best  manners  of  the  Macedonians 
differed  from  those  of  the  republican  philosophers ; 
possibly  better  in  some  respects,  worse  in  others ; 
resembling  rather  those  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
feudal  ages,  whose  time  was  divided  between  feats 
of  arms,  field-sports,  and  revelling.  Some  estab- 
lishments calculated  to  improve  those  manners,  and 
to  form  men  for  political  business  and  extensive 
communication  with  mankind,  were  either  insti- 
tuted, or  extended  and  improved  by  Philip.  Ad- 
vantage for  this  purpose  had  been  prepared  for  him 
by  his  brother's  conduct,  tho  accused  of  extrava- 
gance. Many  republican  Greeks,  eminent  for 
acquirements  in  the  most  eminent  schools,  and 
recommended  by  manners  formed  in  various  com- 
munication among  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure  in  the  republics,  especially  Athens,  frequent- 
ed Philip's  court ;  and  with  some,  in  absence,  he 
communicsTied  by  letter.  A  chosen  number,  to- 
gether with  some  principal  Macedonians,  were 
associated  under  the  title  of  the  King's  Companions, 
or  the  King's  Friends.  The  Athenian  orator 
^schines  we  have  formerly  observed  among  those 
admitted  to  this  honor.  Accounts  remaining  are 
very  defective,  but  it  seems  rather  indicated  that, 
originally  one,  this  body  was  afterward  divided; 
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CHAP,  the  tide  of  the  king's  friends  being  limited  to  those 
^^J^Ji^  admitted  to  his  society  and  table,  while  the  com- 
panions became  considerable  military  bodies  of 
horse  and  foot ;  analogous  to  the  royal  guards  of 
modem  kingdoms.  Republican  Greeks  appear  to 
have  been  numerous  in  both. 

Whether  then  anything  of  the  kind  before  existed 
in  the  Macedonian  court,  or  the  idea  was  borrowed 
from  Asia,  or  originated  with  himself,  a  small  number 
of  Philip^s  most  confidential  friends  formed  a  body, 
whose  office  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  than  of  any  other  with  us,  Their 
title  was  somatophylakes,  litterally  body-wardens; 
or,  for  a  more  modem  courdy  phrase,  it  might  per- 
haps be  rendered  lords  of  the  body-guard.  Arrian 
has  given  us  the  names  and  descriptions  of  seven  91 
one  time  composing  this  body ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  their  limited  number,  till,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  Alexander  added  an  eighth.  To  this 
highly-confidential  office  only  Macedonians,  and  of 
the  highest  rank,  were  admitted.  But  among  Ma- 
cedonians, it  is  observable  in  Arrian's  account,  there 
was  no  distinction  for  those  of  the  original  kingdom 
and  those  of  the  afterward  acquired  provinces :  all 
appear  to  have  been  esteemed  equally  competent 
for  this,  or  indeed  for  any  high  office.  A  prince 
even  of  a  people  esteemed  barbarian,  tho  their  ter- 
ritory was  reckoned  within  Macedonia,  was  amoi^ 
those,  as  occasion  will  occur  hereafter  more  parti- 
cularly to  observe,  most  honored  in  Philip's  court, 
and  most  attached  in  mutual  friendship  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Possibly  Indeed  this  prince  may  have  been 
acknowleged  of  Grecian  race,  tho  his  people  were 
not ;  but  in  the  sequel  we  shall  find  his  people  also 
distinguished  by  their  soverein's  attention  and 
esteem. 
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Philip's  care  of  his  son's  education  has  been  sect. 
eulogised  by  antiem  writers.  His  attention  to  ex*  s.^^^^ 
tend  to  the  rising  generation  of  Macedonian  no- 
bility advantages  of  litterature  and  science,  not 
otherwise  easily  open  to  them,  tho  it  has  not  equally 
met  deserved  praise,  remains  yet  satisfactorily  at* 
tested.  It  is  well  known  that  in  our  own,  and 
other  modem  European  kingdoms,  formerly,  it  was 
customary,  and  esteemed  advantageous,  for  boys  of 
gtx>d  birth  and  liberal  fortune  to  attend,  not  only 
princes,  but  great  subjects,  especially  those  in  high 
civil  employments,  as  pages.  Philip  formed  a  large 
establishment  of  pages,  sons  of  the  first  men  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  these  he  afforded  the  utmost  op- 
portunity for  litterary  instruction,  under  the  philo- 
sophers who  attended  his  court.  But,  in  giving 
tbem  the  benefits  of  Grecian  scholarship,  he  desir- 
ed to  obviate  the  illiberality  and  coarse  insolence, 
"which  he  had  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  de- 
mocratical  manners,  by  introducing,  as  a  corrective, 
something  of  the  polish  of  Asiatic  courts.  Constant- 
ly therefore  they  were  by  turns  about  his  person, 
keeping  guard,  at  night,  in  his  antechamber.  When  Arr.  de 
he  rode,  one  of  them  was  to  take  his  horse  from  the  2[«f  i.  4, 
groom,  Arrian  says  after  the  Persian  custom,  and  c.  12.  * 
hold  it  while  he  mounted.  When  he  hunted,  in 
attendance  on  him,  they  partook  of  the  sport. 
When  he  was  employed  with  his  ministers,  they 
studied  under  philosophers  ;  of  whom  some,  to- 
gether with  the  boys,  followed  him  even  on  military 
expeditions.  Thus  military  education  and  civil  pro- 
ceeded together.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Philip's 
purpose  of  improving  the  polish  of  the  Macedonian 
court  was  at  all  threatening  to  the  freedom  of  the 
constitution  ;  balanced  as  it  was  by  the  free  allow- 
ance, and  even  large  incouragement,  for  the  resort  of 
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CHAP,  republican  Greeks.  Tho  Aristode's  principles  of 
,^^^^i^  policy  could  not  be  approved,  yet  no  restraint  upon 
discussion  of  political  topics  has  been  noticed  by 
historians :  on  the  Contrary,  even  Arrian's  cautious 
accounts  of  conversations  show  that  great  freedom 
on  such  subjects  was  usual,  even  at  the  king^  table 
and  in  his  presence.  Whatever  Philip's'  desire  of 
power  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  he  found  it 
greater  through  his  talent  for  cultivating  popularity 
than  it  could  have  been  by  his  military  force.  How 
small  this  really  was,  and  how  unequal  his  revenue 
to  either  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army, 
or  to  the  political  corruption  which  interested  mali^- 
nity  imputed  to  him,  becomes,  in  all  accounts  of 
his  son's  reign,  abundantly  manifest. 

Such  then,  as  far  as  information  remains,  was  the 
state  of  the  Macedonian  government  and  court,  at 
the  time  of  Philip's  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Afiairs  of  Greick  fix)m  the  Accession  of  Alexan- 
der Son  of  Philip,  to  the  Macedonian  Throne, 
till  the  Conclusion  of  the 'War  with  the  Northern 
Nations,  and  the  Restoration  of  disturbed  Union 
among  the  Grecian  Republics. 


I. 


SECTION  I. 

JhUh»riHu  far  the  insupig  Hutwy.  MexanderU  Bayhotd  :  First  Mea- 
sures after  his  Accession  to  the  Maeedimian  Tyrone  .-  Election  to  the 
supreme  Dignity  in  Thessaly  .*  Admission  to  his  Seat  in  the  Council  of 
Jimphietyons :  EtecOon  to  the  Office  ofStateholdsr  and  Captain^eneral 
of  the  Grecian  Republics, 

X  he  extraordinary  splendor  of  fortune  and  celeb-  sect. 
rity  attained  by  Alexander  son  of,  Philip,  and  the 
interest  of  a  lai^  portion  of  the  world,  through 
following  ages,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  con- 
sequences of  his  achievements,  so  ingaged  the  at- 
tention of  writers  and  the  curiosity  of  readers,  that 
more  histories  of  him  have  been  published,  more 
by  cotemporaries,  and  more  by  writers  of  after 
times,  than  are  known  of  any  other  person.  Let- 
ters and  all  sciences  being  in  his  age  highly  culti- 
vated among  the  Greeks,  men  qualified  to  record 
great  transactions  would  be  numerous.     But  among 
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CHAP,  many  and  rival  authors,  inducements  to  the  under- 
^L^v-  taking  would  be  various,  and  interests  opposite ; 
and  some  would  have  better,  and  others  inferior, 
means  of  information.  And,  tho  litterary  works 
abounded,  copies  of  them,  in  failure  of  the  advan- 
tages of  printing,  were  few  and  dear.  Thence 
public  reading  was  a  profession  :  companies  assem- 
bled to  hear;  and  a  library,  or  sometimes. a  single 
work  unpublished,  was  a  fortune  to  the  possessor. 
Few  could  study  in  the  closet ;  few  could  compare, 
otherwise  than  by  memory,  one  account  with  ano- 
ther. Thus  great  opportunity  was  open  for  inge- 
nious writers,  if  unscrupulous,  to  put  forward  any 
report,  especially  of  transactions  in  parts  so  remote 
and  little  known  as  those  into  which  Alexander 
penetrated.  Hence,  while  we  lament  the  loss  of 
all  the  many  histories  written  by  his  cotemporaries, 
we  find  the  most  judicious  of  the  later  antient  au- 
thors, who  compiled  from  them,  complaining  of 
difficulty,  often  found,  for  satisfactory  selection, 
among  extravagancies  and  contradictions. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  modem  inquirer,  entering 
upon  investigation  of  the  events  of  Alexander's 
reign,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  find  that  materials 
were  given  from  authorities  higher,  and  more  va- 
rious, than,  as  far  as  accounts  of  such  matters 
remain,  for  any  other  portion  of  antient  history. 
Narratives  of  his  campains  were  written  by  two 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  under  him, 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  published,  not 
while  he  lived,  when  freedom,  which  might  have 
been  restrained  by  unworthy,  must  have  been  by 
just  considerations  ;  nor  so  long  after  his  death  hul 
that  numerous  witnesses  to  most  of  the  transactions 
related  were  yet  alive.  The  narratives  of  Near- 
chus,  and  Onesicritus,  who  commanded  his  fleet  in 
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the  extraordinary  voyage  along  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  for  some  extravagances  admitted  iii 
them,  were  less  respected  by  antiquity  ;  and  yet  are 
found  quoted,  for  some  important  matters,  by  highly 
respectable  antient  writers.  A  report  of  his  marches 
and  incampments  by  the  two  principal  engineers  of 
the  army,  t)iognetus  and  Beton,  was  published. 
The  royal  daybook,'  as  it  was  called,  being  a  regis- 
ter of  the  daily  transactions  of  the  king  himself, 
noted,  it  is  said,  by  Eumenes  of  Cardia,  his  prin- 
cipal secretary*,  and  Diodotus  of  Er}'thrae,  proba-  Athen. 
bly  assistant ,  secretary,  would  have  been  of  the  i.iorcab. 
highest  value,  had  it  been  transmitted  complete. 
Being  however  but  a  dry  register  of  facts,  little  in- 
viting for  the  audiences  at  public  readings,  copies  of 
it  probably  were  little  multiplied,  and  it  remains 
quoted  only  for  the  last  days  of  Alexander's  life,  of 
which  however  it  gives  a  very  interesting  detail. 

Nor  has  the  history  of  Alexander,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  republic,  rested  on  those  partial  to  him: 
Party-spirit  remained  high  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  in  his  day,  and  one  party  held  constant 
connection  with  the  Persian  court  while  it  existed  ; 
to  that  partiality  on  one  side  was  combated  by  par- 
tiality on  the  other.  Of  nine  authors  his  cotem- 
poraries,  whose  names  and  characters  are  transmit- 
ted to  usj  the  five  alrcddy  mentioned  included,  some 
were  warmly  adverse  to  him,  and  the  works  of  ail 
were. before  those  later  antient  writers  on  whom  we 
now  depend  for  the  history.  These  are  Diodorus 
and  Strabo,  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  Curtius  of  date 
unascertained ;  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  cotemporary 
with  Trajan  and  Adrian ;  to  whom  may  be  added 
Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  beside 

1  'AfX'/jawo^Jf •    Pl"<-  V.  Eum.  init. .     . 
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CEAF«    odier  UTiters  who    aflbrd    occasional    assistance* 
J^|[^]^  Dissatisfaction  with  numerous  preceding  accounts 
induced  Arrian,  as  he  has  expressly  dedared*  to 
compile  and  publish  his  own ;  and,  tho  of  the  latest 
age,  being  yet,  by  situation  in  life,  and  practice  in 
business,  military  and  political,  far  the  most  quali- 
fied for  a  historian  of  Alexander,  he  has  always 
held  the  highest  estimation*      His  method,  indeed, 
is  most  satis&ctory.     He  has  professed  to  rely  prin- 
cipally on  the  accounts  ot  the  generals  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus.      But  those  officers,  often  employed 
on  different  services,  appear  each  rather  to  have 
proposed  to  publish  his  own  memorials  than  a  com- 
plete history  of  their  king.    Their  joint  testimony 
Arrian  has  admitted  as  decisive  ;  where  they  have 
differed  he  has  stated  their  differences ;  and  where 
one  has  omitted,  apparently  as  not  having  been 
within  his  observation,  what  the  other  has  related, 
he  has  named  the  one  whom  he  followed.      For 
matters  derived  from  neither  he  has  noticed  the 
failure  of  their  authority.    In  all  that  remains  from 
antiquity  no  example  is  found  of  equal  care  to  ex- 
amine differing  accounts,  and  avoid  to  mislead  the 
reader's  opinion.     The  annals  of  Diodorus,  then, 
and  several  works  of  Plutarch,  are  valuable  for  light 
they  afford  on  the  affairs  of  the  precian  republics 
of  the  age,  of  which  Arrian,  unfortunately  for  pos- 
terity, has  furnished  little.     Strabo  elucidates  and 
confirms  much  through  his  geographical  researches, 
which  led  him  occasionally  to  notice  historical  cir- 
cumstances.    Curtius  had  talent,  as  well  as  mate- 
rials, for  better  things  than^e  has  done  ;  whence, 
among  his  theatrical  matter,  adapted  to  the  public 
fancy  of  his  age,  but  misplaced  in  history,  and 
therefore  offensive  to  sober  judgement  even  when 
amusing  by  its  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  some  in- 
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formation,  not  given  by  others,  but  still  more,  some    sect. 


illustration  and  confirmation  of  matters  reported  by 
others,  may  be  gathered.  Altogether  thus,  what- 
soever the  fanciful  or  the  interested  ingenuity  of 
many  able  antient  writers,  using  opportunities  oflfer* 
ed  by  remoteness  of  scene,  and  scantiness  of  means 
for  comparing  accounts,  may  have  been  tempted  to 
add  or  alter  concerning  events  in  the  plainest  narra- 
tive singularly  interesting,  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
for  the  more  public,  and  all  the  more  important 
matters,  no  part  of  antient  profane  history  has  been 
transmitted  more  authenticated  than  that  of  Alex^ 
ander*. 

*  The  singular  state  and  the  interestrng  character  of  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  led  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Polite  Litterature  at  Paris  to  propose,  as  the  subject  for  its 
prize,  in  the  year  1770,  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  antient 
Historians  who  have  written  on  it  Of  the  works  offered  that 
vear  none  satisfying  the  Society,  they  repeated  the  proposal  of 
the  subject  in  the  year  1772,  when  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  baron  of  Sainte  Croix.  His  Treatise,  tho  composed  at  a 
very  early  age,  has  been  much  noticed  by  the  learned,  and 
always  with  such  high  approbation,  that  there  can  be  no  ha- 
zard in  referring  those  to  it  who  may  desire  information  on  a 
snbject  of  criticism,  as  extensively  interesting  as  perhaps  any 
relating  to  antient  history. 

It  may  perhaps  be  due  from  me  to  acknowlege  obligations 
of  more  than  one  kind  to  the  baron  of  Sainte  Croix.  Through 
introduction  from  my  very  learned  friend,  then  also  a  very 
young  man,  for  one  who  had  alreddy  acquired  so  much  litte- 
rary  fame,  Mr.  Villoison,  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  him  in 
November  1776,  and  again  in  March  1777,  in  his  house  at 
Mourmoiron,  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  which  he  made  his 
residence  when,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  general  Sainte 
Crdx,  who  commanded  at  Belleisle  when  taken  by  our  army 
under  general  Hodgson,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  that  army, 
he  quitted  the  military  service.  His  conversation  was  among 
the  stimulants  to  me,  in  recollection  afterward,  to  apply  myself 
to  the  work  which  has  been  my  most  gratifying  amusement 
for  now  above  forty  years.  He  had  had  an  idea  of  undertaking 
such  a  work  himself,  which  I  endevored  to  incourage ;  but 
he  said,  adverting  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  France, 
and  the  advantage  which  familiar  acquaintance   with  a  free 
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CHAP.  The  extraordinary  fame  acquired  by  that  prince 
^^i^  in  early  manhood  would  of  course  excite  curiosity 
for  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years.  Many 
accordingly  remain  reported.  Elegance  of  form 
he  is  said  to  have  inherited  from  both  father  and 
mother;  not  large,  yet  with  more  than  ordinary 
power  of  limb ;  and  the  many  portraits  of  him,  in 
coins  yet  extant,  so  agree  in  advantageous  repre- 
sentation of  his  features  as  to  give  assurance  that 
his  countenance  was  of  the  best  models  of  mascu- 
line beauty.  The  anecdotes  regarding  his  mind 
are  mostly  consonant  enough  to  the  character  he 
afterward  so  splendidly  exhibited;  indicating,  to- 
gether with  that  bold  and  enterprizing  spirit  which 
directed  his  brilliant  course,  the  inheritance  of  a 
large  share,  conspicuous  even  in  boyhood,  of  his 
father's  uncommon  reddiness  of  judgement,  Ind  su- 
periority of  talent  for  communication  among  men. 
These  however  are  unsupported  by  any  claim  of 
cotemporary  authority,  nor.  has  Arrian  noticed 
ihtm  ;  one  important  matter  only  excepted,  which 
is  fully  warranted,  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
education  under  Aristotle,  the  man,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  acute  and  capacious  mind  of  all  the  Greek 
philosophers  from  whom  any  writings  remain, 
superintended  by  a  statesman  and  militar}'^  com- 
mander, perhaps  excelled  in  no  age  anywhere,  his 
father. 

conatitutioD,  through  association  ia  its  energies,  offered  in  Eng- 
land, ^  Only  an  Englishman  could  write  a  history  of  Greece.' 
A  letter  from  him,  marking,  by  its  conciseness,  his  apprehen- 
sion of  dilating,  and  obscurely  indicating  that  his  family  had 
suffered  in  the  recent  revolution,  reached  me  in  the  year  1801, 
when  the  First  ConsuFs  view  of  his  interest  led  him  to  desire 
present  peace  with  this  country.  The  much  to  be  lament- 
ed death  of  Mr.  Villoison  has  since  been  announced  in  the 
news-papers.  Farther  of  the  baron  of  Sainte  Croix  my  inquiries 
have  gained  me  no  intelligence. 
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The  splendid  festival,  which  had  been  ingaging 
the  numerous  concourse  attracted  by  Philip's  politic 
magnificence  to  the  Macedonian  court,  ended  of  oi.  ito7 
course  abruptly  on  his  death*     Tumult,  immediate-  ^•^•^• 
ly  insuing,  appears  however  to  have  subsided  on 
the  quickly  following  death  of  the  assassin.     Alex-  AirtanLi. 
ander's  friends    assembled  about  him.      Arming  ^'  ^ 
themselves  they  conducted  him,  according  to  the 
custom,  growing  out  of  the  frequently  convulsed 
state  of  the  government,  and  extensively  the  custom 
of  early  times,  in  military  procession,  to  the  throne, 
and  without  opposition  seated  him  there. 

In  the  complicated,  new,  and  variously  diffi- 
cult circumstances  in  which  Philip's  tragical  and 
wholly  unexpected  death  left  the  government, 
Alexander's  conduct,  at  his  early  age,  displayed 
most  advantageously  the  result  of  his  excellent 
education ;  being  indeed  rather  what  might  most 
be  wished  for  than  what  ordinary  expeijence  among 
mankind  would  warrant  to  expect.  What  credit 
should  be  given  to  tales  of  violent  preceding  diffe- 
rences between  Alexander  and  his  father,  disgrace- 
ful, if  true,  certainly,  to  both,  and  possibly  current 
in  report  in  their  age,  though  coming  to  us  only  - 
from  writers  of  centuries  after,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgement  of  their  readers.  But  toward  the  justness 
of  such  judgement  the  combined  consideration  is 
necessary,  of  die  state  of  parties  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time ;  of  the  common  violence  of  faction 
throughout  Greece ;  of  the  inducements  to  propa- 
gate scandal  in  the  Grecian  cities,  not  only  as  a 
political  engine,  but  as  a  profitable  merchandise, 
which  even  idleness  found  highly  alluring ;  of  the 
talents  of  those,  both  politicians,  and  traders  in 
scandal,  who  had  a  pressing  interest  in  spreding 
such    tales;    and  of   the  opposite  indication    of 
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CHAP.    Alexander's  public  measures,  on  succeeding  to  the 
JJI^J^  throne,  as  they  remain  concurrently  reported  by 

antient  authors. 
Arrian,  1.       We  have  Arrian's  assurance  that  the  repudiation 
of  Alexander's  mother,  and  Philip's  second  mar- 
riage,  produced,   as  was  likely,  some   degree  of 
breach  between  father  and  son ;  insomuch  that  five 
of  Alexander's  most  intimate  friends  either  were 
banished,  or  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
the  court.      Hence   however  it    is  the   more    to 
Alexander's  credit  that,  on  his  father's  death,  no 
animosity  appears  to  have  influenced  his  measures. 
His   father's  friends  and  principal  counsellors  re- 
mained his  friends  and  principal  counsellors.     Not 
the  philosopher  Aristotle  only,  is  preceptor,  but  all 
the  able  statesmen  and  military  men,  whom  Philip's 
penetration  had  selected,  in  the  course  of  nis  busy 
reign,  for  his  ministers,  his  generals,  and,  in  all  de- 
partments, his  immediate  assistants,  were  retained 
and  principally  trusted  by  Alexander.     His  young 
friends,   who    had    fled  from    Philip's    anger    or 
suspicions,  namely  Harpalus,  Erigyius,  Laomedon, 
Nearchus,  and  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  were  recalled, 
and  we  shall  find  all  becoming  afterward  eminent 
under  him ;  but  no  new  man,  no  favorite  peculiar 
to  himself,  appears  to  have  been  immediately  raised 
to  any  of  the  first  offices  civil,  or  military*.     Ac- 

s  The  scandal  against  the  mother  of  Ptolemj,  distiqguished 
from  others  of  that  name  as  son  of  Las^s,  that  he  was  reHlly . 
son  of  king  Philip,  has  no  countenance  from  Arrian.  Ptolemy, 
Warlike,  appears  to  have  heen  a  favorite  name  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  another  Ptolemy  son  of  another  Philip,  we 
shall,  in  the  scqnel  find  of  high  rank  in  Alexander's  army, 
whence  possibly  the  careless  or  impudent  storymongers  of  an- 
tiquity may  have  taken  their  ground.  A  third  Ptolemy,  not 
less  eminent,  is  distinguished  as  son  of  Seleucus.  Gronovius 
has  given  a  note  on  these  several  cotemporary  Ptolemies, 
altogether  good,  but  stating  a  difficulty  about  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  to  the  confidential  office 
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cording  to  custom  he  was  to  address  the  Macedo-    six;t. 
nion  people  ;  how  assembled,  unfortunately  we  fail 
to  learn ;  but  his  father's  popularity,  and  his  claim 
to  succeed  to  it,  we  are  assured  were  his  theme* 
*  The  king's  name,'  he  told  the  anxious  many,  '  is 
^  changed ;  but  the  king,  you  shall  find,  remains  the 
*same.'     A  more  powerful  testimony  to  Philip's  Diod.i. 
popularity  in  Macedonia,  or  to  Alexander's  respect  *^*  ^'  *' 
for  him,  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and  tho  reported 
only  by  Diodorus,  yet  by  the  concurrentiy  warrant- 
ed   fiu:t,    that   the    king's  confidential  assistants, 
Philip  reigning,  remained  the  king's  confidential 
assistants,  Alexander  reigning,  affords  it  a  basis  on 
which  it  well  may  rest. 

Funerd  obsequies  were  of  course  an  immediate  Diod.aMd. 
care  of  the  new  court,  and  they  were  celebrated 
with  just  magnificence.    Inquiry  concerning  the 
crime  which  produced  the   catastrophe  was  also 
immediately  instituted.     That  a  plot  for  a  revolu- 
Itttion    had   been   formed   seems    fully   indicated. 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  which  had  formerly  claimed  the  throne, 
fled,  and  took  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  then  ruled 
by  an  aristocratical  party,  under  patronage  of  the 
Persian  court.     Heromenes,  Arrhabaeus,  and  Alex-  Aman,  i. 
ander,  sons  of  Aeropus,  of  another  branch,  had  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
been  ingaged  in  the  plot,  according  to  Arrian,  no- 
toriously.    Nevertheless,  whatever  information  the 
inquiry  produced,  severities  appear  to  have  been 

of  (TufMxco^uXal,  lord  body-warden,  the  solution  of  which  ap- 
pears to  me  obvious.  Arrian  has  meant,  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  third  book,  where  he  mentions  the  recall  of  Alexander's 
fire  fugitive  friends,  to  speak  only  generally  of  the  dignities  to 
which  they  were  afterward  raised:  in  the  twenty-sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  same  book  he  mentions  the  occasion  on  which  Ptole- 
my son  of  Lagus  was  appointed  lord  body-warden,  as  he  had 
also  mentioned  the  promotion  of  Harpalas  and  the  others,  as 
they  occurred. 
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CHAP.  ayoidecL  Even  the  retreat  of  Amyntas  firom  Mace* 
,^JJ;JX^  donia  was,  the  historian  says,  the  result  rather  of 
disgust  than  sq>prehension.  Alexander,  son  of 
ASropus,  had  been  among  the  foremost,  on  Philip's 
death,  to  attend  his  son  in  procession  to  the  thrcuie ; 
and  this  the  young  king  magnanimously  accepted 
as  atonement,  insomuch  that  he  not  only  forgave 
the  discovered  treason,  but  continued  to  receive  his 
kinsman  and  namesake  as  a  friend,  and  even  dis- 
tinguished him  with  favors. 

Quiet  being  preserved  in  Macedonia,  which» 
according  to  Plutarch,  not  without  large  confinna- 
tion  from  Arrian,  had  been  formidably  threatened^ 
Alexander  and  his  able  council  could  direct  their 
views  abroad.  Among  the  pe<^le  of  the  Grecian 
republics  the  news  of  Philip's  death  could  not  but 
make  great  impression;    exciting   great   fears   in 

' — IlfoJo^iOi — IIo^R  Ss  uvovXe^  ^  Moxs&via  €gis  ^A^unlav  dtf'o- 
Oifou^  itai  rou(  'AspM'ou  ^aiiof.  Plat,  de  sort.  Alex.  p.  327. 
Diodorns  relates  that  Attains,  GonuDanding  joiotly  with  Par- 
menio  ia  lesser  Asia,  iogaged  in  treasoDable  practices,  of  which 
iDformation  was  giveo  to  Alexander ;  that  HecaUeus  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  arrest,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be,  to  dispatch  Attains  bj  assassinatioB,  ^oXa^ov^oi,  and 
that  in  consequence  Attalus  was  assassinated.  Here  it  may  be 
obeenred  that  the  march  of  troops  into  Asia  under  Hecataeus, 
if  relil,  would  be  notorious,  and  the  death  of  a  man  of  Attalus^s 
eminence  would  be  notorious.  But  conspiracy  and  assassina- 
tion are  commonly  secret  matters,  which  nevertheless  Diodo- 
rus  has  had  the  habit  of  reporting  with  as  much  assurance  as 
if  he  were  himself  an  accomplice.  Neither  Arrian,  nor  eyen 
Plutarch,  tho  mentioning  other  conspirators,  have  a  word 
about  the  conspiracy  or  assassination  of  Attalus,  which  Arrian, 
had  he  given  any  credit  to  it,  would  the  less  have  omitted  to 
notice,  on  account  of  that  eminent  person^s  situation  in  milita- 
ry command.  Further  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  discredit- 
ing Diodorus's  tale,  for  which  however  among  the  various  and 
contradictory  histories  of  Alexander  which  disgusted  Arrian, 
he  may,  probably  enough,  have  found  what  he  thought  autho- 
rity to  be  followed.  But  as,  even  in  his  account,  the  circum- 
stances had  no  consequences,  tho  perhaps  requiring  this  notice, 
they  seemed  no  object  for  the  text. 
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one  party,  and  great  hopes   in  the  other.     The    sect. 
party  depressed  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Chae-  .^^^^^ 
roneia,  still  held  through  the  liberality  of  the  con- 
queror, and  the  vigor  of  the  Grecian  institutions 
and  character,  almost  all  its  former  means ;  and  it 
was  still  headed  by  the  most  renowned  orator  and 
politician  the  world  had  known :  this  party  would 
of  coun^e  look  eagerly  for  opportunity  to  recover 
its  lost  eminence.     The    other  party  which    had 
been  relieved  by  the  prevalence  which  that  battle 
gave  to  the  politics  of  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  would 
look  with  terror  toward   a   return  of  that  demo- 
cratical  oppression  which  remains  exhibited  to  us, 
in  pictures  from  nhe  life,  by  the  correct  hands  of 
Isocrates  himself  and  of  Xepophon.    The  imme-  Ch.49.i. 
diate  measures  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  formerly  Hi^y " 
noticed,  were  then  as  a  signal  for  his  party  through- 
out Greece  to  rally  and  prepare  for  action,  and  for 
those  who  dreaded  democratical  empire  to  tremble. 
The  attention  of  Alexander's  council  was  first 
dkected,   as  first    required,    more    especially    to 
Thessaly;  the    oldest,  the    closest  and    the  most 
valuable  ally  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.     There 
fortunately  that  attachment  to  the  reigning  branch 
of  the  Macedonian  royal  family,  which  had  inabled 
Alexander's  grandfather  to  recover  his  lost  throne, 
was  found  remaining  in  vigor ;  and,  by  election  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the    states,    Alexander 
succeeded  to  the  honors  and  power  injoyed  by  his 
father;  nowhere    distinctly  described    l3y  antient 
writers,  but  sufiiciently  marked  as  including,  with 
the  military  command  in  chief,  a  presidency  also 
in  the  political  administration.     Apparently  it  was 
the  office  and  dignity  to  which  the  title  of  Tagus, 
peculiar  to  the  Thessalian  constitution,  was  appro- 
priated ;  a  title  familiar  with  Xenophon,  but  neg- 
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CHAP,  lected  by  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  our 
y,^i^^  principal  informants  for  the  history  of  these  times ; 
even  the  Greeks  being  then  become  careless  of 
Thessalian  titles  and  of  the  long-perished  constitu? 
tion  itself  to  which  they  belonged.  The  Thessa- 
lian states  moreover  assured  Alexander  of  their 
support  for  his  election  to  the  greater  office,  held 
also  by  his  father,  of  commander-in-chief  and  head 
of  the  confederacy  of  all  Greece^. 

This  reddy  success  was  of  very  great  importance; 
not  only  for  the  high  A'alue  of  the  connection  with 
Thessaly,  but  as  necessary  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  connection  formed  by  Philip  with  all 
southern  Greece.  Alexander  c^ld  now  proceed 
securely  to  Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  assembled,  in  which,  without  opposi- 
tion, as  far  as  we  are  informed,  he  took  his  in- 
herited seat.  This  again  was  an  important  step 
toward  what  was  next  in  view,  his  election  to  the 
office  of  stateholder  and  military  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Greek  nation.  In 
opposition  to  this  Demosthenes  was  continuing  to 
exert  all  his  abilities  and  all  his  diligence.  The 
moment,  highly  critical  for  both  king  and  people 
of  Macedonia,  was  perhaps  yet  more  awful  for 
every  thinking  man  of  every  Grecian  republic. 
Vehemently  as  all  who  had  concurred  in  politics 
with  Isocrates  dreaded  the  restoration  of  empire  to 
the  Athenian  democracy,  and  miserable  as  the  view 
was  of  returning  to  that  state  of  division,  jealousy, 
fear,  trouble,  and  various  wars,  which,  with  the 
flattering  name  of  universal  independency,  had  fol- 

tfuyx"??^*"?  *'^'^-  ^VS  SiTToKiai  do^TMcri.     Diod.  1.  17.  c,  4. 
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lowed  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  much  as  many 
might  have  been  hitherto  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect under  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  doubts  and 
fears  coujd  not  but  arise,  when,  for  the  known 
talents,  the  large  experience  and  the  tried  liberality 
of  the  late  king,  it  remained,  in  the  existing  most 
critical  circumstances,  to  see  what  would  be  the 
character  and  what  the  conduct  of  a  youth  scarcely 
beyond  boyhood.     This  chance  however,  notwith- 
standing every  exertion  of  Demosthenes  in  oppo- 
sition, obtained  the  general  suffrage.     According  to 
established  usage  among  the   Grecian  republics, 
those  states  which  proposed  to  maintain,  with  the 
new  king,  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance 
made  with  his  predecessor,  should  send  embassies 
to  asure  him  of  it,  carrying  compliments  of  con- 
gratulation on  his  accession.     From  the  republics 
which  had  alreddy  profited  from  the  Macedonian 
alliance  to  secure  them  against  the  dominion  of  the 
democratical  leaders  at  Athens,   embassies  were 
hastened,  and  quickly  the  measure  became  general. 
Alexander  received  all  with  an  ingaging  attention, 
referring  always  to  his  father's  popularity  in  Greece, 
to  which  he  declared  his  emest  desire  to  succeed^. 
Athens,  omitting  to  concur  in  this  compliment, 
might  fear  to  remain  alone  in  a  situation  indicating 
hostile  purpose.     At  length  therefore  it  was  decreed 
that  an  embassy  should  carry  the  congratulation  of 
the  Athenian  people  to  Alexander,  with  the  pro- 
fession of  desire  to  maintain  thd  friendly  connec- 
tion formed  with  the  late  king  his  father. 

Athens,  having  thus  concurred  in  friendly  com- 
munication, nothing  remained  to  forbid  the  pro- 
posal of  a  meeting  of  all  the  republics,  by  their 

Xnva^  niptv  rny  fgk  «wtov  leot^rfwtagaSvrw  fuvoiav.    Diod.  1. 17.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,  representatives  in  congress,  conformably  to  former 
^J^,J^J^  practice,  to  consult  on  common  concerns ;  and  the 
war  alreddy  begun  with  Persia  pressingly  required 
such  consultation  in  common.  According  Corinth 
was  named  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  preferred, 
apparently,  by  Alexander  now,  as  by  Philip  for- 
merly, not  only  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  isthmus, 
most  equally  convenient  for  the  republics  within 
and  without  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus,  but 
also  because,  being  deep  among  them,  and  far  from 
Macedonia,  it  was,  of  all  convenient  places,  the 
least  liable  to  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  an 
overawing  power  that  might  control  freedom  of 
debate.  Accordingly,  as,  jn  the  congress  which 
had  appointed  Philip  to  the  chief  command,  the 
motion  for  the  purpose  had  been  freely  and  warmly 
opposed  by  the  deputies  of  some  of  the  Arcadian 
towns,  so  now  there  was  equal  freedom  of  speech 
Amui,i.i.  and  vote.  The  Lacedaemonian  deputies  not  only 
declared  their  dissent  to  the  proposed  appointment 
of  a  Macedonian  king  to  the  chief  military  com- 
mand, but  asserted  a  right  of  superiority  in  their 
own  state.  Not  unreasonably  indeed  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  successors 
of  those  the  allowed  military  chiefs  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  with  them  all  the  Spartan  elderhood, 
accustomed,  after  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors, to  claim  imperial  dignity  and  power,  tho  in 
adverse  circumstances  they  had  conceded  the  point 
to ,  Philip's  approved  talents  and  wide  fame  in 
mature  manhood,  would  be  indignant  at  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Macedonian  yduth,  hardly  beyond  boy- 
hood, to  be;  supreme  in  military  command  over 
all  Greece.  The  terms  in  which  their  dissent  is 
reported  to  have  been  declared  are  consonant  to 
all  we  read  of  the  combined  pride  and  coldness 
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of  the  Spartan  character :    ^  It  had  been  the  custom 

*  of  the  Lacedasmonians,'  they  said,  ^  to  obey  none, 

*  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  their  admitted  privi- 

*  lege  to  lead  others.'  Alexander  nevertheless  was 
chosen  by  a  great  majority ;  the  opposition  of 
Lacedasmon,  as  far  as  appears,  only  making  the 
vote  not  unanimous* 

That  opposition,  concerning  which  and  its  sequel 
all  writers  concur,  affords  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  important  historical  truth,  that  Alexander's 
election  was  the  result  of  choice  in  the  republics, 
and  that  the  reports  of  some  antient  authors,  the 
favorite  authorities  of  many  modern,  that  a  mili- 
tary ^rce  attending  him  left  the  assembly  no 
freedom  of  choice,  have  been  meerly  the  malicious 
calumnies  of  a  disappointed  party.  That  some 
votes  were  decided  by  fear  is  not  improbable. 
Fear  of  oneanother  we  have  continually  seen  a 
powerful  agent  among  the  Grecian  republics  ;  but 
no  account  of  any  value  shows  it  in  any  degree 
likely  that  Alexander  had  led  any  army  from  Mace* 
donia,  or  had  even  collected  any  among  the  friendly 
republics.  The  freedom  of  the  assembly  indeed 
is  warranted,  not  only  by  what  all  admit,  the 
declared  dissent  of  the  Lacedaemonian  deputies, 
but  still  more  by  what  followed.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nian government  not  meerly  avowed  its  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  its  deputies,  but  refused  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  the  congress  of  the  nation,  denying 
its  contingent  of  troops  for  the  army  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  common  cause  against  the  forein 
enemy.  If  blame  were  imputable  to  the  Mace- 
donian  administration,  it  may  seem  to  be  for  an 
over-scrupulous  lenity,  in  refraining  from  any 
measures  against  Lacedaemon  for  such  contumacy* 
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CHAP.  What  indeed)  in  the  instance  immediately  before 
^^^^U^  us,  should  have  been  the  course  for  the  superin- 
tending administration  to  take,  might  probably 
have  been  matter  of  much  question  among  evea 
the  most  dispassionate  Greeks  of  that  day.  The 
most  regular,  in  theory,  apparently,  was  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  council  of  Amphictyons.  But 
the  revival  of  this  long-disused  course  by  the 
Thebans,  producing  the  sacred  war,  would  not 
recommend  it ;  and,  the  composition  of  the  council 
of  Amphictyons,  we  have  observed,  was  not  such 
as  could  make  it  a  satisfactory  or  fit  tribunal  for 
decision  of  such  causes.  Looking  then  for  prece- 
dent to  former  times,  even  those  usually  called  the 
best  times  of  Greece,  we  have  seen  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian oligarchy  taking  upon  itself,  on  two  occasions, 
to  punish  with  death  the  leading  men  of  Thebes, 
and  on  a  third  a  large  portion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  Plattea ;  and  we  have  seen  the  less  scrupu- 
lous democracy  of  Athens,  in  the  three  instances 
of  Scione,  Melos,  and  Sestus,  not  only  murdering 
the  whole  male  population,  but  selling  all  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery  ;  a  fieite  decreed  also 
for  Mitylene,  tho  not  executed.  Such  conduct 
would  have  been  perhaps  as  little  prudent  for 
Alexander  as  fitting  in  itself.  Possibly  then  die 
young  prince  and  his  council  took  the  wisest  and 
best  course,  in  avoiding  any  measures  against  Lace« 
demon  ;  not  so  much  as  reproach  or  remonstrance 
remain  reported ;  and  this  forbearance  appears  con- 
sonant to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  congress,  as 
far  as  accounts  go ;  marking,  in  those  who  led  its 
counsels,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  a  free  constitu* 
tion,  and  prudence  derived  from  practice  in  com- 
munication with  a  free  people.     On  this  subject 
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fiiither  light  will  come  from  events  at  intervals 
following^. 

For  the  mon^ent  it  appears  that  matters  were 
advantageously  composed,  and  quiet  was  established 
throughout  Greece.  War  with  Persia  remained 
in  the  contemplation  of  all,  to  be  conducted  by  a 
youth  of  twenty,  as  commander-in-chief.  Asia,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  was  always  a  favorite  field 
for  Grecian  adventurers  in  arms ;  and  youths,  and 
possibly  some  beyond  early  youth,  eager  for  adven- 
ture, might  reckon  their  personal  chance  of  advan- 
tage not  less  for  the  change  of  their  expected  leader 
from  a  prince  of  consummate  experience  in  politics 
and  war  for  one  so  new  in  both.  Preparation  there- 
£Dre  was  zealously  put  forward  among  the  republics, 

*  Arriao,  whose  principal  object  has  been  a  military  historj 
of  Alexander,  is  very  concise  on  the  basiness  at  Corinth,  as 
having  nothing  of  miHtarj  character.  But  his  acconnt,  and 
equally  that  of  Diodorus,  implies  that  an  army  was  needless, 
and  that  any  show  of  military  force  would  have  been  adverse 
to  his  purpose,  which  evidently  was  to  conciliate  the  republican 
Chreeks,  as  his  father  had  conciliated  them.  Plutarch  gives  a 
very  different  picture,  in  his  too  usual  way ;  lively,  but  without 
regard  either  to  authority  or  probability,  and  without  just  con- 
sideration even  of  the  honor  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which 
it  was  his  constant  purpose  to  exalt :  Alexander,  he  says,  by 
the  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which  he  led  a  Macedonian 
army  into  Boeotia  and  onward,  deterred  opposition.  Those 
who,  adverting  to  the  common  character  of  Plutarch's  nam* 
tive,  will  consider  at  the  same  time  what  Demosthenes  has 
said  about  Macedonian  troops  in  Greece,  and  what  even  were 
the  probable  means  of  Alexander  for  leading  an  overbearing 
army  thither,  may  estimate  for  themselves  the  credit  due  to 
him  in  this  instance.  But  Diodorus,  without  notice  of  any 
military  force  under  Alexander  in  Thessaly,  places  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  BoeoUa.  Apparently  here,  as  the  learned 
Dodwell  says  of  him  on  another  occasion,  Diodorus  has  con- 
founded times  and  circumstances.  On  a  following  occasion 
we  shall  find  Alexander,  in  Arrian's  account,  consistently  with 
all  probability,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Bcaotia. 
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CHAP,    while,  in  autumn  alreddy  advanced,  Alexander,  rc- 
s^^^v^  turning  into  Macedonia,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
same  point  there. 


SECTION    II. 

VrupiUt  $tate  of  Oreue:  Macedonia  threatened  by  the  Northern 
Jfaiiom:  Meaaum  of  Demosihtnesf  Wat  in  Thtaus  on  ihe 
Danube;    in  JBlyria. 

Small  as  the  opposition  was,  in  the  congress  at 
Corinth,  to  the  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy in  the  person  of  the  youthful  Alexander, 
by  which  those,  throughout  CJreece,  joined  by  in- 
terest and  concurring  in  sentiment  with  Isocrates 
and  Phocion  of  Athens,  were  relieved  from  the  al- 
ternative of  subjection  to  the  rod  of  democraticai 
empire,  or  an  immediate  renewal  of  contest  in  arms 
to  avoid  it,  yet  circumstances  remained  of  anxious 
aspect,  ^ar  was  to  be  diverted  from  Greece 
by  being  carried  into  Asia ;  a  wide  and  alluring 
field  for  the  range  of  unquiet  spirits  ;  some  of  whom 
the  quiet  perhaps  might  be  glad  to  spare ;  and  so 
far  the  policy  of  Isocrates  was  to  be  followed.  But 
Isocrates  was  no  more,  and  the  prince  in  whom  he 
had  confided  and  who  had  respected  him,  was  no 
more.  Thinking  men,  among  the  Greeks,  might 
feel  somewhat  the  less,  through  the  habit  of  unto- 
ward prospect ;  yet,  that  so  much  depended  on  a 
youth  of  twenty,  however  advantageously  he  might 
have  shewn  himself  in  various  communication  on 
arduous  and  difficult  matters,  would  remain  an  awful 
consideration  ;  while    the    consummate    politician 
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who,  in  his  public  speeches,  had  not  scrupled  to  sect. 
boast  of  his  connection  with  the  Persian  court  and  ^^' 
of  his  means  to  employ  Persian  wealth  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  party,  remained  the  leader  of  that 
still  powerful  party.  Should  the  war  be  successful, 
the  ultimate  result  was  doubtful ;  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  unfortunate,  the  lot  of  the  now  prevail- 
ing party  could  hardly  fail  to  be  wretched. 

Before  the  usual  season  for  beginning  military 
operations,  however,  intelligence  reached  the  Ma- 
cedonian government,  and  quickly  became  public, 
which  imperiously  checked  the  prosecution  of  pur- 
poses previously  entertained,  and  made  most  serious 
consideration  of  new  measures  necessary.  Concert 
among  the  nearly  surrounding  barbarous  nations  had 
been  so  ably  managed,  that  Macedonia  was  at  once 
threatened  on  three  sides ;  on  the  west  by  the  II- 
lyrians,  on  the  north  by  the  Triballians,  and  those 
Thracians,  whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  autonomous,  or  independent,  and  on  the  east 
by  men  whom  Arrian  distinguishes  only  by  the  title 
of  traders,  but  whom  his  phrase,  describing  their 
armor,  suffices  to  mark  for  Greeks^. 

About  the,  Grecian  seas  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served men  abounding,  in  character  resembling  the 
pirates  of  the  same  seas  in  modern  ages,  or  bucca- 
neers of  the  western  Indies,  and  not  widely  differ- 
ing from  European  smugglers,  or  mixing  those 
characters  ;  all  mariners,  and  many  of  them  traders 
by  profession,  but  robbers  when  opportunity  offer- 
ed ;  originally  subjects  of  various  states,  but  owning 
allegiance,  unless  for  present  profit  or  present  dis- 
tress, to  none.  When  Atliens  was  allpowerful  at 
sea,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  government 
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CHAP,  to  hold  such  people  in  order.  But  it  was  among 
^^^1^^  the  deficiences  of  democratical  government^  which 
4^'  T'hiM  ^^  ^"^  strongly  represented  by  Demo&thenes  him- 
Hiitor^.  self,  thatit  could,  less  than  any  other  government,  re- 
strain the  irregularities  of  those  to  whom  it  commit^ 
ted  authority ;  so  that  pirates  and  irregular  traders 
were  commonly  licensed  by  the  Athenian  naval 
commanders,  for  their  own  iHX)fit,  and  that  of  those 
who  served  under  them.  The  reduction  then  of  all 
the  little  commercial  and  piratical  republics  of  the 
northern  shores  of  the  ^gean  under  the  superin-' 
tendence  of  the  Macedonian  government,  which 
commanded  the  land  and  was  also  powerful  at  sea, 
gave  a  new  check  to  the  opportunities  of  the  pirati- 
cal and  smuggling  traders,  evidently  a  powerful  set 
of  men.  Thus  they  would  be  prepared  for  connec- 
tion with  the  anti-Macedonian  party  in  Greece,  es- 
pecially at  Athens,  to  whom  their  habits  of  com- 
munication, in  the  way  of  trade,  with  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  continent,  would,  among  other  con- 
siderations, make  them  objects  to  cultivate  an 
interest  with®. 
Pint.  Demosthenes  was  at  this  time  exerting  his  ut- 

2.866?^'  most  diligence  to  excite  troubles  for  Macedonia. 
^^r       He  wrote  to  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, urging  them  to  use  the  advantages  of  the 
moment,  when  a  boy  of  contemptible  talents  was 

^  Difficilior,  cogitanti  mibi,  scopulua  est,  quid,  hoc  loco, 
faciant  mercatores.  Gronovii  aDnot.  in  Arr.  I  like  anno- 
taton  who  will  not,  as  too  many  do,  pass  difficulties  unnoticed, 
however  little  they  may  aolve  them.  I  commit  my  solutioB 
of  this  difficulty  to  those  who  will  study  the  history  of  the 
Greek  republics  among  the  cotemporary  writers.  Bat  the 
phrase  ^0(f(f)  «uicvor/p^  vft  94X11771,  the  subject  of  the  learned 
editor^s  next  note,  seems,  for  explanation,  only  to  require 
attention,  which  he  appears  to  haye  omitted,  to  the  order  stated 
by  Arrian  to  haye  been  given  by  Alexander,  Xutfou  rr,y  rofiv. 


captain*general  of  the  Greeks*.  Tho  not  remain-  *  sect. 
ing  directly  said,  it  seems  largely  indicated,  that  '^' 
Demosthenes  was  the  politician  who  brought  about 
the  northern  confederacy,  and  that  the  traders  were 
his  agents  for  the  extensive  communication  among 
the  barbarous  nations.  Influence  failed  with  the 
eastern  Thracians,  who  perhaps,  both  chiefs  and 
people,  found  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian 
king  not  less  liberal  than  either  that  formerly  of 
their  great  sovereins,  Teres  and  his  successors,  of 
their  own  nation,  or,  as  far  as  it  was  experienced 
among  them,  that  of  the  imperial  people  of  Athens. 
Habitually  and  perhaps  constitutionally  impatient  of 
peace,  yet  they  might  look  toward  war  in  Asia,  in 
fellowship  with  the  Macedonians,  as  likely  to  aflford 
gratification  in  its  way,  beyond  any  other.  But  the 
traders  gained  those  Thracians  of  the  northern 
highlands,  whom  the  Greeks  styled  independent, 
seemingly  not  because  they  had  a  freer  government, 
or  had  been  more  independent  of  forein  powers, 
but  because  they  had  avoided  political  connection 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Thracian  people.  Be- 
yond the  independent  Thracians,  northward  and 
westward,  was  the  country  of  the  Triballians,  ex- 
tending from  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Danube.  These  had  been  among  the  most 
formidable  of  the  people  with  whom  Philip  was  in- 
gaged,  in  his  war  with  the  northern  nations.  They 
acknowleged  monarchal  government;  and,  whe- 
ther the  condition  of  the  many  had  been  worse  or 
better  since  PhUip's  victories  extended  his  power 
among  them,  the  king's  ambition  would  be  checked 
and  his  importance  lessened.  From  whatever  mo- 
tives however,  the  negotiation  of  the  traders  was 

*  llmia  mAi  p4tfyinv^  dl«^xaXuv  w/roir.    Plat.  Demosth.  p.  856. 
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CHAP,    successful  here,  and  together  with  the  independent 

^^i^J]|^  Thracians,  the  king  of  the  Triballians  became  their 

ally  for  the  purpose  of  war  with  Macedonia. 

In  this  critical  emergency,  the  defence  of  Mace- 
donia against  the  Ill3'rians,  who  most  threatened 
immediate  inroad,  was  committed  to  Parmenio ;  in 
the  late  king's  estimation,  the  ablest  general  of  the 
age.  Alexander  himself  took  the  lead  of  the  army 
for  the  ofiensive  war  which  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  hasten  against  the  Grecian  enemy,  apparently 
rebelling  subjects,  the  traders.  Their  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  to  seize  some  strong  maritime 
position,  perhaps  Amphipolis  itself,  which  might 
insure  their  communication  with  the  sea,  and  with 
any  maritime  allies,  Athens  especially;  trusting 
that  the  Macedonian  arms  would  be  required  for 
defensive  war,  against  the  lUyrians  and  Triballians. 
But  the  rapidity  with  which  Alexander  assembled 
an  army  at  Amphipolis  so  disconcerted  them,  that 
they  abandoned,  not  only  the  coast,  but  all  the  rich 
plain,  left  Philippi  and  its  goldmines,  among  the 
lower  hills,  behind  them,  and  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  ;  where,  in  a  situation  singula]  ly  strong, 
they  were  joined  by  their  barbarian  allies. 

Alexander  resolved  upon  the  bold,  perhaps  rash, 
measure  of  attacking  them  there  ;  for  Arrian  attri- 
butes both  the  resolution,  and  the  manner  of  6xt' 
cution,  to  himself.  In  modem  times  missile  wea- 
pons, of  power  beyond  the  imi^nation  of  former 
ages,  give,  to  the  more  civilized,  a  decided  superior- 
ity over  uncultivated  nations.  In  antiquity;  on  the 
contrary,  a  superior  defensive  armor,  and  a  tactic 
adapted  to  close  fighting,  principally  set  the  Greek 
above  the  barbarian.  The  shield  of  the  Grecian 
heavy-armed  was  very  lai^e  and  strong ;  the  Ma- 
cedonian, improved  whether   by  Archelaus  or  by 
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Philip,  was  superiorly  so,  and,  being  rectangular,  sect. 
formed,  in  close  ^rray,  a  kind  of  wall.  The  Mace-  ^^^J^ 
donian  phalanx  thus,  with  its  long  spears  powerful 
to  offend  where  it  could  reach,  was,  on  even  ground, 
nearly  invulnerable.  But  it  had  eminendy  the  de- 
fect of  unfitness  to  act  on  broken  ground.  There 
the  arrangement  of  the  shields,  becoming  necessa- 
rily disordered,  the  soldier  was  exposed  to  wounds 
from  missile  weapons,  unable  to  return  them.  The 
traders,  were  heavy-armed,  and  formed  in  phalanx, 
but  too  weak  in  numbers  to  meet  the  Macedonians 
in  open  field.  The  Thracians,  apparendy  nume- 
rous, Were,  by  the  custom  of  their  nation,  middle- 
armed,  and  excelled  in  that  discipline.  Carrying, 
for  defence,  a  target,  or  small  shield,  for  offence 
two  javelins,  not  too  weighty  to  be  used  as  missile 
weapons,  tho  utterly  incapable  of  standing  the 
shock  of  the  phalanx,  yet  they  could  wound  from 
a  distance,  when  opportunity  offered  ;  and  when  it 
failed,  they  could,  by  their  lightness,  avoid  action 
with  the  heavy-armed.  Suited  thus  for  highland 
warfare,  they  were  especially  qualified  to  support 
the  small  body  of  their  heavy-armed  allies,  in  guard- 
ing the  pass.  The  traders  and  Thracitns  having 
thus  together  their  station  on  the  verge  of  a  quick 
declivity,  where  the  road  was  inclosed  between 
precipices,  formed  there  a  rampart  of  waggons; 
and  placed,  before  these,  other  wagons,  prepared 
to  be  set  in  motion  down  the  steep,  so  as  to  act  as 
an  artillery  against  an  approaching  enemy. 

Alexander,  informed  of  all  circumstances,  in 
giving  orders  for  assault  upon  a  force  so  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  in  so  uncommon  a  manner 
prepared,  directed  that  his  phalangites,  in  advanc- 
ing, should  observe  carefully  the  ground  and  its 
resources ;  and  that,  when  the  waggons  should  be 
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CHAP,  put  in  modon,  all  who  could  find  security  firnn 
,^i^^  projections  of  rock,  should  hasten  to  such  sheker, 
and  that  the  rest  should  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
covering  themselves  with  their  compacted  shields. 
Arrian,  himself  an  experienced  officer  and  an 
Arriaa,  eminent  tactician,  and  professing  to  follow  the 
narratives  of  gpenerals  who  served  under  Alexander, 
proceeds  to  say,  this  was  so  executed,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  remained  clear,  while  the 
waggons  rolled  down  the  hill,  and,  df  the  soldiers 
reduced  to  depend  upon  their  shields  for  protection, 
none  were  killed.  The  momentary  danger  beingi 
over,  the  phalanx  rapidly  formed,  and  advanced, 
giving  the  regular  military  shout,  while  the  bow* 
men,  whose  shots  far  exceeded  the  cast  of  the 
Thracian  javelin,  discharged  their  arrows  from 
behind,  and  from  tHe  heights  on  each  side. 
Alexander's  bold  and  active  temper  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  meerly  a  spectator  of  the  action, 
in  an  age  when  it  was  usual  for  commanding  gene- 
rals to  be  personally  ingaged.  He  took  himself 
die  lead  of  a  body  of  heavy^armed  foot,  distii^|;uish« 
ed  by  the  title  of  hypaspists,  who  seem  to  have 
been  selected  for  their  ability  for  rapid  movement 
in  complete  armor,  together  with  the  Agrians, 
who  were,  like  the  Thracians,  middle-armed.  The 
enemy,  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  effect  of  their 
stratagem,  galled  by  missile  weapons,  unqualified 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  phalanx,  in  front,  and 
attacked  by  Alexander  in  flank,  took  to  pnecipitate 
flight,  and  even  abandoned  their  camp,  containing 
their  women  and  children,  constant  companions  of 
the  wild  hords  in  their  warfare.  These,  with  tbe 
attending  slaves,  less  unhappy  in  their  change  of 
lot,  would  be  probably,  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  booty  ;  the  whole  of  which  was  presently 
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sent  off  under  an  escort,  to  be  sold,  among  the 
Grecian  towns  of  the  coast,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
victorious  army. 

The  extensive  territory  of  the  Triballians,  reach-  Aman, 
ing  to  the  Danube,  was  now  open  to  the  Macedo- 
nian arms,  and  if  the  chief  desired  to  carry  war 
thither,  the  recent  event  might  have  sufficed  to 
make  a  shortsighted  soldiery  willing.  But  the 
country  was  not  without  inviting  circumstances; 
mostly  plain,  of  highly- fruitful  soil ;  and  tho  its 
people  were  without  science,  and  litde  versed  in 
arts  of  luxur)',  yet  they  were  not  without  what,  with 
those  natural  advantages,  supported  large  popula- 
tion ;  so  that,  not  only  subsistence  might  be  gained 
by  the  sword,  but  also  booty  which  the  institutions 
of  the  Grecian  republics  made  of  sure  value  ;  men, 
women  and  children  for  the  slavemarkets.  It  ap- 
pears probable,  from  the  sequel  that  assurance  had 
been  received  of  the  safety  of  Macedonia  under 
the  able  management  of  Parmenio.  Thus  Alexan- 
der's immediate  counsellors,  with  a  view  to  check 
future  attempts  against  their  country,  might  be  led 
to  approve  the  ambition  natural  for  a  youdi  of 
Alexander's  age,  to  emulate  his  father's  ^ory,  and 
like  him  carry  war  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Such  an 
expedition  however  had  been  so  far  provided  for, 
that  vessels,  adapted  to  the  navigation,  had  been 
ordered  from  Byzantium  to  proceed  up  that  river. 
The  army  then  descending  from  the  mountains, 
the  Triballians  were  so  aware  of  the  inferiority  of 
their  arms  and  discipline,  for  contest  in  the  plains, 
that,  without  an  attempt  to  defend  their  cultivated 
fields,  they  fled  with  what  property  they  could  car- 
ly,  their  king  Syrmus  leading.  The  ilands  of  their 
great  boundary  river  were  the  first  choice  for 
refuge  ;   but  ^ese  not  sufficing  for  all,  the  remain^ 
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CHAP,    der  occupied  the  extensive  woods  and  marshes  on 
^J^j!^  the  banks  of  the   Lyginus,  a  tributary  stream". 
•    Uneasy  however  there,  and  in  want,  they  issued 
•     to  attack   the   invaders,  but  were   defeated,  with 
much  slaughter.     Alexander  then,  in  a  march  of 
three  days,  reaching  the  Danube,  made  an  attempt 
Anrian,      upon  onc  of  thc  ilands  ;  but  his  vessels  not  suf- 
ficing to  carry  a  competent  force  at  once,  the  gar- 
rison was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  received  a 
check. 

Beyond  the  Danube  was  the  country  of  thc 
Getes  or  Goths.  Degrees  of  barbarism,  were  not 
in  those  parts,  it  appears,  to  be  measured  by  de- 
grees of  latitude,  or  distance  from  Greece.  Cir- 
cumstances reported  by  Arrian  would  indicate  the 
Getes  to  have  been  of  more  settled  life,  and  thence 
more  civilized,  than  the  concurring  accounts  of  the 
three  early  historians,  all  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Thracians,  represent  that  nation ;  even  the 
part  bordering  on  the  Grecian  colonies.  Where 
Alexander  reached  the  Danube,  the  land  beyond 
was,  in  Arrian's  account,  to  a  great  extent,  as 
one  field  of  wheat,  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth. 
Skilled  therefore  apparently  not  inconsiderably  in 
husbandry,  but  ignorant  of  navigation,  beyond  that 
of  a  canoo,  the  Getes  depended  upon  their  great 
river  for  complete  security  against  invasion  from 
the  southward.  But,  Alexander  had  provided  means 
beyond  their  contemplation.  The  vessels  from  the 
Euxine  were  capable  of  carrying  horses,  and  they 
Jhad  never  seen  such  before.  Fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  were  thus  put  across,  apparently  by  night» 
while  four  thousand  foot  also  passed,  some    in 

'*  There  is,  in  our  copies  of  Arrian,  an  error  of  transcribers 
here,  for  which  Gronovius?  has  proposed  an  ingenious  and 
probably  just  correction,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  text. 
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canoos  of  the  country,  and  the  rest  on  skins,  the  sect. 
soldier's  ordinary  bed,  stuffed  with  straw.  Arrived  ,,^.J^ 
thus  on  Gothic  ground,  not  far  from  the  capital 
city,  which  stood,  not  on  the  river,  but  near  it,  the 
corn  was. found  of  height  to  conceal  the  march 
of  the  iniantr)%  The  Getes  had  assembled,  accord- 
ing to  report,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse*  The  phalanx,  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  com,  presently  took  the  closest  order. 
Advancing  then  with  shields  hardly  admitting  any 
sight  of  what  bore  them,  and  with  spears  presented 
in  even  line,  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  moving 
with  a  regularity  wholly  new  to  the  Getes,  pre- 
viously wondering  how  such  a  force  could  so  sud- 
denly cross  their  great  barrier  of  water,  in  extreme 
surprize  and  alarm  they  fled.  Their  capital,  unfor- 
tified, having  been  supposed  safe,  with  the  river  on 
one  side,  and  an  extent  of  their  own  country  on  all 
others,  was  abandoned,  and  so  hastily  that  booty 
was  found  there,  in  kind  and  amount,  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Macedonians. 

Tho  provocation  to  this  hazardous  enterprize  is 
little  intimated  by  tlie  historian,  yet  its  policy  per- 
haps may  be  gathered  from  the  result.  Gratifica- 
tion to  the  soldier  by  booty,  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  a  common  and  even  necessar}' 
object  in  antient  warfare;  and  the  attainment  of 
this,  in  a  situation  and  by  means  so  unlooked  for, 
and  with  so  many  apparent  obstacles  overcome, 
would  promote  the  notion  that  nothing  was  impos- 
sible for  the  army  under  its  bold  and  fortunate 
young  commander.  Yet  it  may  possibly  have  been 
less  with  any  direct  view  to  such  an  enterprize,  that 
his  able  counsellors  procured  vessels  from  the  £ux- 
ine  to  be  brought,  by  a  laborious  and  hazardous 
navigation,  so  far  against  the  stream,  than  to  insure 
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CHAP,  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army  in  a  hostile 
s^!:^^  country,  so  remote  and  so  little  known,  or  means  of 
retreat  in  case  of  misfortune.  Conquest,  to  be  re- 
tained beyond  the  Danube,  was  evidently  not  the 
purpose.  The  body  of  the  army  quickly  recrossed 
the  river,  leaving  the  care  of  the  booty  to  a  detach- 
ment, which  hastily  followed  with  it. 

Advantage  from  these  measures,  so  largely  suc- 
cessful,  soon   became  manifest.      The  hazardous 
enterprize  beyond  the  Danube  mi^t  have  afforded 
hope,  for  Syrmus  and  the  Triballians,  of  delivery 
from  an  overbearing  enemy ;  but  the  rapid  return 
of  the  victorious  army  produced  such  despondency, 
that  Syrmus  presently  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  re- 
spectfully, upon  what  terms  he  might  have  peace 
for  himself  and  his  people ;    and,  shortly  after^ 
ministers  came  from  all  the  surrounding   states^ 
professing  the  purpose  of  friendship  and  desiring  a 
Arriaa,      «^tum  of  it.     A  kind  of  congress  was  thus  formed, 
1. 1.  c.  3.    in  which  the  ministers  of  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  the 
'  extent  of  whose  settlements,  in  this  age,  eastward 
of  that  afterward  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  unascer- 
tained, were  noticed  for  the  lofty  tone  with  which 
they  offered  friendship,  anxious  at  the  same  time 
to  obviate  hostility'^.      All  were  so  received  that 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  were  concluded 

^  The  accoMt  of  the  embassy  of  the  Gaals,  in  which  Airiaa 
aad  Stnbo  concur,  the  latter  informs  us,  was  from  Ptolemj. 
it  is  left  uncertain  where  exactly  this  branch  of  the  widely- 
spred  nfttion  of  the  Celts  Uved ;  and  it  seems  a  little  presump- 
tuous in  some  modem  authors,  I  think  the  respectable  Guis* 
chardt  among  them,  on  such  ffrounds  as  modems  can  have,  to 
deny  a  fact  so  warranted  as  tnis  embassy.  Were  Ptolemy^s 
author!^  not  itself  sufficient,  Strabo  and  Anrian  were  likely 
to  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  it  on  the  score  of  probability 
as  any  modems :  at  least  they  would  have  more  ground  with- 
in their  reach. 
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with  ally  aonctioned,  jG^  each  nation,  by  its  pecidiar    sect. 
reli^ous  solemnities.^^ 

The  confederated  powers  westward  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  lUyrians,  under  Cleitus  son' of  Bardylis, 
and  the  Taulantians  under  Glaucias,  tho  foremost 
to  threaten,  had  stiU  delayed  to  act ;  apparently  dis- 
concerted by  the  early  and  complete  overthrow  of 
their  allies  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Thracians  and 
traders.  After  the  quickly  insuing  defeat  of  the 
Triballians,  they  might  have  expected  invasion  of 
their  own  country  to  be  the  next  object  of  the  vie* 
torious  army.  But  information  that  Alexander  was 
ingaged  in  the  hazardous  project  of  carrying  war 
beyond  the  Danube,  with  perhaps  exaggerated  in- 
telligence of  difficulties  and  dangers  deep  in  the 
northern  continent,  incouraged  them  in  their  former 
purpose  of  invading  Macedonia,  and  inabled  them 
to  induce  neighbors,  before  hesitating,  to  favor  their 
purpose.  From  their  own  mountains  they  could 
descend  with  their  light  troops  into  the  Macedonian 
plains  ;  but  the  Macedonian  phalanx  could  not 
with  any  ease  or  security,  enter  their  country,  but 
through  that  of  the  Autariats.  These,  apparently 
subjects  of  the  Macedonian  crown,  but  holding 
their  own  free  constitution,  were  ingaged  to  refuse 
passage  for  a  Macedonian  army ;  and  then  the  con* 
federated  princes  formally  renounced  the  alliance 
concluded  with  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip ; 
and,  for  the  losses  of  power  and  dominion  sustain- 
ed from  him,  proposed  to  revenge  themselves  on 
his  son. 

Alexander  had  fortunately  setded,  and  mostly 
concluded,  treaties  of  friendship  with  all  the  nor* 
thern  powers,  when  information  of  this  revived 
danger  for  Macedonia  reached  him.  His  temper, 
stimulated  by  recent  success,  would  want  no  urging 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  able  counsellors,  that  the 
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CHAP,  best  defence  for  a  country,  threatened  with  inva- 
^^I^^  sion,  was  to  give  the  enemy  employment  at  home. 
But  the  contumacy  of  the  Autariats  was  an  obstacle 
Arr.  1. 1.  requiring  the  first  attention.  Fortunately  among 
the  friends  about  him  was  one  who  best  could  ob* 
viate  it.  Bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Autariats 
was  that  of  the  Agrians ;  within  the  Macedonian 
strab.  1. 7.  kingdom,  but  themselves  not  of  Grecian  race.  Ne- 
vertheless their  prince,  Langarus,  now  serving  with 
Alexander,  had  been  his  companion  from  boyhood. 
Bred  in  the  Macedonian  court,  Langarus  yet  was 
popular  in  his  principality;  for,  undertaking  that 
the  Agrians  should  so  keep  the  Autariats  in  awe  as 
to  prevent  any  serious  opposition  to  the  Macedo- 
nian army  in  traversing  their  country,  he  effected 
what  he  promised.  Here  we  find  marked,  at  the 
same  time,  something  of  the  liberal  constitution  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  of  the  liberal  charac- 
ter of  Philip's  policy.  The  hereditary  chief  of  a 
distant  province,  which  seems  to  have  been  much 
in  the  circumstances  of  our  counties  palatine  of  old, 
was  so  made  his  own  and  his  son's  friend,  that, 
holding  power  to  be  a  valuable  friend,  he  had  the 
disposition  also. 

Thus  relieved  from  a  threatening  difficulty, 
Alexander  advanced  into  Illyria  so  speedily  as  to 
reach  Pellion,  the  capital,  before  the  promised  as- 
sistance of  the  Taulantians  had  joined  the  Illyrian 
forces.  Cleitus  therefore,  fearing  to  meet  the 
Macedonians  in  the  field,  directed  his  attention  to 
the  protection  of  the  city ;  and  with  this  view  took 
a  position  so  advantageous,  that  Alexander,  ably 
advised,  rather  than  attack  him  there,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  country  around.  Thus,  while  his  own 
army  was  gratified,  the  Illyrians,  naturally  impa- 
tient of  confinement  in  a  stationary  camp,  became 


so  irritated  that  their  priace  could  no  longer  restrain  9ect. 
them ;  they  woidd  be  led  to  battle.  Yielding  then  "' 
to  the  pressure  of  the  moment^  against  his  opinion 
pf  what  prudence  required,  he  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  favor  bf  hisgoids  a  success,  of  which,  with 
his  human  means  he  had  no  clear  hope.  The  sin* 
gular  and  horrid  rite  is  said  to  have  been  of  antient 
custom  in  the  country  :  Three  boys,  three  girls  and 
three  black  rams,  were,  with  prescribed  ceremonies, 
killed  together  at  the  altars.  His  army  then  quit* 
ted  its  advantageous  position,  confident  of  .divine 
favor.  But  no  courage,  no  enthusiasm  could  ena* 
ble  men,  with  the  Illyrian  arms  and  discipline,  to 
contend  with  the  Macedonian  phalanx  on  ground 
suited  to  its  action.  The  Illyrians,  overborne,  took 
to  profuse  flight;  and,  their  camp  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors,  the  relics  of  the  victims  of 
the  abominable  sacrifice,  found  there,  assured  the  Arr.uu 
Macedonians  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  related  ^  ^' 
to  them.  . 

.  The  arrival  of  Glaucias  however,  soon  after,  with 
the  Taulantian  army,  gave  incouragement  and  op- 
portunity for  the  dispersed  Illyrians  to  reassemble 
under  their  king.  The  country  abounded  with 
rugged  mountains  and  productive  valleys ; .  aflford* 
ing  thus  choice  of  strong  posts,  and  abundant  sub* 
sistence  for  forces  holding  them.  It  was  tliat 
country  which,  in  a  modern  age,  became  famous 
through  the  stand  made  against  the  Turks,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  power,  by  another  Alexander,  com* 
ntonly  described  by  his  name  in.  the  Turkish  cor* 
ryption,  Scanderbeg,  and  which  the  exertions  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  surrounding  it,  have  never  yet 
been  able  completely  to  subdue.  Here  the  united 
lUyrians  and  Taulantians  took  a  position  so  strongs 
that  the  Macedonians  again  judged  attack  upon 
rou  vii.  33 
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CHAP,  them  unadvisaUe.  But  while  they  'liesitatedf 
^^^J^]i^  icarci^,  especially  of  forage^  began  to  prcsa ;  for 
all  near  had  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy,  and 
opportunity  for  wide  range  of  cavalry  was  not  open 
here  as  ammig  the  northern  plains :  abundance  was 
to  be  obtained  only  by  going  br^  and  not  so  without 
venturing  through  dangerous  passes,  among  lofi^ 
mountains  and  extensive  woods*  The  arms,  and 
the  art  of  war,  of  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantians,  ill 
adq>ted  for  pitched  battle,  were  excellent  for  ha* 
rassing  an  enemy.  The  combined  kings  therefore 
would  not  quit  their  strong  position ;  but  so  watched 
(^portunities  for  partial  action,  that  at  length  it  was 
judged  necessary  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  Mace- 
donian horse  to  go  out  in  body  for  supplies.  Its 
return,  so  ably  the  enemy's  measures  had  been 
concerted,  was  intercepted.  The  commanding 
oflker's  vigilance  avoided  a  uiare  prepared  for  him ; 
^  but  he  could  not  advance  without  meeting  destruc* 
tion  almost  certain.  He  took  a  position  however 
which  he  maintained  till  the  whole  Macedonian  in- 
iantry.  was  led  to  his  relief.  By  an  able  movement 
Chen,  tho  not  without  both  difficulty  and  hazard, 
employment  was  so  found  for  the  enemy,  that  the 
cavalry,  yet  still  not  without  difficulty  and  hazard, 
at  length  joined  it,  and  immediate  diuiger  ended. 

Want  however  pressed  more  than  ever,  and 
c^portunity  for  advantageous  action  the  wai^'^  ene- 
my as  much  denied  as  ever.  The  resource  at 
length  was  a  feigned  flight  The  enemy  followed ; 
but  cautiously,  keeping  the  highlands.  Little 
regularly  disciplined,  but,  taught  by  severe  expe* 
rience,  they  had,  since  their  defeat,  been  obedient 
to  their  prudent  leaders.  But  now,  supposing 
victory  in  their  hands,  they  could  no  longer  be 
restrained  to  due  observance  of  orden    And  here 
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W6  find  illustration  of  what  was  observed  in  treating  sect. 
of  the  Thracian  constitution,  that  wherever  the  ,,^.3^^ 
people  are  the  army,  popular  power  will  insure  ^;^'-** 
popular  freedom*  Irregular  and  defective  as  the  Hiitory. 
Illjrrian  constitution  may  have  been,  the  monarchy 
was  not  absolute.  Probably  AleEander's  able  advis- 
ers may  have  reckoned  upon  the  licentious  use  of 
popular  power  by  the  lUyrians,  and  possibly  they 
may  have  hoped  for  the  further  advantage  which 
insued.  Cleitus  and  Glaucias,  not  remitting  their 
caution  so  as  to  quit  the  hills,  yet  misjudged  in 
chusing  a  station  ;  or,  confidence  increasing  as  they 
proceeded,  in  fiiilure  of  one  directly  in  their  course 
such  as  they  might  desire,  they  ventured  to  incamp 
for  once  upon  disadvantageous  ground*  Alexander, 
with  his  forces  ably  disposed  for  the  purpose, 
attacking  diem  there,  put  them  completely  to 
rout  Cleitus  retreated  to  his  capital ;  but,  whether 
more  doubting  the  strength  of  its  fortificadons, 
ot  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  when  the  disgrace  of 
define  had  befallen  him,  and  the  pressure  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy  irritated  them,  he  presendy  fled  after 
bis  ally,  Glaucias,  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  own 
country* 

Whether  any  treaty  of  peace,  with  either  princes 
or  people,  followed  this  victory,  the  historian, 
attentive  principally  to  military  afiairs,  and  now 
attracted  by  the  importance  of  what  occurred  else* 
where,  has  omitted  to  say.  Intelligence  reached 
Alexander  of  commotions  m  Greece;  so  serious 
that  composition  incith  the  lUyrians  and  their  allies 
was  highly  desirable.  The  recent  victory  afforded 
fisicilities,  and  hard  conditions  appear  not  to  have 
been  insisted  on.  It  seems  likely  that  Alexander, 
deferring  to  able  counsellors,  was-^atisfied  to  have 
the  treaty  made  with  his  &ther,  with  little  variation, 
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CHAP,  renewed,  and  that  the  Iliyiian  and  Taulantian 
,^^1^^  princes,  reckoning  it  fortunate  that  their  unsuccess- 
ful aggression  produced  no  worse  consequences, 
gladly  rested  on  it ;  for  as  far  as  the  silence  of  his- 
torians may  affi>rd  indication,  the  Macedonian 
western  border  renuuned  in  peace. 


SECTION  III- 

Combinaiion  among  the  Grteian  Repuhliei  undtr  Demotthtnts:  Rtv^ 
luiion  of  Thebe*  :  Orttce  again  divided  againtt  iitelf  :  Destruction  of 
Thebes :  CompotiHon  with  Athen*^  Ehia  and  JEioUa^  and  Peace 
restored  throughout  Oreeee.    JUpeOtion  of  the  Maeedomian  Oiffrnpie 

Fetliral. 

It  was  Alexander's  fortune  now,  as  in  his  wars  with 
the  northern  nations,  that  the  enemies  by  whoni 
he  had  been  pressed  were  alreddy  brought  to  terms 
of  accommodation,  when  new  ones  required  his 
utmost  attention.  The  disposition  of  the  party  in 
Athens,  adverse  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  had 
been  so  openly  demonstrated  in  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes,  its  principal  leader,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  that  party  with  a  party  in  almost  every 
republic  of  the  nation,  was  of  such  notoriety,  and 
its  connection  also  with  the  Persian  court  had 
been  so  avowed,  that  Alexander's  able  council, 
whether  more  or  less  assured  of  what  had  produced 
the  formidable  confederacy  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, now  so  fortunately  overborne,  could  not  be 
wholly  unprepared  to  expect  adverse  movements 
among  the  Grecian  republics.  The  absence  of  the 
authority,  chosen  by  the  congress  of  the  nation  to 
moderate  between  discordant  republics  with  con- 
tending parties  in  each,  affording  opportunities,  the 
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circumstances  of  the  Greek  nation  were  become  as    sect. 
uneasy  and  threatening,  for  iamilies  of  property  and  ,^J!^^ 
for  domestic  life  altogether,  as  in  any  period  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  or  Isocrates. 

At  this  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  conso-  Piut.  De- 
nance  with  all  other  writers,  Demosthenes  held  a  ^^^'  ^* 
complete  superiority  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Nevertheless  the  combination  that  he  could  form 
within  Greece,  appears  not  so  extensive  as  to  have 
been  formidable  to  the  Macedonian  confederacy, 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  powerful  connections 
abroad.  According  to  Plutarch  he  had  such  con- 
sideration at  the  Persian  court  that  rescripts  had 
reached  the  satraps,  commanding  their  attention  to 
him  as  agent  for  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  with  the  Piut.  De- 
Grecian  republics,  and  prescribing  the  sums  of  8^866. 
money  which  they  should  advance  him  for  the  ser- 
vice. Of  all  the  jarring  portions  of  the  Greek 
nation,  nowhere  was  opposition  in  politics  so  violent 
as  at  Thebes ;  nowhere,  in  one  party,  such  vehe- 
mence of  attachment  to  the  politics  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  in  the  other,  to  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  From  earliest  history  indeed  no 
part  of  Greece  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
such  constant  and  violent  hostilities  within  itself  as 
Boeotia.  In  the  fabulous  ages  it  afforded  principal 
suDJects  for  the  tragic  poets:  within  historical 
times,  nowhere  else  do  we  read  of  the  fate  of  Gre- 
cian towns,  suffered  from  Greeks  of  the  same 
province  and  political  association  and  claim  of  com- 
mon rights  and  common  lineage,  like  that  of  Pla- 
tsea,  of  Thespise,  and,  even  while  Pelopidas  and 
Epameinondas  were,  if  not  the  leaders  on  the 
occasion,  yet  among  the  leading  men,  that  of  Or-  ^^^^^•.•• 
chomenus.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  war,  uutorf. 
the  interest  of  Thebesi  then  the  ally  of  Macedonia, 
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CHAP,  preventedt  as  we  have  seen,  the  rebuildmgof  The^ 
^^^^'   ]^«  and  Platan,  and  the  restoration  of  Orchome- 


nians  and  others,  banished  for  opposition  to  Thebes. 
Through  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  afterward,  these 
benefits  were  obtained,  and  all  the  Boeotian  towns 
were  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Theban 
people.  Philip  superintending,  a  liberality,  unusual 
in  Grecian  politics,  was  extended  to  the  defeated 
party:  Few  or  none  were  banished:  injoyment  of 
civil  rights  was  ingaged  for  to  all.  That  party 
however  before  commanding,  now  inferior ;  hold- 
ing liberty,  but  not  power ;  would  not  cease  to 
desire  the  lost  superiority ;  and  if  power,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  its  adversaries,  were 
ever  exercised  illiberally  or  indiscreetly,  little  under 
control,  in  civil  matters,  from  the  military  head  of 
the  nation  in  distant  Macedonia,  they  would  of 
course  be  more  eager  to  regain  their  lost  superiority. 
Sources  of  fermentation  and  disturbance  were  so 
reddy,  in  the  population  of  a  republic  so  composed, 
that  the  regular  means  of  a  republican  constitution 
could  not  inable  those  who  desired  quiet,  to  main- 
tain it  This  had  been  so  strongly  felt  that,  under 
a  vote,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy, and  evidently  with  the  approbation,  and 
probably  at  the  desire,  of  the  party  in  Thebes  which 
favored  the  Amphictyonic  and  Macedonian  alliance, 
£^  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  placed 
in  the  Cadmeia,  to  be  reddy  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
public  peace. 

iirr*  1. 1.  At  the  time  of  which  we  have  now  to  treat,  two 
officers,  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  commanded  in  the 
Cadmeia  with  joint  authority.  From  their  names, 
among  other  indications,  it  seems  probable  that  one 
was  a  Theban,  the  other  a  Macedonian.  Such 
combined  command  we  have   seen   familiar  and 
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ordinary  among  the  Greeks ;  and  the  association  of  sect. 
a  Macedonian  with  a  Theban  may  have  been  here  "^ 
required,  less  by  any  ambition  or  assumed  authority 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  than  by  the 
hs^tual  jealousy  of  Thebes  entertained  among  the 
Bceotian  towns,  together  with  their  habitual  subor- 
dination to  Thebes;  whence,  tho  averse  to  the 
single  superiority  of  a  Theban,  even  of  the  friendly 
party,  yet  they  had  diflGiculty  to  claim,  for  a  citizen 
of  any  other  state,  equality  with  a  Theban. 

This  resource  of  maintaining  a  garrison  in  the 
Cadmeia,  the  mildest  perhaps  that  could  be  effec- 
tual for  restraining  open  turbulence,,  would  not 
however  soften  animosities  or  cheer  disappointment 
Those  Thebans  who  had  been  first  in  their  own 
city  and  in  all  Boeotia,  some  of  them  looking  to  be 
first  in  Greece,  habituated  to  activity  in  ambitious 
pursuits,  could  not  rest  in  domestic  quiet  or  in  civil 
inferiority,  under  those  they  envied  or  hated*  The 
vigilance,  the  experience,  the  talent  of  gaining 
the  minds  of  men,  in  which  Philip  excelled,  might 
perhaps,  in  course  of  time,  have  introduced  more 
harmony  among  a  population  so  inheriting  hostility 
within  itself,  and  dirough  life  exercised  in  it  But 
the  ablest  ministers,  whom  Alexander  could  employ 
or  the  Thebans  of  his  party  elect,  while  himself 
ingaged  in  distant  warfare,  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
difficulties  insuperable,  when,  in  opposition  to  them, 
sometimes  in  open  assembly,  but  still  much  more 
by  secret  negotiation,  the  able  and  indefatigable 
Demosthenes  was  exciting  and  combining  insur- 
rection". 

*   Banishment,  on  account  of  party  differences,  was 
so  ordinary  among  the  Greeks,  that  if  some  emi« 

^  A\   <fi  iroXsif,  iroXiv    rou  ^ijfUMr^^vou^  dvappif i^oy?^^  av7(x|^ 
j^nr4ttv7o,  X.  r.  f.    Phit.  r.  De'mosth.  p.  856. 
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CHAP,   ncnt  Thebans  left  iheir  country,  by  sentence  of 
^^^^  exile,  or  without  it,  when  after  the  battle  of  Ch«- 
roneia  their  city  yielded  to  the  Amphictyonic  army, 
it  may  have  been  thought,  by  writers  of  the  time, 
little  matter  for  notice.     The  defeated  party,  gene- 
rally, could  not  but  be  uneasy  under  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  violently 
hostile  ;  and  some  might  dread,  possibly  not  with- 
out feeling  that  they  had  earned,  personal  animosity. 
Finding  themselves  therefore  uneasy,  and  perhaps 
unsafe,  at  home,  they  may  have  emigrated ;  and 
plots,  unmentioned  in  history,  may  afterward  have 
Arr.i.  1.   given  occasion  for  banishments.      Some  eminent 
Thebans,  however,  we  are  assured  by  Arrian,  were 
in  banishment,  the  mass  of  their  party  remaining 
in  the  city.     Yet  so  the  purpose  of   commotion 
was  concealed,  that  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  com- 
manders of  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeia,  thinking  the 
protection  of  their  fortress  needless  for  themselves, 
resided  in  the  city  below.      Possibly  indeed  their 
residence  in   the  town  rather  thfxn   in  the  citadel 
may  have  been  pursuant  to  instructions,  for  dissi- 
pating fears,  obviating  jealousies,  cultivating  popu- 
larity and  infusing  confidence. 
Arriaa,         Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things, 
when  a  rumor  was  circulated,  unknown  whepce 
arising,  that  the  young  king  of  Macedonia  was  dead. 
Tho  this,  if  credited,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
public  mind  strongly,  to  alarm  those  desirous  of 
resting  under  the  existing  order,  and  to  excite  hope 
in  the  large  adverse  party,  yet  the  men  in  power 
seem  to  have  thought  no  measures  in  consequence 
necessary.     In  one  night  lx>th  the   commanding 
officers  of  the  Cadmeia  were  assassinated  in  the 
city  where  they  resided.     Criers  then  immediately 
went  round,   summoning  the  people  instantly  to 
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assemble.  •  Alarm  was  universal.  The  people  sect- 
meeting,  in  various  expectation,  were  surprized  to  ''^' 
find,  not  the  magistrates,  but  the  exiles,  with  those 
resident  citizens  known  to  be  most  friendly  to  them, 
in  possession  of  the  bema.  The  first  speaker  be- 
gan with  boldly  asserting  that  the  rumor,  which  all 
had  heard,  of  Alexander's  death,  was  perfecdy- 
authenticated.  He  proceeded  then  to  urge  the- 
expediency  of  using  the  opportunity,  offered  by  the 
gods,  for  breaking  the  accursed  yoke  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  asserting  their  freedom.  The  magistrates, 
meanwhile,  uninformed  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
military  commanders,  and  anxious,  in  such  an 
emergency,  for  their  support,  waited  hesitating. 
The  bold  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  thus  alone 
speakers,  presently  proposed  to  the  assembly.  That 
the  alliance  with  Macedonia  should  be  renounced, 
and  that  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  should  be  ex- 
pelled.  Acclamation  M^as  reddy  from  those  pre- 
pared :  others,  in  fear  and  uncertainty,  were  silent ; 
the  conspirators  assumed  that  the  soverein  people 
had  decreed  as  had  been  proposed,  and  proceeded 
diligently  to  give  efficacy  to  this  mandate  of  the 
surprized  assembly.  All  whom  they  could  trust, 
and  as  many  more  as  they  thought  they  might 
restrain,  were  collected  in  arms.  Siege  was  laid  to 
the  citadel,  and  works  of  contravallation  and  cir- 
cumvallation,  such  as  are  first  noticed  in  extant 
history  to  have  been  used  by  the  Lacedasmoniahs 
against  Platasa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
^ian  war,  were  begun. 

Thus,  by  a  principal  city,  in  nearly  the  middle  of 
Greece,  revolt  was  declared  against  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  republics.  Nearly  about  the 
same  time,  and  clearly  in  concert,  the  PerrhaebianS, 
subjects  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  eminently 
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CHAP.  Thessalians,  nearly  as,  in  modem  times,  the  Grisons 
J^J;JJ^  and  other  Alpine  people  were  subjects  of  the  Swiss, 
iEM:h.de^  fose  in  fcvolt  The  Thessalian  general  assembly, 
inquiring  into  the  business,  and  informed  of  the 
revolution  at  Thebes,  were  so  satisfied  that  the  new 
Theban  government  was  connected  with  the  party 
of  Demosthenes,  now  prevailing  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  that  from  them  had  come  the  insti* 
gation  for  their  subjects  to  revolt,  that  they  declared 
war  against  both  Athens  and  Thebes. 

These  circumstances,  reported  to  Alexander  in 
his  camp  in  Ulyria,  left  no  room  for  deliberation 
but  about  the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion,  so 
effectually  begun  against  the  general  confederacy  of 
Greece,  and  the  war  so  immediately  threatening 
Macedonia  itself  from  Thessaly,  should  be  most 
advantageously  met  Alexander's  temper,  not  less 
than  the  antient  principles  of  monarchy,  and  the 
most  accredited  examples  of  former  times,  decided 
that  he  should  himself  go  where  danger  in  the  field, 
and  difficulty  in  council  were  likely  most  to  occur. 
Speed  was  urgently  required.  With  a  small  chosen 
body  therefore  he  took  the  shortest  road,  but  of 
singular  difficulty,  over  a  country  of  rocky  and 
wboded  mountains,  at  this  dav  the  least  known  of 
all  Europe,  from  either  antient  description,  or 
modem  examination  :  the  provinces  of  Eordsa  and 
Elymiotis,  and  the  craggy  summits  of  T3rmph«a 
and  Paravsa,  are  the  names,  and  aU  the  desoip- 
tion  that  Arrian  gives.  The  distance  was,  com- 
paratively, not  great,  yet  the  historian  mentions 
It  as  an  extraordinary  march,  that,  in  seven  dajrs, 
he  reached  Pellene  in  Thessaly ;  and  that,  having 
crossed  that  plainer  country,  and  passed  the  strait 
of  Thermopylae,  he  was,  on  the  sixth  after,  in 
BcK>tia» 
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The  revolution  at  Thebes  appears,  iii  all  accountfi  «rgt. 
to  hare  been  ably  conducted ;  hardly  less  than  that,  .^^ijl;^^ 
more  celebrated,  by  which  formerly  the  same  city 
had  been  delivered  from  subjection  to  Laceda&monf 
Th^  narrative  of  Diodorus,  valuable  here  for  what  dm. lit, 
has  not  fallen  within  Arrian's  purpose  of  a  military  ' 
histmy,  marks  it  to  have  been  planned  at  Athens ; 
Demosthenes,  he  says,  furnished  a  large  quantity 
of  arms,  for  which  no  payment  was  *  required^ 
Apparendy,  and  further  indication  .  will  insue, 
Persia  was  the  paymaster.  At  the  instance  of 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian  people  voted  assistance 
in  arms  to  the  Thebans ;  who,  however,  perhaps 
jealous  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians,  desired 
that  events  should  be  waited  for  before  any  Athe- 
nian force  were  sent  to  them,  and  so  none  imme- 
diately moved.  As  if  aware  then  that,  to  contend 
successfully  against  the  popularity  of  the  Mace- 
donian government,  its  liberality  must  be  emulated, 
the  able  leaders  of  the  revolution  seem,  against 
ordinary  republican  practice,  to  have  checked  all 
violence  in  their  followers :  beyond  the  assassination  Acrian,Li. 
of  the  two  military  commanders,  the  careful  historian 
who  most  gives  the  particulars,  mentions  neither 
bloodshed,  nor  even  any  banishment".  But  it  was 
not  the  same  thing  to  contend  now  with  the  estab- 
lished popularity  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  as 
formerly  with  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  ;  odioqs 
through  a  conduct  certainly  very  different  from  that, 
iess  described  by  antient  writers,  by  which  it  had 
risen,   but  most  advantageously  characterized  by 

^  Plutarch,  in  hU  life  of  Demosthenes,  giving  a  summary 
of  the  revolution  and  its  consequences,  as  far  as  Demosthenes 
was  concerned,  says  many  were  killed  with  the  arms  which 
Demosthenes  furnished ;  hut  without  specifying  on  what  occa- 
sion. '  In  the  following  war  no  douht  many  were  Idlled, 
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CHAP*,  that  remarkable  testimony,  in  the  Persian  war,  the 
,^jj!^^  refusal  of  the  people  of  the  other  republics  to  acti 
even  in  naval  service,  with  which  the  Laceds&md- 
hians  were  so  little  conversant,  under  any  but  & 
Lacedaemonian  commander.  The  arrival  of  Alexan- 
der at  Onchestus  in  Boeotia,  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  beyond  even  supposition  of  what  was  possible, 
as  it  surprized  the  Theban  leaders,  so  it  greatly 
alarmed  them.  Not  the  force  he  had  brought  %vas 
formidable,  but  the  effects  among  the  Theban 
people  ;  the  animation  arising  among  those  whom 
terror  and  necessity  only  had  induced  to  acquiesce 
\mder  the  late  revolution,  the  fears  of  its  decided 
friends,  and  the  revived  uncertaint}*'  of  the  many, 
AitiAa,i.  less  determined  to  either  cause.  Alexander  had 
hoped,  so  his  historian  says,  by  the  uncalculated 
rapidity  of  his  march,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
composing  matters  without  bloodshed ;  and  he  was 
60  near  succeeding,  such  was  the  evident  temper 
prevailing  among  the  Theban  people  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  bold  leaders  carried  a  vole 
f(>r  opposing  him  only  by  an  extraordinaiy  fiction. 
Hiey  ventured  the  hazardous  assertion  that  the 
Alexander,  now  with  the  small  force  at  Onchestus, 
was  not  the  king,  son  of  Philip,  who  certainly  was 
dead,  but  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  A£ropus ; 
of  the  royal  family,  but  not  even  commander  of 
that  small  force ;  for  Antipater,  they  said,  com- 
manded in  chief.  Thus,  with  difficulty,  was 
obtained  the  rejection  of  a  proposition  for  negotia- 
tion. The  able  leaders  then  hastened  measures  for 
obviating,  as  far  as  might  be,  proposals  from  either 
side.  A  body  of  horse,  attended  with  light-armed 
foot,  was  sent  out  to  attack  the  guard  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Greece,  who  had  yet  committed 
no  hostility  against  them,  but,  on  the  contrary  wai 
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known  to  be  anxious  for  an  accommodation ;  killed    sVcr. 
Bome  men,  unprepared  to  expect  such  hasty  over-  ,,^J!;^^ 
bearing  violence,  and  pushed  on  so  far  as  to  insult 
the  main   body  with  ill  language.    Arrian,  men- 
tioning that  provoking  language  was  used,  has  not 
specified  it.     Diodorus  relates  that  Alexander,  in  Diod.Ln« 
lierious  emestness  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using 
arms,  had  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  inviting 
all  Thebans,  without  distinction,  *  U>  partake  of  the 

*  comnion  peace  of  Greece.*  The  reply  to  this,  he 
sajrs,  from  the  ruling  Thebans,  was  a  proclamation 
by  a  herald  of  powerful  voice,  inviting  all  those  in 
Alexander's  army  who  would  concur  with  the  great 
king  (meaning  the  king  of  Persia)  and  the  Thebans, 
to  join  them  *in  giving  liberty  to  Greece,  and 

*  abating  its  tyrant.'  Diodorus,  having  drawn  this 
part  of  his  narrative  evidently, from  a  writer  warm 
in  the  Demosthenic,  in  opposition  to  th'e  Macedo- 
tiian  interest,  with  much  appearance  of  his  having 
been  an  informed  cotemporary,  the  testimony  to 
this  open  avowal  of  the  patrons^  of  Persia  is 
highly  remarkable'^ 

Arrian  has  not  stated  the  amount  of  fqrce  that 
Alexander  led  from  lUyria  intoBoeotia.  He  has 
mentioned  the  Agrians,  middle-armed  highlanders, 
peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  march.     Some  cavaN 

14  Diodorus^s  narrative,  even  of  the  military  transactions  at- 
tending this  revolution  of  Tbebes,  is  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  his  accounts  of  battles  commonly  are  found.  Differing 
widely  as  it  does  from  Arrian^s,  it  shows  its  foundation  on  the 
same  facts,  the  differences  being  hardly  other  than  might  b^ 
expected  between  the  report  of  a  military  man,  meaning  to 
represent  things  as  they  were,  and  that  of  a  politician,  such 
as  Diodorus  appears  to  have  drawn  from,  emest  to  put  fofw 
ward  the  interest  of  his  party  and  exalt  the  fame  of  those  who 
had  suffered  in  Its  cause ;  tho  perhaps  here  and  there  may  be 
distinguished  a  dash  of  the  coloring  more  peculiar  to  the  phl^ 
losophical  Greek  wfiten  imdec  tta  Roman  empire. 
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CHAF.   ry  he  would  probably  take,  but  perhaps  no  heavy^ 
^^1^1^  armed.    Combhiing  what  he  has  uidicated  with  the 
assurance  of  Demosthenes,  that  Philip  never  led 
more  than  a  small  escort  from    Macedonia  into 
Greece,  and  considering  the  probable  means  <^ 
Alexander  to  conduct  and  maintain  a  Macedonian 
army  there,  it  seems  not  likely  that  the  force  he 
led  was  much  greater  than  had  usually  attended  his 
father.    Among  the  northern  nations,  all  hostile,  he 
could  support  his  army  from  what,  in  success,  he 
could  take  there.    In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  his 
business  was  not  to  find  enemies,  but  to  support 
friends,  and  to  conciliate,  if  it  might  be,  those  who 
were  not  so ;  at  any  rate  not  to  irritate  by  injuring 
the  country  at  large.     The  soundness  then  of  the 
judgement,  probably  that  of  able  advisers  to  whom 
his  good  sense  led  him  to  defer,  which  trusted  in 
the  popularity  of  that  cause  of  which  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  the  acknowleged  head,  soon  be* 
came  nianifest*     Nowhere  the  consequences  of  the 
revolution  in  Thebes  were  so  dreaded  as  in  Bceotia 
itself*    The  new  liberality  of  the  leaders,  avoiding 
injury  to  persons  and  estates,  was  mistrusted,  or 
game  too  late.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  gained 
any  effective  partizans  out  of  Thebes  ;  while  all  the 
principal  men  and  best  forces  of  the  north  of  Greece 
hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  the  general-autocra- 
tor  of  the  nation,  looked  to  as  their  constitutional 
chief,  the  legal  and  willing  protector  of  their  com- 
mon rights.     Thus  Alexander  was  soon  in  circum- 
stances to  take  offensive  measures. 

Well  informed,  then  of  the  disposition  of  a  large 
portion,  even  of  those  within  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
to  concur  wirh  those  who  had  thus  placed  them* 
jielves  under  his  command  without,  avoiding  hostile 
measures,  he  approached  the  town,  passed  it,  and 
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ificaihped  on  the  &rther  side,  near  the  gate  kading  sect. 
to  Eleuthene  and  Athens*  Here  he  seems  to  have  ^^^IJI^ 
had  a  double  purpose ;  to  show  himself  reddy  yet 
for  negotiation,  and  even  to  invite  it ;  and  further, 
to  be  in  a  situation  to  intercept  hostile  reinforce* 
ments  on  the  only  side  on  which  it  was  likely  any 
might  approach.  Desire  of  negotiation  prevailed 
in  Thebes,  notwithstanding  any  ings(ging  conduct  of 
the  new  rulers.  The  unambitious  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  whose  first  objects  were  peace  and  safety, 
could  not  but  desire  it.  Nevertheless  the  watchful 
and  active  and  well-judging  diligence  of  the  new 
leaders  was  so  effectual,  that  all  endevors  to  obtain 
a  popular  vote  for  negotiation  failed. 

The  able  men,  thus  far  successful  in  their  hazar- 
dons  enterprize,  had  not  undertaken  it  in  any  vain 
confidence  in  even  the  utmost  strength  of  Thebes, 
with  the  utmost  assistance  that  could  be  hoped  for 
firom  their  party  among  the  other  towns  of  Boeotia : 
they  looked  to  Athens,  and  the  talents  of  Demos- 
thenes, now  ruling  there,  and  the  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  party  in  other  republics,  and  to 
the  power  of  Persia,  reddy  with  its  wealth,  under  the 
direction  of  Demosthenes,  to  support  all.  But  De- 
mosthenes, and  his  principal  partizans  within 
Greece,  evidently  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  the  amount  of  difficulties  to  be  met 
by  Alexander,  from  his  barbarian  enemies  on  three 
skies  of  Macedonia,  while  they  were  preparing 
troubles  for  him  on  the  fourth.  The  northern  wars  Plat* 
being  advantageously  ended,  and  Alexander,  be-  p.a^ 
yond  all  expectation,  alreddy  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
northern  Greeks  flocking  to  his  standard,  the  gene- 
ral hopes  of  the  party  fell,  and  the  power  of  Demos- 
thenes, in  the  Athenian  assembly,  was  immediately 
shaken*     -Anxious  to  hold  still  what  he  could,  he 
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undertook  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia* 
surrounded  by  his  republican  Greek  allies.  But 
those  republicans  were  the  most  vehement  and  de« 
termined  enemies  to  the  great  orator,  and  his  par-^ 
tizans  throughout  Greece.  Going  therefore  nd 
farther  than  the  Boeotian  border,  he  returned,  with- 
Adi.  de  out  executing  in  any  degree  his  commission.  His 
*^''  adversary  iEschines,  some  years  after,  speaking  of 
this  curious  fact  to  the  assembled  Athenian  people, 
told  them  that  Demosthenes  took  fright,  but  with* 
out  saying  at  what.  Diodorus,  relating  to  the  same 
fact,  mentions  the  supposition  entertained,  that  the 
connection  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Persian  court, 
and  an  apprehension  of  giving  umbrage  there,  by 
making  himself  the  instrument  of  friendly  nego* 
tiation  between  the  Athenian  and  ft^cedonian  go* 
vemments,  impelled  him  to  the  very  irregular  step 
which,  apparently,  must  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  excuse  to  the  people  his  soverein^^. 


Biod.U 
17.  c.  4. 
Plut. 
DemotUk. 
p.  85e. 


li  We  6nd  thb  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  Jlechkies  to  tiie 
Athenian  people,  and  virtually  admitted  by  Demosthenes 
through  omission  of  notice  of  it  in  replying,  ^chines,  speaking 
of  what  was  then  in  the  memory  of  all  present,  has  not  men* 
tioned  the  time  or  occasion  of  the  embassy.  Diodorus,  giving 
it  to  Alexander's  first  coming  into  Greece^  nevertheless  men« 
tions,  as  what  occurred  at   the  same  time,  the   removal  of 

J^oods  from  Attica  into  Athens,  in  fear  of  immediate  invasion 
rom  the  army  under  Alexander ;  which,  according  to  better 
authority,  clearly  marks  the  matter  as  following  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes,  where  Plotarch  places  it 

The  connection  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Persian  court| 
having  not  only  been  imputed  to  him  by  his  personal  adver^ 
sary  iE^hines,  and  implied  by  his  respectable  cotemporary 
Isocrates,  with  the  additional  testimonies  of  the  latter  antients, 
Polybius,  Diodonis,  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Justin,  but  avowed 
and  gloried  In  by  himself,  as  a  meaMire  of  policy  that  should 
do  him  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens  of  his  party,  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  management  of  some  among  the  antients,  and 
among  the  modems  Roliin  eminently,  to  put  that  connection 
out  of  sight,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  assertions, 
that  the  great  orator  was  a  pure  Grecian  patriot    A  pasMfge 
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The  disappointment  to  the  Theban  leaders,  at  sect. 
the  failure  of  support  from  Athens,  must  have  been  ^^pJJI^ 
great  and  disheartening.  Neverdieless  contem- 
plating the  change  to  insue  to  themselves,  with  even 
the  best  terms  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  nego- 
tiation ;  that,  from  chiefs  of  their  city,  aspiring  to  be 
chiefs,  or  among  the  chiefs,  of  Greece,  there  could 
be  the  choice  for  them  but  of  emigration,  or  of  liv- 
ing without  power  under  the  rule  of  those  who 
would  suspect  and  perhaps  hate  them ;  and  possi- 
bly still  cherishing  some  hope,  founded  on  their 
knowlege  of  the  congenial  feelings  of  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  they  so  persevered  in  their 
exertions  to  prevent  any  vote  of  the  assembled 
Theban  people  in  favor  of  a  capitulation,  or  any 
negotiation,  that  none  insued. 

Alexander  nevertheless  persevered  in  avoiding  Arnan,!.! 
offensive  measures ;  waiting  the  result,  which  time  ^  '^' 
might  produce,  with  a  patience  indicating  a  just  de- 
ference to  well-judging  counsellors  about  him.    But 
he  had  not  yet  acquired  art  or  authority  to  infuse 
or  command  such  patience  in  all  under  him.     Sol- 

of  the  versified  historical  anecdotes,  by  John  Tzetzes,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  may  deserve  notice ;  not  for  any  confirmation 
of  the  impntation  ag^ainst  Demosthenes,  but  for  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  the  management  of  his  partizans  and  of  Us  politics. 
The  story,  says  Tzetzes,  was  well  known  to  a  few,  but  not 
generally,  and  therefore  he  would  tell  it : 

4»tfp«rai  Si  >JSr/^  ou  «'oXXo7iri  yvufifM^  Si  jSjWx^^iv, 

'Axiixou;  ^AX^avifov  fA^XXov  ^gnnisn  IU{tfa<(, 

^'Qjtuji  civ  Sjiy^X^Mi  aulw  Iv  ffi  £X>^i. 

Joan.  Tzetz.  Hist.  Chil.  VII.  139. 

The  measure  of  the  verse  here  is  of  the  kind  called  ^-w  ;roXi- 
Tflcof,  and,  with  attention  to  the  marked  accent,  will  be  fami- 
liar to  the  English  reader. 

vol-  Tii.  35 
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CHAP,  diers,  commonly  uneasy  in  inaction,  are  especially 
^J^J^  80  when  tlwy  reckon  themselves  superior  to  tbc 
enemy.  Impatience  would  naturally  arise,  and  per- 
haps some  indignation,  among  the  Greeks  of  thp 
Amphictyonic  confederacy,  at  the  delay,  required 
by  no  necessi^  obvious  to  them,  of  measures  for 
relieving  their  friends  and  kinsmen  blockaded  in 
Arriaii,!.!.  the  Cadmeia.  Opportunity  was  observed,  by  those 
nearest  the  Theban  circumvallation,  for  advanta- 
geous assault  upon  it,  and  they  broke  in*  Whether 
Perdiccas  (a  general  bred  under  Philip,  who  com- 
manded that  part  of  the  anny)  directed  or  inco«- 
raged  the  measure  or  no,  he  was  not  so  deficient  as 
not  to  be  presently  where  his  duty  would  reqmre, 
when  his  troops  were  ingaged.  His  brother  officer, 
Ptolemy,  seems,  according  to  Arrian's  account, 
scrupulously  to  have  avoided,  in  his  '^narrative  of 
the  affair,  both  to  accuse  and  to  acquit  him  ;  whence 
irregularity  may  be  suspected..  The  measure  how- 
ever was  clearly  rash.  Perdiccas  was  presently 
overpowered.  Amyntas,  commanding  the  division 
next  in  the  line,  hastened  to  his  support ;  but  even 
their  united  force  \vas  unequal  to  that  presently 
brought  against  them. 

Alexander,  quickly  informed  of  all  circum- 
stances, ordered  the  bowmen  of  the  army,  together 
with  the  Agrians,  middle-armed,  to  the  relief  of  his 
distressed  divisions.  Middle- armed  and  bowmen 
were  troops  adapted  to  cover  a  retreat,  but  not  to 
meet  and  overbear  the  Theban  heavy -armed.  It 
may  seem  that  Alexander's  experienced  and  judi- 
cious advisers,  knowing  what  difficulties  Philip  had 
found  in  his  endevors  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
republican  troops,  and  moderate  the  violence  of 
republican  counsels,  feared  the  consequences  of  suc- 
cess in  arms  against  the  Thebans,  and  desired,  if 
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possible,  still  to  bring  matters  to  issue  by  a  nego-     sect. 
tiation.     But    the  light  troops  did  not  suiEce  to       "'' 
inable  those   first  ingaged  to  eflPect  their  retreat. 
Perdiccas  was  severely  wounded,  and  Eurylotus,  a 
Cretan,  commander  of  the  bowmen,  was  killed. 

The  Theban  chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  holding 
their  leading  situations  through  a  policy  which  ne- 
cessarily conceded  absolute  power,  nominally,  to  the 
rash  many,  tho  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  only 
nominally,  were  likely  to  want  authority  for  restrain- 
ing zeal  within  the  bounds  which  prudence  would 
require.  Possibly,  also,  abandoned  as  they  were 
by  those  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  in  whose  co- 
operation they  had  confided  for  means  of  ultimate 
success,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  mixture  of 
despair  with  their  small  hope,  they  thought  an  un- 
foreseen opportunity,  like  that  now  offering,  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  might  afford  them  the  best  chance 
for  overcoming  the  hardly  superable  difiiculties 
before  them.  Their  troops  however,  led  by  that 
contagious  influence  which  directs  multitudes  reck- 
oning on  their  power,  would  not  be  contented  with 
defeating  the  attack  on  their  lines ;  but,  with  or 
without  orders,  would  make  their  success  at  once 
complete,  by  defeating  the  whole  opposing  army. 
They  so  pressed  on  the  retreating  enemy,  that  it  was 
found  advisable  for  Alexander  to  lead  out  the  whole 
of  his  heavy-armed  to  oppose  them.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  profit  from  victory,  supposed  alreddy  theirs, 
they  had  lost  much  of  that  good  order  in  which 
they  had  met  the  adverse  phalanx.  The  reverse 
then  was  rapid.  Presently  overborne,  they  fell  back 
toward  their  contravallation.  The  garrison  of  the 
Cadmeia,  from  their  lofty  situation,  anxious  observ- 
ers of  all  events,  seeing  their  foes  approaching  in 
disorder,  issued  and  attacked  them  in  flank.     Such 
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CHAP,  then  was  the  contagion  of  alarm  and  the  deficiency 
s.  J^^v^  of  command  among  the  Thebans,  that  hardly  an 
attempt  was  made  to  defend  their  lines.  For  all 
immediately  to  take  regular  arrangement  there  was 
impossible.  Those  nearest  the  city  therefore  push- 
ed forward  toward  the  gate,  opened  to  receive  them. 
Who  should  go  and  who  should  stay,  in  the  &ilure 
of  order,  being  uncertain,  all  became  eager  to  reach 
the  protection  of  the  city-walls.  But  before  such 
numbers,  in  such  confusion,  could  enter,  the  enemy 
was  upon  them,  and  the  gate,  to  shut  it  i^sunst  the 
pressure  being  impossible,  came  into  his  possession. 
In  thb  change,  almost  instantaneous,  from  ex- 
travagant hope  to  ruin,  for  the  Theban  leaders  to 
restore  any  order  or  hold  any  command,  among 
their  dismayed  people^  even  those  most  attached  to 
them,  would  be  difficult;  and  the  disposition  of  a 
large  proportion  always  adverse  to  them,  and  confi- 
dent of  favor  from  their  enemies,  would  make  any 
salutary  measures  nearly  impossible.  In  this  immi- 
nent wreck  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  weal- 
thier men,  serving  on  horse-back,  successors  of 
those,  who,  under  Epameinondas,  had  been  the  most 
renowned  cavalry  of  Greece,  considerate  of  their 
personal  safety  when  all  other  consideration  ap- 
peared hopeless,  fled  by  a  gate  opposite  to  that  by 
which  the  enemy  had  entered.  This  example  was 
presently  followed  by  most  of  the  infantry  who  ob* 
tained'  knowlege  of  it,  and  could  find  opportunitjr. 
Regular  resistance  to  the  enemy  was  attempted  only 
about  the  temiile  of  Amphion,  and  not  there  long 
maintained.  Then  Plataeans,  Thespians,  Orcho- 
menians,  Phocians,  and  others  of  the  conquering 
army,  who,  having  formerly  suffered  from  Theban 
tyranny,  had  dreaded  a  renewal  of  it  through  the  re- 
cent revolution,  gave  a  loose  to  the  furious  passions. 
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Ranging  the  town^  careless  of  commands,  which    sect. 
rarely  any  could  hear,  they  slaughtered  equally  the  v.^IJl^^ 
resisting  and  the  unresisting ;  not  sparing  even  wo- 
men and  children  ;  even  the  sacredness  of  temples 
not  affording  protection.     A  kind  of  intoxication  of 
fury  urged  their  destructive  course,  so  that  says  the 
historian,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  exceeded,  not  Arrian,u 
more  all   previous  apprehension  of  the    sufferers, 
than  all  previous  purpose  of  the  perpetrators. 

Whether  by  any  precaution,  within  human  fore- 
sight, or  by  any  exertion,  not  made  in  the  emer- 
gency, Alexander,  or  any  of  his  generals,  could 
have  prevented  or  lessened  these  horrors,  accounts 
remaining  will  not  warrant  a  decision  ;  but,  that  the 
temper  which  produced  them  sprang  from  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  Greece,  and  was  nourished  by 
events  and  circumstances  prior  to  any  Macedonian 
influence  among  the  republics,  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent. The  slaughter,  we  are  told,  was  not  all  from 
the  avowed  enemy.  Slaves  of  the  Thebans  them- 
selves, who  through  the  circumstances  and  incidents 
of  their  servitude,  bore  ill-will  to  their  masters,  in 
a  spirit  of  vengeance,  joined  in  the  work  of  blood- 
shed. 

As  far,  however,  as  any  constitutional  course 
was  established  for  matters  of  common  concern 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  what  followed  these 
violences  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  con- 
stitutional course,  exactly  analogous  to  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  war. 
Representatives  of  the  republics  were  assembled'^. 

1®  Arrian's  expreatiOD  on  the  occasion  rather  implies  that 
the  representatives  only  of  those  republics,  whose  troops  com- 
posed the  victorious  army,  formed  the  congress.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  a  regular  congress  of  the  nadon,  wherein  re* 
presentatiyes  of  all  the  repubUcs,  at  least,  might  attend.    ToOg 
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CHAP.  Alexander,  limiting  himself  to  the  proper  office  of 
^J^J^I^  stateholder  and  military  commander-in-chief,  refer- 
Diod.1.17-  red  decision  on  all  matters  of  common  interest  to 
Arrian,  c.  the  congress.  Such  is  the  direct  assertion  of 
^•p«-  Diodorus;  and  Arrian's  concise  account,  and  all 
anecdotes  reported  by  Plutarch  and  others,  concur 
in  marking  the  character  of  his  interference,  as  far 
as  he  used  any  ;  that  it  was  to  compose  differences, 
soften  animosities,  and  obviate  severities.  To 
reduce  Thebes  lower  than  the  recent  destruction 
had  brought  her,  could  apparently  be  no  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  than  of  the 
Grecian  people  altogether.  But  the  soverein 
assembly  consisted  in  large  proportion  of  Thessa- 
lians,  Phocians,  and  Boeotians;  bom  hostile  to 
Thebes,  and  educated  in  sentiments  of  animosity ; 
the  Boeotians  especially,  moved,  in  addition  to  a 
sense  of  past  injuries,  by  recent  fear  of  renewed 
and  worse  oppression,  and  reddy  to  use  the  public 
avowal  of  Persian  patronage,  by  the  Theban  rulers, 
to  confirm  and  aggravate  the  old  accusation,  that 
Thebes  was  always  tlie  reddy  tool  of  Persia  to 
inslave  Greece.  The  assembly  proceeding  to 
deliberation  with  a  prevalence  of  such  sentiments, 
the  decree  resulting  was,  that  the  Theban  state 
should  be  annihilated ;  the  town  utterly  destroyed  ; 
the  surviving  women  and  children  sold  to  slavery, 
families  of  proved  attachment  to  the  conquering 
cause  only  excepted ;  that  the  territory  sliould  be- 
come the  property  of  the  conquering  allies,  includ* 
ing  the  friendly  Thebans,  to  be  duly  divided  among 
them  ;  and,  for  assured  execution  of  these  resolu* 
tions,  that  a  garrison,  from  the  allied  army,  should 
hold  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Cadmeia. 

xofvf«  ifwiSfi^y  «V(  XP^^^^^  *^  ^okii  ryv  8ii€ai'wv,  x.  c.  f.  1.  17.  c.  14. 
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Uncreditably  severe  as  this  decree  was,  and  sbct. 
unbecoming  the  character,  which  the  Greeks  ^^^JIJI^ 
affected  to  claim,  of  general  humanity,  liberal 
patriotism,  and  universal  regard  and  respect  for 
the  Grecian  name  and  blood,  yet,  in  the  course  of 
Grecian  history,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
example  not  only  furnished  but  exceeded.  Arrian 
remarks  that  *  destruction  still  more  severe  had 

*  be&llen  Grecian  states,  from  Grecian  hands 
'  directed    by  Grecian   minds,   especially  Platasa, 

*  Melus,  and  Scione ;'  but,  he  adds,  *  those  were 

*  small  states :  the  amount  of  lives  lost,   and  of 

*  political  importance  overthrown,  by  the  destruc- 
'  tion  of  Thebes,  was  so  much  the  greatest,  ever 

*  to  that  time  experienced  in  Greece,'  (apparently 
the  historian  would  limit  his  observation  to  times 
regularly  historical,  and  after  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids)  *  that  the  impression  on  the  general 
^  mind  was  the  stronger,  and  the  catastrophe  be- 
^  came  matter  for  the  more  extensive  and  pointed 
'  remark.' 

But,  as  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  is  not 
uncommon,  with  works  of  destruction  works  of 
charity  went  hand  in  hand.  Orchomenus,  Platsea 
and  Thespise,  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  Thebans,  appear  to  have  been  at 
this  time  not  absolutely  desolate,  but  in  a  state  of 
great  depression,  with  scanty  population,  under 
the  jealous  rule  o(  the  imperial  people  of  Thebes  ; 
who,  to  insure  their  submission,  had  destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  forbidden  the  restoration  of 
them.  The  emigrated  families  were  now  invited 
to  return,  and  houses  were  built  for  them.  Thus 
Orchomenus,  Platsea  and  Thespia,  were  restored 
to  the  rank  of  free  cities  of  Boeotia;  walls  were 
added  for  their  defence  ;  and  the  favored  Theban 
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GHAP«    families,  whose  residences  were  destroyed  in  the 
^J^^^  general   ruin  of  their  town,  were  settled  among 
them. 

That  Alexander  took  any  part  in  these  wofks, 
either  of  destruction  or  restoration,  is  not  said. 
But  anecdotes  remain  of  his  interference  in  favor 
of  objects  of  the  vengeance  of  his  republican 
friends.  Arrian  has  given  credit  to  the  report  that 
his  influence  preserved  tlie  house,  which  had  been 
Pindar's  residence,  from  demolition,  and  all  persons 
connected  by  blood  with  Pindar,  from  slaver}. 
Plutarch's  purpose,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  has 
been,  evidendy  enough,  not  to  favor  him,  but  to 
exalt  his  own  fellowcountrymen  the  Bceotians,  and, 
as  the  most  eminent  of  them,  especially .  the 
Thebans.  Yet  his  anecdotes,  tho  some  with  a 
contrary  object,  all  really  tend  to  Alexander's 
credit.  One,  however  embarrassed  with  absurdi- 
ties, may  deserve  notice  for  the  favor  it  has  found 
from  some  antient,  and  many  modem,  writers.  A 
noble  lady  of  Thebes,  Timocleia,  violated  by  the 
commander  of  the  Thracian  troops  (whether  there 
were  Thracian  troops  in  Alexander's  army  matters 
little)  revenged  herself  by  a  stratagem  through 
which  she  put  him  to  death.  He  inquired  for 
treasure.  She  told  him  much  had  been  thrown 
into  a  well  in  her  garden,  to  which  she  conducted 
him.  He  incautiously  looking  down,  she  pushed 
him  in,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  stones.  Taken 
in  the  fact  by  the  barbarians  under  his  command, 
she  was  not  destroyed  by  them,  as  many  unoffend- 
ing women  and  children,  M'e  are  assured,  were  by 
Greeks  of  the  army,  but  carried  immediately  before 
Alexander,  as  to  a  civil  judge  in  a  peaceful  city. 
Walking  up  to  him,  with  a  firm  step  and  unabashed 
countenance,  he  asked  who  she  was  ?  She  answered 
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boldly,  *  I  am  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who  fell  at    sect. 

*  Chasroneia,  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  force  he  ,^J^^ 

*  commanded,  against  your  father,  for  the  liberty 

*  of  Greece.'  This  sufficed  for  the  generous 
prince.  Admiring  her  fortitude,  he  so  interfered 
in  her  fevor,  as  to  save  her  and  her  children  from 
the  slavery  to  which  all  the  women  and  children  of 
her  party,  without  distinction  of  rank,  had  been 
condemned  by  the  decree  of  the  republican  con- 
gress*'', 

Plutarch,  who  has  commonly  undertaken  to  Pint.  r. 
know  much  of  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  lives  p.  er'i. 
he  has  written,  avers  that  the  catastrophe  of 
Thebes  remained  through  Alexander's  life  a  sore 
in  his  mind.  It  may  indeed  well  be  believed  to 
have  grieved  him  at  the  time,  and  to  have  been 
always  of  unpleasant  recollection ;  unless  for  the 
acts  of  generosity,  which  it  put  in  his  way  to  per- 
form. The  antient  and  the  recent,  fame  of  that 
city ;  the  claim  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  to 
be  descended  from  the  Theban  Hercules ;  the  con- 
nection of  his  father  with  Thebans,  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  their  age  ;  the  atteichment  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  to  his  family  and  to  himself, 
all  must  have  tended  to  make  him  deplore  the 
calamity  of  which  he  has  by  some  been  accused  of 
being  the  author,  but  which,  according  to  all 
appearance  of  fair  testimony,  it  is  noway  likely  he 
could  have  prevented.  The  most  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstance, the  deliberately  cruel  sale  of  the  women 
and  children,  might  appear  most  within  his  power 

17  In  justice  to  Plutarch  it  should  be  recommended  to  the 
reader  to  judge  of  him  from  bis  own  words,  or  those  of  a 
faithful  translator,  and  not  reckon  him  answerable  for  the  im- 
proTements  of  this  favorite  story,  found  in  the  narratives  of 
some  modem  historians. 

VOL.  vu.  36 
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CHA?;    io  have  checked.    But,  to  stem  the  violence  of 
J^i;J]l^  temper  of  the  republican  Greeks,  which  Philip, 
with  large  experience   and   established  inluence 
in  aid  of  very*  superior  talents^  could  do  but  very 
incompletely,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
of  Alexander,  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  whatever 
support  from  able  advisers.    At  the  head  of  an 
army  only  in  small  part  his  subjects,  and  new  in 
"    presidency  over  a  confederacy  of  republics,  such  as 
we  have  seen  those  of  Greece,  to  prevent  a  measure 
on  which  that  army  and  the  republics  furnishing  it 
were  bent,  must  have  been  of  difficulty  which  no 
rational  politician  will  now  undertake  to  estimate. 
It  may  seem  fairest  to  gather  his  disposition  rather 
from  accounts  of  what  he  did  than  of  what  he  failed 
to  do  ;    especially  afterward,  in  matters  for  which 
not.  V.     he  was  completely  master.     If  we  may  trust  Plu- 
I  p.  761.      tarch,  not  always  his  friend,  throughout  his  fbllow- 

i  ing  life  he  never  denied  favorable  attention  to  any 

application  from  a  Theban*. 
i>iod.i.i7.  Arrian  has  not  undertaken  to  state  the  numbers 
rixLUr,  killed  on  either  side  in  this  bloody  business. 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  less  scrupulous,  concur  in 
reporting  the  Thebans  slain  to  have  been  six 
thousand ;  the  surviving  sold  thirty  thousand. 
The  slain  would  hardly  be  very  exactly  numbered ; 
but  of  the  sold  an  account  would  be  taken,  and 
made  public  in  the  dbtribution  of  prize-money  to 
the  conquering  army.  According  to  Arrian^  hardly 
any  Theban,  who  did  not  fly,  survived,  except  die 
known  friends  of  the  conquerors ;  yet  the  slaves  of 
both  sexes,  spared  as  objects  of  profit,  together 
with  the  Theban  women  and  children  condemned 

^  Plutarch^s  expression  is  stroogfer,  even  to  some  appear- 
ance of  extraTagance  ;  but  I  think  may  be  fairly  enough  in- 
terpreted as  in  the  text 
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for  sale,  may  well  have  amounted  to  the  number    sect. 
asserted.  ^J^ 

Of  what  passed  at  Athens,  what  may  have  been 
the  contest  between  the  parties  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phocion,  during  this,  one  of  the  most  mo* 
ihentous  periods  of  Grecian  hbtory,  scarcely  any 
memorials  remain.  In  this  deficiency,  the  concise 
mention,  by  Diodorus,  of  the  vote  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  for  military  support  to  the  Thebans,  is 
important :  it  shows  that  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
had  gained  an  ascendancy.  But  that  vote,  it  seems 
evident,  was  never  so  acted  upon  that  any  military 
assistance  was  given  to  Thebes.  Yet  when  the 
city  was  taken,  the  fugitives  mostly  directed  their 
course  to  Athens,  as  the  refuge  in  which  they  had 
best  hope ;  and  the  result  showed  that  they  had 
ground  for  depending  upon  a  strong  feeling,  among 
the  leading  Athenians,  of  an  interest  in  their  fate. 
Information  of  the  catastrophe  arrived  in  the  season  Arr.  i.  4. 
of  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  produced  ^* 
inunediately  an  order  to  stop  that  ceremony,  held 
so  awfully  sacred.  Such  then  was  the  appre* 
hension  of  immediate  invasion  from  a  powerful 
army,  adverse  to  the  pretension  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  be  sovereins  of  Greece,  that  those  who 
had  property  in  the  country  very  generally  directed 
their  utmost  diligence  to  bring  everything  portable 
within  the  walls.  Meanwhile  an  assembly  of  the 
people  was  held.  Demosthenes  and  the  principal 
men  of  his^party  avoided  to  come  forward  ;  perhaps 
more  fearing  some  passionate  vote  of  the  multitude, 
of  which  Athenian  history  affords  so  many  exam- 
ples, than  any  vengeance  of  the  young  king  of 
Macedonia,  or  even  of  the  republican  Greeks,  his 
allies.  The  friend  of  Phocion,  Demades,  whose 
talents  as  a  speaker  were   held   by   some   even 
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CHAP,    superior  to  those  of  Demosthenes,  took  the  lead. 
I  vi^Ji^^  ^^  advised  that  an  embassy  should  be  now,  the 

i^7**"'ii    ^^^*  ^^^^  *°  Alexander,  the  ally  of  Athens,  the 
captain-general  of  Greece,  to  congratulate  him  on 
I  his  safe  return  from   the  northern  wars,  and  to 

I  apologize,  as  best  might  be,  for  the  recent  counsels 

I  of  the  government     The  embassy  accordingly  was 

voted#      Demades,   known  to  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip, 
I  and  therefore  supposed  likely  to  be  more  accep- 

table than  most  others  to  Alexander,  was  appointed 

I  Demort.de  its  chief  ^^  and  iSschines,  as  we  learn  from  De- 

cor. p.3i9.         -  - 

•d.Reuke.  ^nosthenes,  was  a  member. 

Alexander  of  course  would  be  apprized  of  the 
political  contest  at  Athens,  and,  aware  that  one 
lai^  party  was  as  decidedly  friendly  to  him  as  die 
other  was  vehemently  hostile.  Continuing  however 
to  follow  his  father's  example,  he  received  the  em- 
bassy, not  only  with  politeness,  but  with  favor. 
Professing  himself  gratified  by  it,  he  added  assu- 
rance that  notwithstanding  the  measures  which  their 
assembly  had  lately  been  persuaded  to  sanction  by 
its  decrees,  his  esteem  for  the  Athenian  people,  and 
friendly  disposition  toward  them,  remained  unshak- 
en. Yet,  whether  from  himself,  or,  required  by  a 
vote  of  the  general  confederacy  of  the  Greeks,  he 

^9  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Phocion,  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  so  prevailed  in  the  assembly  that  the  embassy 
was  composed  of  his  friends,  and  Alexander  refused  to  receive 
iJt;  but  the  dismay,  and  resulting  discontent,  on  its  return, 
were  such  that  the  party  o^  Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  giye 
way,^nd  Phocion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  second  embassy. 
It  must  be  for  the  reader  to  weigh  Plutarch's  assertion  against 
the  omission  of  all  notice  of  the  failing  embassy  by  Arrian  and 
Dlodorus.  For  the  rest  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Phocion  may 
have  been  one  of  the  embassy  with  Demades,  not  as  an  infe- 
rior, and  yet  may  have  allowed  Demades,  who,  in  all  accounts, 
had  more  the  talents  both  of  a  courtier  and  a  negotiator,  to 
be,  as  the  other  historians  say,  the  leading  speaker. 
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demanded  the  surrender  of  ten  Athenian  citizens,  8£CT« 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  common  law  of  ,^,pJJI^ 
Greece ;  accused  as  common  enemies  ;  authors 
formerly  of  the  troubles  ended  by  the  battle,  so  ca- 
lamitous to  Athens,  near  Ch»roneia,  and  recently 
of  those  which  had  produced  the  destruction  of 
Thebes.  Qf  the  ten,  the  most  known  from  remain- 
ing history  were  Demosthenes,  Chares,  Lycurgus, 
Ephialtes  and  Charidemus. 

This  demand  was  communicated,  as  we  have 
seen  was  the  custom  of  the  age,  in  a  letter  from  Al* 
exander  to  the  Athenian  people.  An  assembly  was  Dioda.tT. 
summoned,  to  consider  it*  Those  demanded,  and  pi^/^|. 
their  friends,  were  in  extreme  alarm ;  and,  even  t**^: 
among  those  not  of  their  party,  many  desired  that 
the  humiliation  of  the  republic,  and  perhaps  also 
the  severitjr  expected  toward  the  individuals,  might 
be  avoided.  But  the  austere  principles  of  Phocion 
led  him,  it  is  said,  to  insist  that,  for  the  common 
good,  those  individuals  ought  to  be  surrendered, 
and  even^to  be  forward  to  surrender  themselves. 
Where  party  was  so  violent,  as  at  this  time  at 
Athens,  and  such  pressing  interests  were  afloat,  re-  - 
ports  on  light  and  mistaken  grounds  would  gain 
currency,  and  calumnies  against  eminent  men  would 
abound.  The  fame  of  Phocion,  like  that  of  Isocra- 
tes  before  him,  has  extraordinarily  escaped  the 
spirit  of  calumny.  But  imputation  went  against 
the  two  great  orators  on  this  occasion.  Demosthe- 
nes, it  was  said,  and  his  principal  friends,  had  the 
meanness  to  solicit  favor  from  their  opponent, 
Demades,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  selP  it ; 
pledging  himself,  for  five  talents,  about  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  use  his  iitmost  interest  and  dili- 
gence to  obtain  from  Alexander,  and  his  allies,  a 
remission  of  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
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CHAP,  ten  motors.  The  currencj  of  such  a  report  tends  at 
,^!|^^  least  to  mark  the  character  of  the  times  at  Athens. 
HvL  vit.  The  character  of 'Demades  has  not  been  transmitted  • 
pure,  yet,  considering  the  common  conduct  of  his 
party,  as  well  as  what  a  just  attention  to  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  perhaps  the  best  interest 
of  his  party,  would  require,  it  may  be  believed  that 
a  bribe  would  not  be  necessary  to  lead  him  to  the 
line  of  conduct  he  took.  In  pursuance  however  of 
a  decree,  prepared,  it  is  said,  by  him,  another  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Alexander,  soliciting  that  favor 
for  the  republic,  disposed  as  it  was  to  concur  in 
everything  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation,  that 
its  obnoxious  citizens  might  be  left  to  the  judge- 
ment of  its  own  tribunals.  The  petition  or  remon- 
strance, said  to  have  been  very  ably  drawn,  pro- 
duced its  effect ;  incompletely  only  so  far  as  it  was  in- 
sisted still  that  Charidemus  should  be  banished  from 
Chap.  42,  die  territories  of  the  confederacy.  Charidemus  was 
History,  that  friend  of  Demosthenes  who  served  him  as  a 
spy  at  the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  at  the  time  of  Philip^s  death,  of 
which  he  so  diligently  and  dexterously  fonvarded 
the  intelligence.  It  has  been,  consonantly  with  all 
likelihood,  also  supposed  that  he  was  the  person 
whom  we  have  seen  formerly  eminent,  with  that 
name,  as  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  and  es- 
teemed, as  a  military  commander,  by  Iphicrates ; 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  again  find  him  eminent 
in  another  remarkable  situation. 

Amid  the  deficiency  of  our  information  concern- 
ing this  interesting  transaction,  in  which,  on  one 
side,  the  dignity  and  independency  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  on  the  other  the  authority  of  the  ge- 
neral confederacy  of  Greece,  were  implicated;  the 
usual  moderation  of  the  party  of    Demades  and 
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Phocion  seems  indicated,  and  in  the  conduct  of    sect. 
Alexander   his   father's  liberality  is  conspicuous.      ^"' 
Plutarch,  who  has  preserved  some  things  meriting 
attention  for  reasons  wide  of  his  views  in  reporting 
them,  has  attributed  to  Alexander,  on  this  occa- 
sion, an  observation  which  deserves  notice ;  that  ^«t-  ▼• 
prince,  he  says,  admonished  the  embassy  that,  in  p.  749. 
case  of  misfortune  to  him,  their  commonwealth, 
conducting  its  affairs  justly,  must  command  Greece. 
Plutarch's  object  here,  evidendy  has  been  to  raise 
his  reader's  idea  of  the   importance  still  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  stripped,  as  it  was,  of 
naval  empire  and  subject  republics ;  and  to  this  the 
story  is  justly  adapted:    but,  if  true,  and  there 
seems  no  adverse  probability,  it  clearly  marks  also 
Alexander's  just  consideration  of  the  situation  he 
held  ;  that  he  was,  not  by  violence,  but  in  all  legi* 
iimate  course,  the  successor  to  the  authority  for- 
merly held  by  the    governments  of  Athens  and 
Lacedsemon,  as  chiefs  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and 
that  this  authority,  by  being  deferred  to  a  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  not  put  out  of  course,  but  might    ' 
afterward  be  committed  to  any  other  power,  regsd, 
aristocratical,  or  democratical,  as  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  republics  of  the  Greek  nation  might 
decide. 

The  transactions  at  Athens,  quickly  known 
throughout  Greece,  were  admonition  for  the  poli^ 
tical  leaders  everywhere.  Among  the  Arcadians, 
inland  men,  depending  on  agriculture  and  not  on 
commerce,  a  bold  honesty,  with  a  mistaken  policy, 
has,  throughout  Grecian  history,  been  occasionally 
observable.  All  the  other  republics,  where  a  dis- 
position to  favor  Thebes  against  the  Macedonian 
connection  prevailed,  had  temporized ;  but  some 
Arcadian  towns  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  their 
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CHAP,  disposition  by  public  acts,  voting  succor.  The 
,^:^^  failure  however  of  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demos- 
thenes to  maintain  a  leading  influence  at  Athens, 
produced  the  immediate  downfall  of  the  cause  of 
imperial  democracy,  even  among  democracies. 
Those  of  Arcadia,  with  the  wild  despotism  peculiar 
to  that  species  of  government,  by  a  vote,  condemn- 
ed the  leading  men  who  had  persuaded  to  the 
Athenian  connection,  to  death,  as  guilty  of  treason 
by  misleading  the  public  mind.  The  Eleians  were 
more  moderate.  They  hoped,  and  it  appears  not 
without  reason,  to  find  such  liberality  in  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  that  a  decree,  which  they  passed, 
for  the  restoration  of  all  their  fellowcountrymen 
who  had  been  banished  for  their  attachment  to  it, 
or  had  fled  in  fear  of  worse,  would  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  atonement.  The  j£tolians,  generally 
characterized  as  almost  barbarians  among  the 
Greeks,  appear,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  account  of 
Arrian,  to  have  held  the  more  dignified  conduct. 
They  simply  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  to  apo- 
logize for  measures  recently  directed  by  bad  advis- 
erSy  and  to  declare  their  desire  of  future  friendship 
with  Macedonia,  and  of  concurrence  in  that  confe- 
deracy of  Grecian  republics,  of  which  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  the  head.  No  indication  appears 
of  any  purpose  of  the  Macedonian  government, 
under  Alexander,  any  more  than  formerly  under 
Philip,  to  interfere,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  and  Thebans  6ften  had  done  most  arbi- 
trarily and  violently,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
republic.  All  apologies  were  accepted.  The  La- 
cedaemonians persevering  in  refusing  to  acknowlege 
Alexander  as  captain-general  of  the  nation,  and  to 
pbce  their  contingent  of  troops  under  his  orders 
for  war  against  Persia,  no  measures  of  compulsion 
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were  taken.      Freedom  of  decision,  for  its  own  af-    sect. 
fairs,  being  allowed  to  every  state,  and  disturbance  ,^J^^ 
of  the  public  peace    only  forbidden,    quiet,    in 
uncommon    degree,    appears    to    have    prevailed 
throughout  Greece. 

Alexander  returning,  under  these  favorable  cir-  Arr.  1. 1. 
cumstances,  into  Macedonia,  the  occasion  was  i>iod.Yi7. 
judged  proper  for  a  celebration  of  that  festival,  ^•*•• 
called  the  Macedonian  Olympic,  interrupted  by 
his  father's  death.  Both  Diodorus  and  Arrian  ex- 
pressly mention  it  as  a  regular  celebration  of  the 
festival  instituted  by  Archelaus.  It  were  highly 
desirable  to  know  what,  in  such  circumstances 
especially,  passed,  of  public  importance,  at  a  meet- 
ing which  was  so  adapted  to  promote,  xir  aflbrd 
means  for,  most  important  political  measures,  in  a 
country  constituted  like  Greece.  But  the  histo- 
rians under  the  Roman  empire,  whether  treating  of 
Greek  or  Roman  a&irs,  Tacitus  almost  alone 
excepted,  have  rarely  attended  to  the  character  of 
great  political  ^neasures,  and  the  springs  of  great 
revolutions.  The  insuing  expedition  against  Persia 
and  its  consequences,  within  as  well  as  without 
Greece,  not  stopping  to  consider  the  mechanism 
which  produced  them,  seem  to  have  ingrossed  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  all  extant  antient  w<urks  on 
this  interesting  pohion  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


Summary  View  of  the  History  of  Persia,  from  the 
Reign  of  Darius  Nothus  to  the  Accession  of 
Darius  Codomannus. 


SECTION  I. 

Cifcumiiatue*  of  Persia  in   Uu  Reignt  of  Dariui  AW/i^  atul  Ar» 

taxerxu  Miemon. 

CHAP.  Jdefore  we  proceed  with  Grecian  affiurs,  a  view, 
such  as  remaining  memorials  furnish  means  for,  of 
the  recent  history  and  actual  circumstances  of  the 
vast  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  will  be  requi- 
site ;  and,  as  preparation  for  the  narrative  to  foUow^ 
more  advantageously  introduced  here  dian  in  the 
previous  general  prospect  of  the  political  circom* 
stances  of  the  then  known  world. 

When  the  victorious  progress  of  the  great  Cyrus 
first  extended  the  empire  of  the  east  to  the  verge 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  from  which  before  it  had 
been  divided  by  extensive  kingdoms,  the  Greeks, 
tho  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  acquired  in 
contests  among  themselves,  had  brought  their 
troops  into  request  as  mercenaries,  never  yet  had 
shown  themselves,  toward  the  greater  powers  of 
the  age,  a  formidable  people ;  and,  small  as  their 
states  were  severally,  with  clashing  interests,  they 
might  well  appear  to  the  mighty  conquerors  of 
little  account  among  nations. 
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But,  beside  skill  in  arms,  the  superiority  which 
the  Grecian  institutions  were  adapted  to  give 
through  cultivation  of  talents  and  advancement 
in  science,  raised  individuals  so  educated  to  notice 
and  estimation  among  the  new  lords  of  Asia.  So 
early  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius  we  have  seen 
a  Greek,  from  the  colonies  in  Italy,  principal  phy- 
sician in  the  distant  court  of  Susa.  Wherever 
indeed  we  have  light  on  ^the  practice  and  policy  of 
the  Persian  government,  we  find  it  liberal  to  per- 
sons of  the  various  nations  under  its  dominion ; 
and,  as  if  considering  itself  intitled  to  paternal 
command  and  owing  paternal  duties  everywhere, 
scarcely  distinguishing  between  those  bom  its  sub- 
jects, and  those  becoming  so,  whether  by  conquest, 
or  voluntary  submission,  or  even  as  suppliants: 
all  were  admitted  to  share  its  favors  who  might 
earn  them  by  services.  This  policy,  certainly 
adapted  to  a  system  of  conquest  and  extensive 
empire,  and  ably  used  by  the  great  Cyrus,  did 
not  however  originate  with  him,  having  long 
before  been  practised  by  the  Median  and  Assyrian 
governments. 

Nevertheless  Grecian  &me  might  have  remained 
always  limited,  as  it  was  afterward  under  the  mili- 
tary despotism  of  Rome,  tp  excellence  in  arts  and 
sciences,  but  for  the  impulse  given  by  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  especially  that  under  Xerxes ;  com- 
pelling the  ever-jarring  republics  to  submit  them- 
selves to  a  temporary  union  under  men,  fortunately 
then  reddy  among  them,  of  uncommon  talents  and 
energy.  The  supericmty  of  the  arms  and  tactics, 
peculiar  to  the  nation,  gloriously  demonstrated  under 
the  conduct  of  these  men,  in  its  defence  against  the 
unnumbered  armies  of  Persia,  forced  the  Persian 
officers,  afterward  superintending  the  western  pro- 
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CHAP,  vinces,  to  tespect  them ;  and  produced  the  poKcjr 
^^^J^^^  of  ingaging  Grecian  troops  for  the  Persian  service, 
as  they  had  before  been  ingaged  for  the  Egyptian, 
and  perhaps  others,  j6t  never  led  to  any  improver 
ment  of  the  discipline  of  the  native  troops  of  the 
empire  upon  the  Grecian  model.  The  Persian 
government,  in  the  habit  of  ccHisidering  all  nations 
as  made  to  be  its  subjects,  required  tlie  service  of 
the  people  of  its  several  provinces,  armed  and 
trained  in  their  several  ways ;  and  appears  to  have 
reckoned  that,  where  its  force  could  not  compel,  its 
wealth  might  sufficiently  command. 

Of  the  liberality  then  with  which  the  Persian 
government  would  reward  Greeks  in  its  service, 
and  maintain  faith  with  them,  even  in  unfortunate 
circumstances,  we  have  seen  eminent  examples 
in  the  instances  of  Gongylus,  the  fugitive  from 
Eretria,  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  LacedsBroon, 
and  the  illustrious  Athenian,  Themistocles.  The 
effect  of  this  policy,  highly  threatening  to  Greece, 
was  fortunately  checked  by  the  Successes  of  the 
Grecian  arms  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  ^gean  ; 
begun  under  Leotychidas  and  Xamhippus,  and 
greatly  extended  under  Cimon ;  which  to  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  self-esteem,  excited  by  the  victo- 
ries over  the  Persians,  in  Greece  itself  and  on  its 
shores,  added  the  power  of  the  opinion  that  it 
might  be  not  only  more  honorable  but  more  profitar 
Ue  to  take  plunder  in  war  against  them,  dian  to 
receive  pay  in  their  service. 

The  insuing  divisions,  however,  of  the  Greeks, 
among  themselves,  afforded  great  opportunities  for 
the  Persian  government ;  which,  as  we  have  for- 
merly seen,  were  not  wholly  neglected.  But,  under 
the  first  Artaierxes  and  the  second  Darius,  the 
energy  of  that  vast  body  became  so  slackened. 
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that  it  could  no  longer  control  its  own  limbs :  its  sect. 
provinces,  under  their  several  governors,  became  ^^ 
almost  as  much  divided  as  the  Grecian  republics ; 
and  it  was  no  longer  one  government  commanding 
a  vast  and  well-compacted  empire,  with  which 
the  Greeks  had  to  contend ;  for  equally  wars  and 
negotiations,  hostilities  and  alliances,  however  the 
king's  name  might  be  used  for  ostensible  authority, 
were  oftener  affairs  with  the  several  satraps,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other. 

The  appointment  of  the  younger  Cyrus  to  a 
superintending  command  over  all  the  western 
divisions  of  Lesser  Asia,  checking  this  irregular 
state  of  things,  made  a  great  and  alarming  change 
for  the  Greeks  ;  then  indeed  united  under  the  lead 
of  Lacedaemon,  but  far  from  disposed  to  rest  in 
such  imion.  Fortunately  however  for  them,  the 
ambition  of  Cyrus  had  a  more  immediate  and 
greater  object  than  the  conquest  of  Greece  ;  and, 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  object  it  was  im- 
portant for  him  to  conciliate  the  Greeks.  With 
the  failure  then  of  his  great  enterprize,  things 
returned  nearly  to  their  former  course ;  and,  the 
renewed  distraction  of  the  western  provinces  in- 
viting, and  the  example  of  tlie  Cyreian  Greeks, 
returned  from  the  center  of  the  empire  in  defiance 
of  its  power,  incouraging,  Agesilaus,  with  a  very 
small  army,  and  mostly  of  Asian  Greeks,  so 
succeeded  in  offensive  war  against  the  vast  empire 
of  Persia,  as  to  overrun  some  provinces,  and  alarm 
even  the  distant  throne. 

At  the  very  time  when  Cyrus  reckoned  the 
Grecian  force  in  his  army  indispensable  toward 
the  success  of  his  attempt  against  his  brother's 
throne,  there  were  Greeks  in  confidential  situations 
about  his  brother's  court.    Two  of  these,  Deinon 
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and  CtesiaSy  published  histories  of  Persia.  The 
latter  was  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  king ;  and, 
if  his  word  may  be  taken,  sometimes  employed 
in  impcMtant  state  affidrs.  Beyond  reasonaUe 
doubt  however,  in  his  medical  office,  he  was  often 
about  the  person  of  Artaxerxes.  Fragments  of 
his  work,  of  some  extent,  remain  :  of  Deinon's, 
a  quotation  or  two  only  has  been  transmitted.  But 
both  works' were  intire  before  Plutarch,  when, 
among  his  lives  of  eminent  Greeks  and  Romans, 
he  fancied  to  insert  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ; 
alone,  of  those  commemorated  in  that  work, 
completely  a  foreiner  to  both  Greece  and  Rome. 
Plutarch  professed  to  write  lives,  not  histories. 
Hut.  ▼.  Artaxerxes  cannot  have  been  his  object  either  for 
glory  of  actions,  or  for  any  eminence  of  character. 
The  variety  and  importance  of  events,  in  a  reign 
of  more  than  common  length,  over  an  empire  of 
far  more  than  common  extent,  population  and 
wealth,  were  what  would  make  his  biography 
interesting.  Plutarch  appears  to  have  consulted  and 
compared  the  works  of  Deinon  and  Ctesias ;  but 
his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  beyond  what  he  has  gathered 
from  Xenophon  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks,  is  little  more  than  a 
tissue  of  family  intrigues,  dark. plots,  private  con^ 
versations,  and  private  crimes.  What  it  affi)rds 
principally  worthy  of  historical  notice  is  the  as- 
surance, consonant  with  all  other  remaining  infor* 
mation,  that  the  Persian  government  had  fallen 
so  much  into  the  hands  of  the  eunfichs  of  the 
palace,  and  was  so  managed  by  them,  that,  even 
to  persons  with  the  advantage  of  approach  to  the 
royal  person,  which  Ctesias  possessed,  its  counsels 
would  be  hardly  known  at  all,  its  measures  but 
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imperfectly,  and  even  events  the  most  important, 
in  the  provinces,  often  very  uncertainly. 

But  little  as  came    to   public   knowlege  of  the 
counsels  of  the   court,  and  even   of   the  public 
transactions  of  the  empire,  at  any  distance   from 
the  scene  of  the  business,  yet  the  afiairs  of  the 
western  provinces,  on  which   the  Greek  colonies 
bordered,  and  among  which  Greeks  were  employed, 
became  necessarily  open  to  be  known  among  the 
Greeks,  with  more  (»-  less  exactness ;  and  generally 
with  more  than  to  persons  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire.    Judging  then  from  Plutarch's  account  of 
the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  the  discretion  of  Diodorus 
may    be    commended  for  confining  hb   narrative 
generally  to  transactions  in  which  Grecian  interests 
were    implicated,  or   Grecian    officers    employed. 
Those  transactions,  as  they  have  occurred  for  notice 
ia  the  foregoing  hbtory,  show  the  administration 
of  Artaxerxes  neither   able    nor   fortunate.     His 
contests,  or  ratlier  those  of  his  satraps,  with  the 
Greeks,  we   have  seen   far    from   glorious.    His 
attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  wholly  and  rather 
disgracefully  unsuccessful.     It  is  said  to  have  been  stnb.  u ' 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his    reign,  and  the  sorfsio. 
fifty-second  of  his  life,  that  he  undertook  in  person  f^e  8 
an  expedition  against  the  Cadusians,  inhabiting  the  i  lo'. 
country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  seas,  ahkk/ 
now   Circassia    and    Georgia.     So    ill   was    this  S^p?a5* 
expedition  planned  or  executed,  that  after  conside* 
rable    loss,    the    great  king   obtained   by  treaty, 
with  difficulty,  through  efforts  of  policy,  safety  for 
himself  and  army,  by  a  dishonorable  retreat. 

For  the  general  mildness  of  his  government, 
however,  according  to  the  concurring  assurances 
pf  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Ataxerxes  Mnemon 
was  popular;    till,  as  the  latter  says,  toward  the 
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CHAP,  end  of  his  reign,  finding  himself  lowered  in  general 
^^^^^  esteem  by  his  failures  in  military  enterprizes,  he 
turned,  whether  from  provocation  or  fear,  to  a 
course  of  cruelty.  But  as  far  as  particulars  stated 
by  those  writers  indicate,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  cruelty  of  Artaxerxes  was  not  toward  his 
people  at  large,  nor  perhaps  toward  any,  in  his 
intention,  beyond  a  just,  and  even  necessary, 
severity,  principally  exercised  against  great  men, 
disturbers  of  his  and  the  public  peace  ;  tho,  being 
after  the  manner  of  oriental  jurisprudence,  hasty, 
it  might  often  be  ill-judged,  and  thence  unjust. 
Among  those  disturbers,  his  sons  are  said  to  have 
been  eminent. .  Of  a  very  numerous  acknowleged 
male  progeny,  three  only  were  of  that  legitimate 
birth  which  qualified  them,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  for  succession  to  the  throne.  But 
so  unfortunately  unascertained  was  the  law  con- 
cerning the  course  of  succession,  that  each  of  the 
three  claimed  priority  of  right.  The  pretensions 
of  the  two  younger,  a  preference  for  primogeniture 
being  admitted  by  the  Persian  law,  are  not  apparent 
ofthif  **^'  '"  antient  accounts ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  had 
Hiftoor.  in  public  opinion  some  speciousness,  possibly 
founded  on  the  decision  in  favor  of  Xerxes,  son 
of  the  first  Darius;  for  the  old  king,  to  end  a 
dispute  so  threatening  to  the  peace,  not  of  the 
royal  family  only,  but  of  the  empire,  resorted  to 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  associating  his  eldest 
son,  Darius,  who  had  alreddy  reached  his  fiftieth 
year,  in  the  royal  dignity  and  authority. 

Thus  Artaxerxes  may  seem  to  have  done  the  office 

of  a  parent  to  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  his  son. 

But  of  this  paternal  kindness  and  not  less  of  the 

imperial  office,  Darius  is  said  presently  to  have 

Pint        shown  himself  most  imworthy.    The  circumstances. 
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as  related  by  Plutarchi  for  their  consonance  with  the    sixrr. 
general  character  of  Asiatic  history,  in  the  scantiness  ,,^>,^^ 
of  our  information  concerming  the  great  empire  in 
question,  may  deserve  some  notice. 

It  was  customary  in  the  Persian,  as,  we  find,  in 
other  eastern    courts,  for  the  king,  in  rewarding 
merit,  to  promise  the  favored  person,  for  a  present, 
whatever  he  would  ask ;  in  confidence,  no  doubt) 
supported  by  experience,  that  abu^e  of  so  wide  a 
licence  would  rarely  occur ;  the  fear  of  future  resent- 
ment, from  a  hand  unrestrained  by  law,  offering  a 
powerful  check.     But  Darius,  no  longer  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject,  equally  unrestrained  by  a  sense 
of  fear  and  of  decency,  asked  one  of  his  father^s  con- 
cubines.    If  such  an  abuse  of  confidence  would,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  be  offensive,  most  especially 
it  would  among  the  southern   Asiatics.    Neverthe- 
less Artaxerxes,  pressed,  whether  by  the  rigor  of 
the  custom  or  regard  for  his  promise,  conceded  the 
woman  demanded.     She  was  a  Greek,  of  superior 
educatioh  aud^ccomplishments ;  formerly  a  favorite 
of  Cyrus,  the  king's  brother,  taken  when  he  was 
killed ;  and  of  course  now  of  advanced  age.     Pre- 
sently however,  whether  stimulated  most  by  a  sense 
of  affront,  or  whatever  other  feeling,  Artaxerxes,  if 
before  wrong  in  concession,  now  more  so  in  exer- 
tion, took  her  away  again.     To  do  this,  and  main- 
tain it,  as  Plutarch  says  he  did,  in  giving  participa- 
tion in  dignity,  he  must  have  retained  more  than  an 
equal  share  of  autliority.     To  prevent  then,  in  all 
contingencies,  the  future  possession  of  the  woman's 
person  by  his  son,  he  caused  her  to  be  consecrated 
a  priestess  of  Aneitis,  whom  the  Greeks  considered 
as  the  Median  Diana. 

Darius  was  thus  likely  to  be   exasperated ;  and 
about  the  same  time  Teribazus,  the  most  powerful 
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CHAP.  9atrap  of  the  ^m^e^  vened  an  f;feflt 
,^^!^  •eminent  for  impoitant  wrvioes,  and  actuaUy  holding 
the  situation  <^  first  minister,  received  from  the  old 
king  an  affront,  unprovoked,  oi  a  kind  eopeoially  to 
excite  resentment.  It  was  usual,  we  have  seen,  for 
the  kings  of  Persia,  then  as  now,  to  give  ibdr 
daughters  in  marriage  to  die  gneat  «ien  of  the  em* 
pire.  Artaxenoes,  after  having  promised  oae  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Teribazus,  using  the 
power  which  the  magians  are  said  to  have  warrant- 
ed to  Camby^ses  son  of  Cyrus,  for  the  king  to  dis- 
pense even  with  the  mond  order  held  sacred  for  aU 
Persians,  married  ber  himself.  Teribazus  and 
Darius  ingaged  in  plot  together  to  aseasaioale 
Artaxerxes ;  but,  powerful  as  they  were,  to  have 
means  for  their  purpose  they  reckoned  it  necessaiy 
to  gain  S0me  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palaoe*  Que  of 
these  betrayed  them ;  and  as  they  were  proceeding 
with  a  chosen  band,  to  execute  the  abominable 
design,  they  were  met  by  the  palace-guiud ;  Teci- 
bazuGi,  resisting,  was  kiUed  on  the  .spot ;  Darius» 
with  many  of  his  accomplices,  being  taken,  was,  ia 
die  summary  course  of  Asiatic  justice,  pncseotlf 
condemned  and  executed. 

The  wretched  old  king,  having,  by  this  series  of 
shocking  circumstances,  lost  his  eldest  son,  his 
chosen  associate  and  successor,  might  perhaps 
fear  resentment  from  the  two  younger,  whoie 
claims  against  their  elder  brodier  he  had  resisted, 
rather  than  hope  for  gratitude  through  any  favor 
in  his  power.  In  a  situation  thus  to  feel  keenly 
the  want  of  a  friend,  in  whom  he  might  confide, 
he  brought  forward  Arsames,  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons,  as  his  confidential  agent  and  principal  mi- 
nisten  Of  the  legidmate  surviving  princes,  the 
younger,  Ochus,  bold  and  ambitious,  is  said  to  have 
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impressed  the  weak  mind  of  hh  elder  lurotber.  An- 
aspes,  with  apprehension  of  a  crael  death  intended 
for  dttm  by  their  father,  » to  hare  driven  him  to 
end  his  own  life  by  poison.  Ochus  remaining  then 
alooe  to  daim  the  legal  succession,  the  power,  the 
talents,  the  popularity  of  Arsan^es,  and  his  favor 
ymih  their  common  father,  still  remained  threaten- 
tag^  to  his  right ;  and,  as  Asiatic  courts  have  been 
iftroogh  all  ages  ccxistituted,  to  his  safety.  Arsames 
however  was  assassinated,  and  his  death  was  attri- 
buted 10  the  son  of  Teribazus,  in  association  with 
Ochus, 

It  was  when  the  court  was  in  this  state  (if  Plu* 
tarcb  may  be  trusted  for  the  more  secret  horrors, 
and  Diodorus  for  the  more  public  events  and  the 
dates)  that  the  great  rebellion  of  the  western  pro*  Ch.t8.i. 
▼inces  broke  out,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed ;  Hi^iy!' 
aftd  among  these  trouUes  of  his  family  and  his.  ^-,^;^^* 
empire,  in  the  next  year  (eminent  among  Grecian 
epochs  by  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  the  forty-fourth 
of  his.  reigf>,  and  about  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age, 
Artaxerxes  Miiemon  died'. 


SECTION  II. 

Reign  of  Artaxerxes  Oehut:  Fortune  of  a  Grecian  FIcmily:  RevoU  of 
Phenieia  and  Cyprus  suppressed  ;  Egypt  reconquered  .*  Admmistrution 
of  BiHg6ao  in  the  Mkut  md  of  Mentor  m  the  We^  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  Circumstances  threatening  to  Macedonia  and  all  Greete : 
Death  of  Ochus,  and  Troubles  inswng:  Accession  of  Darius  Codo- 
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OcHus  had  so  made  his  party  good  with  the  eu-     sect. 
auchs  of  the  court  that  he  was  immediately  master       '^* 


^  For  these  numbers  Diodoms,  who,  tbo  often  inexact, 
achronologer,  has  justly  obtained  general  credit  in  preference 
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CHAP,  of  the  palace.  Nevertheless,  thoxslearly  legal  heir 
^^^J;^  to  the  throne,  he  so  feared  the  power  or  the  popu- 
larity of  his  father's  spurious  progeny,  that,  to 
obviate  disturbance  from  them,  he  kept  his  death 
secret ;  and,  among  orders  in  his  name,  issued  a 
decree  associating  himself,  as  his  brother  Darius 
had  been  associated,  in  the  imperial  dignity.  In 
the  course  of  ten  months,  while  he  maintained  this 
imposture,  he  managed,  on  the  principle  and  nearly 
after  the  manner  of  the  modem  Turkish  govern- 
ment, the  assassination  of  all  his  illegitimate  bro- 
thers, to  the  number  of  eighty.  Announcing  then 
his  father's  decease,  he  assumed  the  imperial  autho- 
rity as  sole  soverein,  taking  the  nameof  Artaxerxes; 
to  intimate,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
for  on  them  is  our  dependence  for  this  portion  of 
history,  that  he  proposed  to  emulate  his  father's 
mild  virtues,  and  general  cultivation  of  peace,  which 
had  indeared  his  memory. 

What  troubles  insued,  or  whether  any,  in  the 
center,  or  on  the  northern,   eastern  or  southern 
frontier  of  his  extensive  empire,  tho  probably  all 
'  would  not  be  quiet,  the  Greeks,  our  only  inform- 
ants, appear  not  to  have  known.    Their  intelligence 
was    limited   to  the   countries   bordering  on   the 
Mediterranean,  iEgean,  and  Euxine  seas ;  a  wide 
extent    however,    where    revolt  was    throughout 
actual,  or  reddy. 
Ch.S6.i.3.      At  the  northern  point,  where  the  Euxine  and 
Ch.sri.6.  -^gean  meet,  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower  Phrj'gia, 
^.^        maintained  the  opposition  in  which,  with  the  hired 
advantage  of  Grecian  troops,  we  have  seen  him 

to  Plutarch ;  who,  for  his  desultory  kind  of  history  coherence 
of  times  being  unimportant,  has  not  scrupled  to  giye  sixty-two 
years  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  to  hto  life 
ninety-four. 
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formerly  successful.  At  the  southern  extremity,  Sfxrr. 
Egypt,  long  since  asserting  independency  under  v^IJ^ 
native  princes,  and,  notwithstanding  divisions  with- 
in itself,  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  empire 
against  it,  continued  to  baffle  them.  For  the  large 
interval,  the  early  defection  of  the  great  satrap 
Orontes  from  the  confederacy  in  revolt,  afforded 
great  relief  to  the  imperial  government ;  but  still, 
in  that  important  portion  of  the  empire,  the  adverse 
disposition  remained. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  first,  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  Ochus,  nothing  passed,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces most  within  the  sphere  of  Grecian  intelli- 
gence, of  which  any  report  has  been  transmitted ; 
unless  the  rebellion  said  to  have  been  obstinately 
and  ably  maintained  by  Datames,  satrap  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  of  which  account  remains  only  from  the 
Roman  biographer  Nepos,  should  be  attributed,  as 
seems  probable,  to  that  period.  In  the  sixth  year, 
while  the  Athenians  were  ingaged  in  that  impolitic 
and  ill- managed  war  with  their  subject-allies,  in 
which  their  great  general  Chabrias  wasted  his  life, 
and  the  profligate  Chares  acquired  the  lead,  which 
he  so  long  held,  of  the  councils  and  armies  of  the 
republic,  preparations  in  the  Phenician  harbors, 
with  undeclared  purpose,  alarmed  all  Greece,  and 
especially  Athens  ;  where,  as  formerly  it  has  Ch-se-i. 
been  observed,  the  effect  sufficed  considerably  to.Hutory. 
promote  the  disadvantageous  and  disgraceful  treaty 
of  peace,  which  the  Athenians  then  concluded 
with  those  who,  with  the  flattering  title  of  allies, 
had  been  their  subjects.  What  use  was  made 
of  tlie  naval  preparations,  which  perhaps  did  not 
equal  report,  we  have  no  information ;  but  it  was 
about  this  time  that,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Lower 
Phrygia,  the  great  land-force  was  sent  which,  with 
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CHAP,  the  aasLstance  of  hired  Grecian  troops,  and  of  the 
s^^^  talents  of  their  Theban  kader,  Pammcnes,  the 
oft^I'"^'  friend  of  Epameinondas^  the  satrap  Artabaxns 
Hutoiy.     defeated. 

It  is  likely  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Persian  government  to  alarm  the  Greeks, 
with  the  view  to  keep  their  forces  at  home ;  while 
the  object  of  its  armaments,  at  least  the  first  object^ 
was,  evidently,  not  war  with  them,  but  the  recovery 
of  its  own  revolted  provinces.  It  may  probaUy 
have  been  at  this  time  that  Ocbus  conducted^  in 
person,  as  the  mention  of  the  business  by  Isocrates 
implies,  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  in  which 
^|»^^*  success  totally  failed  him.  Nevertheless  war  was 
p.  974.*  still  prosecuted  against  the  revolted  satrs^y  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  and^  after  ttmr  years  further  resist* 
ance  the  satrap^s  financial  means  apparendy  so 
fiuled,  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  Grecian 
mercenaries.  Dismissing  them,  therefore,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  thousand,  and  leaving  his 
aatrapy,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  hospitaUe 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  fortune  of  a  Grecian  private  family,  deeply 
implicated  with  the  great  political  events  of  the 
age,  here  becomes  matter  for  history.  The  Lower 
Phrygian  or  Bithynian  satrapy,  situated  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Persian  empire,  was 
separated  from  the  capital,  not  by  great  distance 
only,  but,  by  circumstances  of  the  intervening 
provinces,  both  natural  and  political,  which  would 
make  communication  always  slow,  often  precarious^ 
and  sometimes  perhaps  nearly  impossible.  It  was 
a  critical  command,  obviously  important  and  neces- 
sarily hazardous.  For  the  great  officer  therefore 
succeeding  to  it,  whether  by  any  right  of  birth,  or 
by  pure  grace  of  the  crown,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
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obvious  prudence  to  advert  to  that  connection  ^ivith  met. 
the  Grecian  republics,  which,  not  only  his  prede*  ^ 
cessors  in  the  same  command,  but  all  the  satraps 
of  the  ivestem  provinces  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  the  habit  of  cultivating*  It  is  so  gratifying,  in 
the  course  of  eventful  history,  to  meet,  beyond 
expectation,  an  old  acquaintance  of  pleasant  charac- 
ter»  that  the  desire  is  natural  to  give  credit  to  the 
mdications  that  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia, 
was  son  of  his  predecessor  in  the  same  satrapy, 
Phamabazus,  the  associate  of  the  eminent  Athe- 
nians, Conon,  and  Iphicrates,  and  afterward  suc- 
cessively the  opponent  and  the  friend  of  Agesilaus.  Ch.S6.i.i. 
Xen<^on's  narrative  shows  that  Phamabazus  Buiaej. 
reckoned  on  a  right  to  his  satrapy,  independently 
of  the  king's  &vor.  Artabazus,  who  succeeded 
him  in  it,  had  a  son  named  Phamabazus.  On  the 
highly  probable  supposition  then  that  Artabazus 
was  son  of  the  elder  Phamabazus,  communication 
with  the  Greeks  would,  from  early  years,  be  familiar 
to  him ;  and  if  he  was  that  son  of  Phamabazus 
who,  on  occasion  of  hb  fiuher's  conference  widi  Ch.S4.i,6. 
Agesilaus,  described  by  Xenophon,  pledged  him- 
self in  friendship  to  that  prince,  and  was  afterward 
entertained  by  him  at  Lacedcemon,  he  must  have 
been  fiuniliar  with  Grecian  manners,  and  probably 
with  the  Grecian  language^    What  however  we  Diod.i.ie. 

c.  S. 
*  I  know  not  that  the  parentage  of  Artabazns  remains  men- 
tioned by  any  antient  writer ;  an  omission  wiiich)  if  he  was 
son  of  Piiamabazus,  who  in  the  preceding  command  of  the 
same  satrapy  had  so  much  communication  with  the  Greeics^ 
may  seem  extraordinary.  Nevertheless  the  circumstances  of 
Phamabazus  son  of  Artabazus,  reported  by  Arriau,  (b.  2.  c.  1.) 
on  an  occasion  which  will  occur  for  future  notice,  combined 
with  the  fact  of  the  succession  of  Artabazus  to  the  Bithynian 
satrapy,  and  the  sentiments  which  we  find  put  into  the  month 
of  the  elder  Phamabazus  by  Xenophon,  conceming  his  right 
to  that  command,  strongly  favor  the  supposition  that  Artabazus 
was  son  of  the  elder  Phamabazus. 
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CHAP,    are  assured  of  is,  that  he  married  a  Grecian  lady 
^^^I;^  of  the  iland  of  Rhodes,  recommended  to  his^  re- 
gard, it  seems  likely,  by  a  superior  understanding 
Diod,  ut     concurring  with  beauty.     The  numerous  progeny 
*"**  she  bore  him,  eleven  sons,  it  is  said,  and  ten  daugh- 

ters, indicates  the  permanence  of  his  attachment ; 
and  the  -eminence  to  which  the  connection  intro- 
duced two  of  her  brothers,  afibrded  them  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  talents  were  the  inheritance  of 
the  family. 
Demotth.  It  appears  indicated,  in  mention  of  Artabazus 
p,^^'  ^y  Demosthenes,  that  his  revolt,  so  long  main- 
tained, had  originated  in  that  kind  of  contest 
which  we  have  seen  so  ordinary  among  the  satraps, 
amounting  to  actual  war  between  them;  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  more  loyal  subject  of  the  crown. 
His  opponents,  with  possibly  better  interest  in  the 
court,  had  reddier  means  of  communication  with 

s^oroiii  ^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^"*  ^^  *®  report  of  Xenophon,  his 
Hiitorf.  predecessor  Pharnabazus,  whose  character  remains 
altogether  advantageously  represented,  declaring 
he  should  not,  in  certain  cases,  scruple  decided 
opposition  to  the  chief  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  this 
extreme  possibly  Artabazus  may  at  length  have 
proceeded.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous 
and  persevering  measures  pursued  by  Ochus,  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  fly  from  his  satrapy, 
one  of  his  wife's  brothers,  Memnon,  accompanied 
him  to  the  Macedonian  court.  Another,  Mentor, 
with  four  thousand  Grecian  soldiers  under  his 
orders,  ingaged  in  the  service  of  Nectanebos  king 
of  Egypt. 

But  while  one  of  the  most  distant  provinces  was 
thus  recovered  to  the  Persian  empire,  new  revolt 
was  brooding  in  a  quarter  where  hostility  would 
be  far  more   dangerous,  and  loss  of  territory  far 
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more  injurious.  At  this  time,  hardly  twelve  years  sect. 
since  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  of  the  ^  ^^' 
west,  the  cities  of  Phenicia  are  represented  in  a 
state  of.  riches  and  prosperity,  and  even  freedom, 
largely  indicating,  that  the  terms  granted  them,  on 
returning  to  allegiance,  had  been  favorable,  and 
that,  in  the  administration  insuing,  the  old  liberality 
of  the  Persian  system  had  not  been  discontinued 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus :  Sidon  appears  to  have 
been  the  wealthiest  mart  then  in  the  known  world, 
unless  Carthage  might  surpass  it.  Nevertheless,  a 
new  rebellion  arose,  in  manner  marked  by  Diodo- 
rus  concisely  but  perspicuously,  and  with  all  conso- 
nance to  probability.  The  governing  satrap  had  his 
residence  at  Sidon,  in  a  splendid  palace  belonging 
to  the  crown,  with  a  paradise,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
taining a  pleasure-garden,  and  an  adjoining  park 
for  beasts  of  chace.  His  business  appears  to  have 
been  to  receive  the  regulated  tribute  ;  to  transmit 
what  was  to  go  to  the  royal  treasury  ;  with  the  rest 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  military  force  for  keeping 
the  public  peace  ;  and  to  interfere  with  arbitrary 
authority  wherever  that  peace  might  be  threatened: 
but,  under  this  impending  control,  the  country, 
with  a  constitution  of  republican  character,  was 
governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  according  to  its 
own  laws  and  customs.  Nor  Sidon  alone,  but 
every  Phenician  city  appears  to  have  had  its  own 
municipal  government,  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
independency ;  and  all  were  united  under  a  supreme 
council,  composed  apparently  of  deputies  from  each. 
It  may  seem  then  to  have  been  beyond  liberality, 
rather  negligence  or  weakness  in  the  satrap,  which 
allowed  this  subordinate  government  to  form  for 
itself  a  new  capital,  where  the  supreme  council 
held  its  sessions;  the  purpose  apparently  having 
vofi.  vu.  39 
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CHAP,  been  to  withdraw  itself  from  his  inspection,  and  its 
^^^i^^  proceedings  from  his  reddy  knowlege.  Thus  arose 
Diod.i.  the  town  called  Tripdis,  Tripletown,  from  the 
strab.i.  *  three  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre  and  Aradus,  having  con- 
^^'  tributed  principally  to  its  construction  and  popu- 

lation* These  circumstances  considered,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful,  that  the  satrap,  whether  the 
same,  or  rather  a  sucessor,  possibly  erring  as  much 
now  in  rigor  as  before  in  easiness,  should  earn  the 
imputation  from  among  those  who  had  been  so 
indulged,  of  acting  according  to  the  historian's 
phrase^  injuriously  and  proudly. 
Diod.i.i6»      But  before  the  severer  course  was  resorted  to  by 

c*41»  . 

the  satrap,  the  plan  of  rebellion  seems  to  have 
been  alreddy  formed,  and  great  preparation  for 
acting  upon  it  made.  The  revolters  not  only  were 
largely  provided  with  arms,  but  had  a  considerable 
fleet  at  their  command  ;  whether  gaining  to  their 
party  that  large  portion  of  the  royal  navy  which 
Phenicia  commonly  furnished,  or  using  only  the 
means  which  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  ports  afforded*  But  moreover  communication 
had  been  so  held  with  the  king  of  £g}'pt,  and 
apparently  also  with  the  satrap  of  Lower  Phr)'gia, 
that  alliances  had  been  formed,  or  wer«  reddy, 
with  those  avowed  enemies  of  Persia.  The  title 
of  king,  with  which  Tennes,  the  chief  of  the 
Sidonians  was  qualified,  would  not  mark  rebellion 
i^inst  the  great  king,  soverein  of  the  Persian 
.  empire,  who,  we  find,  allowed  many  princes,  his 
vassals,  to  hold  it,  but  it  implies  combination  and 
order,  civil  and  military,  among  the  revolters,  over 
whom  he  presided. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things 
when  one  important  link  in  the  chain  of  revolt  was 
broken,  by  the  necessity  to  which  Artabazus  was 
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reduced  of  abandoning  his  satrapy.  That  event, 
highly  threatening  to  the  Phenician  revolters, 
would  be  alarming  also  for  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Nectanebos.  Eg)'pt  could  hardly  be  invaded  by  a 
power  to  which  Phenicia  was  hostile.  It  was 
therefore  highly  important  for  Nectanebos  to  sup- 
port the  Phenicians,  and,  at  the  request  of  Tennes, 
he  allowed  Mentbr,  with  the  Greeks  under  his 
command,  whom  he  had  higaged  for  service  in 
Egypt,  to  stop  at  Sidon. 

•The  sequel  is  very  defectively  related  by  the 
historian..  A  force  being  acquired  so  considerable 
among  Asiatic  armies  as  four  thousand  Greeks, 
with  a  commander  of  ability  before  and  afterward 
conspicuous,  no  military  measure  is  noticed  as 
following.  But  the  king  of  Persia,  Ochus,  whether 
before  yielding  to  indolence,  which  has  been 
imputed,  or  rather,  as  seems  probable,  embarrassed 
by  circumstances  of  his  wide  empire,  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  had  now  resolved  to  take,  in  person, 
on  the  spot,  the  direction  of  arms  and  negotiations 
in  the  troubled  western  parts.  In  a  constitution 
like  that  we  have  observed  in  Phenicia,  party- 
divisions  would  rarely  fail.  Comparing  what  we 
are  infortned  of  events  now  with  what  we  have 
heretofore  seen  ordinary  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, it  may  appear  even  probable  that  Tennes 
found  himself  and  all  his  party  needing  support 
against  fellowcitizens  more  than  against  all  other 
enemies.  Whether  the  first  overture  went  from 
him,  or  came  from  the  king  of  Persia,  Mentor  was 
gained.  The  soverein  of  the  Persian  empire  and 
the  subordinate  prince  of  Sidon  came  to  terms, 
and  the  city  of  Sidon  returned  under  the  Persian 
dominion.  According  to  the  historian  numerous 
executions  followed,  ending  with  that  of  Tennes 
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cHAf.    himself,  ordered  by  Ochus    in   pure  wantonness 
^^^'     of  cruelty  and  ill  faith ;  the  Sidonians  destroyed 


themselves  and  their  families  to  the  number  of 
forty  thousand  persons,  each  firing  his  own  house  ; 
and  immense  wealth  came  to  the  royal  coffers 
from  the  sale  of  ruins,  among  which  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  richest  city  of  the  world  were  melted. 
The  credit  due  to  this  part  of  the  story  must  be 
left  to  the  judgement  of  those  versed  in  Asiatic 
history,  and  familiar  with  the  manner  and  character 
of  the  writer.  It  is  however  ascertained  that  Men* 
tor,  and  the  Greeks  under  him,  did  not  fear  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  a  soverein  so  represented  a 
monster ;  and,  for  what  may  have  been  fictitious 
and  what  exaggerated,  in  the  extant  reports  of  his 
actions  and  character,  the  sequel  will  at  least  assist 
conjecture. 

Among  the  Phenician  towns,  and  probably  within 
each,  was  a  party  for,  and  a  party  against,  the 
revolt;  and  not  Tennes  alone  was  accused  of 
treachery.  In  the  want  of  union,  therefore,  when 
Si^on  was  reduced,  the  other  towns,  being  little 
capable  of  resistance,  yielded  without  an  effort 
^^•*-  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  tho  the  Sidonians  are 
said,  with  their  to^^n  to  have  burnt  all  their  ships, 
yet  the  Persian  king  had  presently  a  fleet  superior 
to  any  of  the  age;  unless  the  Carthaginian,  not 
likely  to  come  within  contact,  should  be  excepted. 
Either  then  the  report  of  that  destruction  was 
fictitious,  or  the  many  other  seaports  of  Phenicia 
and  Syria  repaired  it ;  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  civil 
contest,  or  perhaps  through  loyalty  to  Ochus, 
with  reddy  zeal  ;  for  of  his  cruelty,  through  all 
the  sequel  of  his  reign,  no  specified  example  is 
found. 
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A  commanding  fleets  however,  inabled  him  to    sect. 
proceed  from  the  recovery  of  Phenicia  to  that  of  ,^j!J;^^ 
the  island  of  Cyprus.     The  population  there  was  Diod.i.i6. 
mostly  Grecian  ;  yet,  not  Mentor  only,  bred  in  a  ** 
satrap's  court,  but  other  Greeks,  of  the  highest 
character   among   the   republics,  ingaged    in   his 
service.      Superior  forces   of  sea  and  land  thus 
cooperating,  the  whole  island  was  soon  reduced  to 
acknowlege  again  the  sovereinty  of  the  Persian 
king.    Apparently  there  was  little  bloodshed,  all 
being  quickly  setded  by  a  liberal  composition.    The 
nine  cities  of  the  island,  allowed  to  hold  their  several 
municipal  governments,  were  each  placed  under 
the  superintendency  of  a    chief   of  a  party,  an* 
swerable  for  due  remittance  of  the  tribute  to  the 
supreme  government  of  the  empire.    These  appear 
to  have  been  mostly  Greeks,  and  they  mostly  took 
the  title  of  king*. 

' — £i(  r^v  KMTpov  s^teii&ac  ^^'irryws  0tMiuva  rov  A^iivoToy  xai 
Eua/opav.     Diod.  16.  42. 

Korcl  r4v  Kbcpov  SecXof&iv&nr  roXiepxwf&ivwv  C€*  Euee^opov  mci 
♦uxibivof,  X.  r.  t.     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  46. 

k  seems  to  have  been  reasoDablj  doubted  among  the  critics 
whether  this  mention  of  the  name  of  Phocion,  tho  twice 
occnrring  in  onr  copies  of  Diodonis,  should  be  taken  for 
evidence  that  the  f^eat  Athenian  statesman  and  patriot,  the 
friend  of  Isocrates  and  Philip,  lent  himself  for  hire  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Persia,  for  the  subjugation  of  Grecian  settlements. 
Plutarch,  who  has  given  that  eminent  man  militaiv  fame 
unnoticed  bj  any  other  writer,  mentions  nothing  of  his  com- 
manding in  Cyprus.  Cornelius  Nepos  sa^s,  that,  tho  he 
commanded  armies  often,  yet  no  account  of  his  military  ser* 
vices  remained ;  meaning  perhaps  no  detailed  account ;  for 
testimony  to  his  ability  and  success  in  military  command  in 
Eubcea  remains  to  us  at  this  day,  as  observed  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  this  history,  from 
.£schines.  Whether  then,  in  the  passages  above  cited,  Dio- 
doms  has  intended  the  great  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  or 
some  other  person  of  the  name  of  Phodon,  or  his  transcribers 
have  corrupted  a  name  of  nearly  the  same  orthography,  must 
be  left  m  doubt 
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CHAP.  The  possession  of  Cyprus,  after  that  of  Syria  and 
.^^.^^^  Phenicia,  was  principally  necessary  toward  the 
Persian  king's  next  object,  the  recovery  of  Egypt. 
He  could  now,  without  interruption,  supply  and 
assist,  by  sea,  his  own  forces  acting  there,  and  pre*^ 
elude  such  advantages  to  his  enemies.  The  en- 
terprize  nevertheless  was  of  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  the  amount  of  which  may  be  estimated,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  failure  of  great  efforts  to 
accomplish  it  in  former  reigns,  repeated  in  the 
course  of  above  sixty  years  since  the  revolt.  Gre- 
cian troops  had  been  formerly  employed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  most  eminent  Grecian  generals  ; 
but  they  had  been  opposed  by  Grecian  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  had  also 
had  some  of  the  most  eminent  Grecian  generals  in 
their  service ;  at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
king  of  Lacedasmon,  Agesilaus. 

It  seems  likely  that  Ochus,  bred  in  the  center  of 
the  empire,  separated  by  the  great  desert  from  the 
provinces  communicating  immediately  with  the 
Greeks,  would  not  reddily  believe  the  superiority 
of  the  Grecian  military,  and  thence,  in  his  first 
Uoo:.  Or.  expedition  against  Egypt,  may  have  incurred  the 
disgrace  noted  by  Isocrates,  who  says  he  earned 
there  the  character  of  being  unfit  either  to  preside 
over  an  empire,  or  to  command  an  army.  He  gain- 
ed however  a  lesson  from  which  he  showed  him- 
self capable  of  profiting.  His  resource  was  certain- 
ly not  the  most  honorable  for  the  Persian  name, 
nor  without  obvious  hazard  to  the  empire ;  but  it 
was  perhaps,  in  the  decay  of  the  Persian  military 
system,  and  in  the  circumstances  altogether  in 
which  the  empire  had  devolved  to  him,  what  alone 
could  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  The 
season  was  favorable  for  ingaging  Grecian  troops  of 
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the  best  quality  of  those  who  could  be  expected  to    sect. 
go  out  for  hire  ;  that  remission  of  the  sacred  war  .^^^ 
in  Greece  then  occurring,  and  that  consequent  sus-  B.C.361. 
pension  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks  against  one-  ^  •^^'^•*- 
another,  which  preceded  the  war,  soon  after  beyond 
all  expectation  breaking  out,  of  Olynthus,  support- 
ed by  Athens,  against  Macedonia.      Then  it  was 
that  Persian  agents,  as  formerly  related,  went  to  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  to.  hire   troops;  and  two  men  ^^■'^* 
of  the  first  eminence  in  two  of  the  principal  repub-  Hiitory. 
lies,  Lacrates  of  Thebes,  and  Nicostratus  of  Argos, 
were  ingaged  as  commanders.      It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Thebans  sent  their  begging 
embassy  to  the  Persian  court ;  perhaps  not  then  at 
its  usual  residence  beyond  the  great  [desert,  but,  on 
account  of  the  great  objects  of  business  in  view, 
within  reddier  reach  from  Greece,  in  Syria.     The 
circumstances  alreddy  noticed  were  obviously  fa- 
vorable, and  might  even  invite  such  a  solicitation  ; 
so  that  we   may  reasonably  believe   the  historian 
that  the 'embassy  was  successful,  obtaining  for  the 
republic  it  represented    what,  in   modem  times, 
would  be  called  a  subsidy.      The   Grecian  force 
ingaged  for  the  Persian  service  all  passed  by  sea 
to  Sidon  ;  where  joining  the  troops  under  Mentor, 
the  largest  Grecian  army  was  formed  that  perhaps 
ever  was  employed  in  a  forein  service. 

Providing  thus  the  most  effective  military  means,  B.C.360. 
Ochus  seems,  in  the  historian's  plain  and  probable  ^^•^^'5^-*- 
account,  to  have  taken  ably  and  vigorQusIy  the  bMt 
measures  for  obviating  danger  to  himself  and  tiis 
empire  from  such  an  engine  as  an  army  of  foreiners. 
He  assembled  an  Asiatic  army,  balancing  by  num- 
bers, in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  Greek  in  discipline.      Dividing  then  his  l>iod.i.i6, 
Grecian  troops  among  his  Asiatics,  he  gave  separate 
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CHAP,  commands  to  Nicostratus,  Lacrates  and  Mentor^ 
^^^[J^  and  associated  with  each  a  Persian  coUegue.  Jea- 
lousies, which  such  an  arrangement  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce,  arose,  and  proceeded  to  a  very 
threatening  extreme ;  yet  Ochus,  holding  the  com- 
mand in  chief  himself,  observed  all  so  watchfully*, 
and  interfered  so  judiciously,  while  he  checked  the 
evil  of  the  spirit,  fostering  the  good,  that  he  not 
only  obviated  the  danger  from  contention  among 
oneanother,  but  excited  in  the  Asiatics  an  emula* 
tion  in  action  against  the  enemy,  which  even  drew 
praise  from  the  Greeks.  The  difficulties,  which 
the  nature  of  the  invaded  country  opposed,  were 
singular ;  and  those  arising  from  the  skill  and  valor 
of  the  enemy  are  also  mentioned  as  great  Diodo- 
rus  ascribes  the  former  success  of  NectaneboS 
against  the  armies  of  Ochus  to  the  abilities  of  Dio- 
phantus,  an  Athenian,  and  Lamius,  a  Spartan  gene- 
Diod.i.i«.  ral.  These,  in  the  delay  of  further  measures 
^  '  against  him,  had  been  dismissed :  but  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Greeks  had  been  retained,  or  newly 
ingaged,  under  another  Grecian  general,  Cleinius 
of  Cos.  The  overbearing  force,  however,  of  the 
Persian  army,  directed  by  the  abilides  of  the  Gre- 
cian generals  serving  in  it,  and  supported  by  an 
unfailing  treasury,  succeeded  as  might  be  expected. 
Cleinius  was  killed  in  an  early  ingag^ment.  The 
Greeks  in  the  Egyptian  sen  ice  then  seem  to  have 
become  extensively  reddy  to  desert  or  betray  it ; 
o.  61.  and  Nectancbos,  driven  •  successively  ttom  all 
tht  strong  holds  of  his  country,  fled  into  Ethiopia. 
Thus  Eg}'pt,  alienated  above  sixty  years,  was,  in  a 
few  montlis,  recovered  to  the  Persian  empire. 

^  Auro^  Si  (i  /3atfiXsu()  r^v  XoHn)v   ^uvofuv  l^&iv,  l^^pfuc   roiig 
SXm(  r^fMtfi,  X.  r.  f.     Diod.1.  16.  c.  47. 
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In  this  expedition  Ochus  gained  extensive  credit  sect. 
among  the  Greeks  for  talent,  exertion,  and  libe-  ^^v^ 
rality.  The  Egyptians  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  ^^<^'  "i>id- 
of  him  generally  so  well.  His  ill  success  against 
them  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  after  so  many 
previous  failures  of  the  Persian  arms  in  repeated 
efforts  during  half  a  century,  seems  to  have  led 
them  to  designate  the  ineflScacious  perseverence  by 
representing  him,  in  hieroglyphical  symbol,  as  an 
ass;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  called  him 
commonly  the  ass.  If  then  the  historian  Deinon,  Piat.de  !•. 
a  cotemporary,  as  quoted  by  Plutarph,  should  be  IT^es.*'* 
believed,  he  resented  this  insult  with  wit,  impru- 
dence, and  iUiberality ;  all  especially  unbecoming 
.  a  great  prince :  '  Your  ass,'  he  said,  *  shall  eat 
*  your  god,'  and  so  he  had  their  sacred  ox,  the 
representative  of  their  god  Apis,  butchered  and 
served  at  his  table.  Possibly  some  violence  against 
the  Egyptian  superstitions  may  have  furnished 
foundation  for  this  story ;  which  however  must  re- 
main, like  most  of  the  many  stories  of  witty  words, 
reported  by  antient  writers,  and  often  the  facts  con- 
nected with  them,  uncertain  whether  they .  should 
not  be  principally  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reporters.  It  was  not  till  after  his  successes 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  him  another  symbol  and 
name,  the  sword ;  by  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
still  in  his  age,  they  distinguished  him  in  their 
catalogue  of  the  Persian  kings ;  he  says,  for  bis 
cruelties,  but  specifying  none  ;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Diodorus,  it  might  rather  seem  to  have 
been,  as  indeed  the  symbol  itself  implies,  for  his 
military  successes,  and  the  vigor  of  conduct  by 
which  they  were  obtained. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  the  oriental  courts,  from 
times  beyond  history,  to  commit  occasionally  the 
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CHAP,  highest  public  offices,  civil  and  even  military,  to 
v-Jv^  eunuchs :  even  the  great  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon,  approved  this  policy.  A  eunuch,  named 
Bagoas,  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  bom,  was 
the  coUegue  of  Mentor  in  military  command,  in 
the  war  of  Egypt  The  account  of  him  altogether 
marks  uncommon  vigor  of  mind,  with  a  temper 
of  some  violence,  but  capable  of  ^correcting  itself. 
His  dissensions,  as  reported  by  Diodorus,  first 
with  the  Theban  general,  Lacrates,  and  then  with 
his  coUegue,  Mentor,  supported  by  the  troops  on 
each  side,  were  of  the  most  ruinous  tendency  to* 
his  soverein's  service  ;  and,  on  the  latter  occasion, 
his  own  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  Reckoning 
then  that  he  owed  his  preservation  to  Mentor's 
generosity,  with  reconciliation  a  friendship  grew 
between  them,  which  was  ever  faithfully  maintained 
by  both.  The  historian's  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Ochus  also,  in  a  business  so  critical,  when  it 
was  most  important  for  him  to  have  the  best  ser- 
vices, and  completest  cooperation  of  all  under  him, 
implies  temper  and  judgement.  Notwithstanding 
any  misconduct  into  which  passion  or  mistake  or 
both,  had  led  those  two  eminent  persons,  he 
conceived  so  highly  of  them  that,  on  returning  to 
his  capital,  he  made  Bagoas  his  prime  minister, 
and  he  committed  to  Mentor  a  command  more 
extensive  than  had  ever  before  been  intrusted  to 
any  subject;  not  excepting  that  given  by  the 
partiality  of  the  second  Darius  to  his  favorite  son 
Diod.  1.16.  Cyrus.  It  is  said  to  have  included  all  the  western 
'  provinces  of  the  empire  firom  the  Euxine  sea  to 
the  border  of  Ethiopia.  In  farther  favor  then 
he  not  only  pardoned  the  rebellion  of  Mentor's 
brother-in*law,  Artabazus,  but  restored  him  to  the 
satrapy  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  advanced  Memnon, 
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brother  of  Mentor,  who  had  fled  with  Artabazus,  sect. 
to  offices  of  trust  and  power.  Evidently,  like  the  .^^pIJ:^^ 
younger  Cyrus,  he  saw  the  general  superiority  of 
the  Grecian  character,  and  he  appears  equally  to 
have  used  it  with  generosity,  dignity  and  discretion. 
His  liberality  in  rewarding  that  part  of  his  Grecian 
army,  which,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he 
dismissed,  would  promote  that  honorable  report 
of ,  him,  in  his  own  age,  which,  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  indicates  to  have  prevailed,  and  would 
facilitate  the  levy  of  Grecian  troops  for  htm  in  the 
'sequel,  when,  as  the  same  narrajdve  implies,  he 
used  their  services  even  in  the  interior  of  his 
empire. 

If  Diodorus  should  be  believed,  Ochus,  re- 
turning from  the  war  of  Egypt  to  his  capital, 
•abandoned  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  reign,  abov^ 
eleven  years,  to  luxury  and  idleness ;  committing 
tiie  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  the  body  of  his 
empire,  eastward  of  the  great  desert,  wholly  to 
Bagoas,  in  the  western  provinces  to  Mentor.  All 
however  that  seems  reasonably  to  be  inferred  is, 
that  no  wars,  or  material  troubles,  disturbed  the 
center  and  east  of  the  empire,  or  none  of  which 
information  reached  the  Greeks.  Of  wars  with 
some  of  the  northern  nations,  however,  we  find 
notice ;  and  the  historian  meqtions  that  Ochus 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  Grecian  troops,  which 
Mentor  forwarded  to  him  as  his  occasions  required ; 
thus  implying  that  his  diligence,  and  watchfulness, 
and  vigilance,  and  just  policy,  which  had  been  so 
adfvantageous  in  the  Egyptian  war,  did  not  after* 
ward  wholly  cease.  That  the  business  of  the 
west  meanwhile  was  ably  and  faithfully  conducted, 
under  the  administration  of  Mentor,  the  Greeks 
had    more    opportunity    to    know.      Everywhere 
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CHAP,  throughout  his  extensive  viceroyalty,  the  rebellious 
s^^:!^^!^  and  contumacious  were  brought  to  order ;  and  the 
order  was  such  that  the  country  florished  under 
it.  Never,  since  the  march  of  the  army  under 
Xerxes  to  Greece,  had  the  Persian  empire  shown 
itself  so  formidable.  Egypt  and  Cyprus  being 
recovered,  and  subordination  throughout  the  west 
*  of  'Asia  restored,  the  Persian  government  could 
again  extend  its  arms  into  Europe.  The  effectual 
check  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  Perinthus 
Diod.1.16.  and  Byzantium,  evidently  came  from  Persia,  and 
^^^''^'»  was  probably  managed  by  Memnon,  whose  com- 
Arist. '  mand  is  mentioned  by  Aristode,  as  well  as  by 
DiSri.17.  Diodorus,  to  have  extended  to  the  Propontis. 
c.50,51.  Under  this  vigorous  administration  it  was  that 
the  Persian  eourt  became  the  ally  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  in  opposition  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  including  a  balancing 
party  in  Athens  itself,  which  preferred  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  that  of  the 
Athenian  Many,  under  the  patronage  of  Persia. 
The  fjavorite  project  of  Isocrates,  for  composing 
the  troubles  of  Greece  by  uniting  the  nation  in  war 
against  Persia,  had  originated,  evidently,  during 
the  weak  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  when  the 
successes  of  the  preeks  in  the  service  of  Cyrus, 
and  those  afterward  obtained  by  Agesilaus,  aferded 
incouragement  for  it.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Ochus 
farther  incouragement  arose,  from  the  defeat  of 
his  first  measures  against  Egypt,  and  the  insuing 
revolt  of  Phenicia  and  Syria.  It  was  when  thus 
almost  all  the  west  of  the  empire  was  in  rebellion, 
that  Isocrates  addressed  to  the  king  of  Macedonia 
that  styled  the  oration  to  Philip,  wherein  those 
circumstances  are  mentioned  as  existing.    Probably 
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none  understood  better  than  Is(>crates  the  particular  sect. 
interests  of  Athens,  and  the  complicated  politics  v,^.^!^ 
of  all  Greece ;  but  Philip  would  have  earlier  and 
better  information  of  a&irs  in  Asia,  and  of  the 
characters  of  men  in  leading  situations  there. 
Apparently  he  bore  patiently,  with  little  answer,  or.ad 
his  venendble  friend's  reproaches,  on  a  subject  on  '^ 
which  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  open  • 
himself  in  writing.  The  new  aspect,  which,  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  west  of  the  Persian 
empire  assumed,  would  itself  be  an  answer  for 
him  to  Isocrates,  and  the  more  important  cir- 
cumstances would  be  known  to  all  Greece  ;  while 
also  the  intimacy  maintained,  between  the  leaders 
of  the  high  democratical  party  at  Athens  and  the 
Persian  court,  or  the  governors  of  its  provinces, 
through  \<rhom  possibly  alone  any  communication 
may  have  existed,  was  notorious.  Then  followed 
the  bold  and  extensive  project  of  the  singularly 
able  orator  politician,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia ;  a  project  which 
would  have  been  rash  and  unwise,  but  for  assurance 
of  support  from  Persia,  and  confidence  in  the 
satis&ction,  not  perhaps  of  all,  but  of  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  his  party,  his  Theban  friends  especially, 
with  the  great  king's  patronage.  Philip,  even  after 
his  complete  success  against  the^  combination  within 
Greece,  thought  the  state  of  things  not  such 
(for  so  the  third  and  last  of  the  extant  letters  of 
Isocrates  to  him  clearly  indicates)  that  he  should 
be  led  to  offensive  war  against  Persia.  The 
former  obstacles  to  political  union  in  Grreece  were 
indeed,  in  large  amount,  removed ;  but  the  jarring 
spirit  still  was  extensive  there.  So  much  the 
funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes  largely  shows ; 
while  Persia,  with  all  her  provinces  obedient,  still 
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possessed  all  the  vigor  to  whidi  she  had   been 
lately  raised.    Isocrates,  in  the  letter  last  mentionedy 
shows  himself  aware  that  Philip  continued  to  differ 
from  him  in  opinion  concerning  war  with  Persia ; 
and  thence  he  proceeded  to  declare  that,  but  for 
his  extreme  elderhood,  he  would  take  the  journey 
to  Macedonia,  to  confer  with  the  king  on   the 
I       subject  on  which  he  had  been  so  many   years 
so  emest,  and  always  with  full  persuasion    that 
what  he  advised  could  alone  save  Greece   from 
destmction. 
B.C.339*       Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  the  year 
Diod.  1.17!  following  that  of  the  batde  of  Chaeroneia,  the  twelfth 
c.  5.        2fter   the  conquest  of  Egypt,   Artaxerxes  Ochus 
king  of  Persia  died  ;  the  historian  says  poisoned  by 
his  minister  and  favorite  Bagoas.    It  has  failed  few 
writers  of  the  history  of  princes  to  find  occasion  for 
noticing  the  frequency  of  the  imputation  of  their 
death  to  poison,  and  the  general  uncertainty  of  such 
imputation.    Arses,  said  to  have  been  the  youngest 
son  of  Ochus,  was  raised  to  the  throne.    All  his 
other  sons  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the  fate 
which,  after  so  many  ages,  remains  common  for 
persons  in  their  unfortunately  lofty  situation  among 
the  Asiatic  realms,  and  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
even   in  Europe ;    wherefore,  tho   neither    their 
number  is  mentioned,  nor  whether  poison  or  what 
else  was  the  instrument,  yet  that  they  were  put  to 
death  may  appear  not  improbable;   and,  lEkigoas 
continuing  to  hold  the  ofiice   of  prime  minister, 
it  must  seem  that  all  measures  of  importance  would 
have  at    least  his    sanction.      Yet  there  are  ac- 
companying st<Mies  which  must  throw  doubt  large- 
ly over  these  anecdotes  of  the  Persian  court,  were 
they  not  in  themselves  open  to  much  doubt.    Dio- 
dorus  says  it  was  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  god  Apis,   twelve  years  before,  and  the 
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contempt  altogether  expressed  by  Ochus  for  the 
Egyptian  superstitions,  that  Bagoas,  after  having 
conducted  the  affiurs  of  the  empire  ably  and  fiedth* 
fully  twelve  years^  murdered  his  soverein,  through 
whose  favor  he  held  his  lohy  situation*  But  this, 
it  appears^  did  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  after-ages 
for  strange  stories,  ^ian,  not  indeed  a  historian, 
but  a  professed  story-teller,  has  not  scrupled  to  re-  $ 
late  that  Bagoas  gave  the  mangled  flesh  of  the  body 
of  Ochus  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  the  bones  to 
be  made  into  sword-hilts ;  yet  that  he  injoyed  this 
delicious  i^venge  of  the  honor  of  his  ox-god  but  in 
secret,  causing  another  body  to  be  publickly  buried 
with  royal  honors  for  that  of  the  king.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  the  history  of  litterature,  and  a  just  estimate 
of  the  credit  so  very  variously  due  concerning  poll* 
tical  and  military  matters,  and  historical  facts  gene- 
rally, to  those  whom  the  modem  learned  have  so  ge* 
nerally  ranked  together  as  classical  writers,  that  this 
story,  unknown  or  rejected  by  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
and  even  Justin,  has  been  so  £Eir  noticed  here. 

Arses  lived  only  to  the  third  year  after  his  eleva-  Diod.i.i7. 
tion ;  destroyed  then,  according  to  report,  by  Ba-  sJHb.i.i5. 
goas,  who  remained  always  prime  minister.    A  fti'??  j  ^ 
prince,  descended,  according  to  Diodorus,  from  the  b.C.336. 
second  Darius,  by  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
and  the  younger  Cyrus,  (but,  as  Xenophon's  ca* 
count  implies,  by  a  different  mother)  had  escaped 
the  proscriptions  of  the  royal  family  under  both  the 
late  reigns.    Not  only  spared  by  Ochus,  but,  for 
military  merit,  in  war  with  the  fierce  nations  of  the 
northern  frontier,  raised  to  the  satrapy  of  Armenia, 
he  had  maintained  friendship  with  Bagoas,  who 
favored  his  succession  to  the  dirone.    Before  called 
Codomannus,  he  now  took  the  name  of  Darius.    It 
would  hardly  be  with  the  same  view  with  which 
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CHAP.  Bagoas  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  helpless  youth 
^^J^J^  of  Arses  to  the  abler  age  of  his  elder  brother,  that  a 
prince  ia.  the  vigor  of  manhood,  versed  in  the 
business  of  government,  and  eminent  as  a  soldier, 
would  have  in  preference  the  support  of  a  wily  poli- 
tician ;  yet,  according  to  Diodorus,  Bagoas,  who  had 
found  himself  unable  to  govern  young  Arses,  propos- 
ed to  govern  Darius.  Very  soon  after  the  elevation 
of  Darius,  however,  he  died  ;  and  the  story  transmit- 
ted is*  that,  attempting  to  administer  a  poisoned 
potion  to  the  king,  he  was  compelled  by  him  to 
drink  it  himself.  How  these  circumstances  should, 
with  any  certainty,  b©  known,  is  left  for  conjecture ; 
and  te  reconcile  them  with  other  reported  circum- 
stances, of  reddier  notoriety,  has  been  omitted  by 
the  historian.  Friendly  correspondence  between 
the  minister  Bagoas  and  the  Grecian  satrap  Mentor, 
appears  to  have  remained  uninterrupted  while  the 
former  lived ;  and  yet,  after  his  death,  not  only  the 
great  viceroyalty,  first  committed  to  Mentor,  by 
Ochus,  was  continued  to  him,  but  the  favor  and 
confidence  with  which  he  was  honored  by  Darius 
9  appear  to  have  equalled  that  injoyed  under  any  for- 
mer prince,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  were 
extended  to  his  &mily  after  him.  Under  his  go- 
vernment the  west  of  the  empire,  except  as  far  as 
hostilites  were  carried  by  Philip  king  of  Macedo* 
nia,  seems  to  have  been  generally  quiet  and  florish- 
ing.  The  court  and  the  central  provinces,  disturbed 
by  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  have  been9 
which  produced  or  followed  the  death  of  Ochus, 
remained  evidently  in  a  troubled  state  when  Darius 
Codomannus  acquired  the  throne. 


(     3^1     ) 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Alexander's  Expedition  against  Persia  ; 
First  Campain. 


SECTION  L 

Ftiptattttioru  •/"  Chruee  and  Pertia  for  War  ;    TraruacHoru  prtvunu 
to  tfu  ptuioge  of  the  Orecian  Army  into  Ana, 

It  was  not  till  after  the  death,  of  Artaxerxes. 
Ochus,  and  the  commencement  of  troubles  in 
Persia,  attending  and  following  it,  that  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  yielding  at  length  to  the  instances  of 
his  excellent  friend  Isocrates,  avowed  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  Greeks  of  Asia  from  the  Persian 
dominion,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  began  hostilities 
by  sending  a  military  force  into  ^olia  under  Par- 
menio.  The  death  of  Arses  had  followed,  and 
Darius  Codomannus  had  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
when  Alexander,  having  happily  terminated  his 
wars  with  the  northern  barbarians,  and  composed 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  violently  disturbed  by  the 
circumstances  among  which  the  revolution  in 
Thebes  was  prominent,  had  opportunity  to  prose- 
cute the  great  enterprize. 

VOL.  VIL  41 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
^^^'*  in  the  circumstances  of  Persia  was  not  incouraging 
for  it.  The  new  king,  Darius,  coming  to  the 
throne  with  the  advantage  of  reputation  as  a  sol- 
dier, appears  to  have  begun  his  reign  with  vigor 
and  prudence.  The  troubles  of  the  court  and  the 
center  of  the  empire  were  composed,  so  far,  at 
least,-  that  he  could  give  some  attention  ta  the  ex- 
treme west  and  to  Greece  ;  and  he  made  formida- 
ble preparation  of  land  and  sea-forces,  not  only 
with  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Asia, 
but  openly  threatening  to  retaliate  by  invading  £u* 
rope.  This  demonstration,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  followed  by  any  effectual  exertion.  Du- 
ring Alexander's  wars  with  the  northern  people 
and  in  Greece,  Parmenio  maintained  himself  in 
iEolia  with  the  small  force  which  bad  been  placed 
under  his  orders  by  Philip,  and  afforded  support 
to  friendly  Greeks  there  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Persian  dominbn.  Diodorus  attributes  the 
remission  of  the  vigor,  which  had  been  apparent  iir 
the  new  king  of  Persia's  earfy  measures,  to  W* 
contempt  of  Alexander's  youth.  But  it  was  from 
no  such  sentiment  that  he  would  allow  Parmenie^ 
to  retain  the  footing  in  Asia  which  he  had  acquire 
ed.  Of  what  was  passing  in  the  great  empire,  be*- 
yond  the  western  frontier,  the  historian  evidently 
could  tell  nothing.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
the  ingagement  of  Alexander  in  the  wars  raised  by 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  with  support  from  the 
treasury  of  Persia,  provided  for  Darius  a  leisure 
not  unwanted  for  arranging  the  \'arious  business 
of  his  vast  dominions,  and  perhaps  for  attention  ttf 
wars  elsewhere  without,  or  within  them.  When, 
however,  the  leisure  arrived  for  Alexander,  on  thcr 
conclusion  of  the  Theban  war,  to  turn  his  arms 
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towaid  Aaia,  Ae  attentiim  Df  the  Pteraian  goiiem.  sect. 
ment  to  preparation  against  him  was  reniswed.  ,,^4^ 
Accordixig  to  Diodoras  powerful  armies  were  as- 
3eml)led,  a  large  fleet  was  (equipped,  and  command- 
ers of  high  reputation  were  appointed.  Among 
tkeot  the  Greeks,  Mentor  and  Memnon,  connect- 
ed with  ihe  Persian  empiiCy  Jiot  only  by  long  ser- 
vice  under  it,  but  by  the  marriage  of  their  sister 
mth  the  satrap  of  Lowrer  Phrygia,  were  eminent. 
Through  then:  agency  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
was  ingaged,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  Grecian 
people,  widi  JDemosthesies  at  the  head,  was  dis- 
posed to  'the  Persian  cause.  A  curious  and  inte- 
Testing  fact,  incidentally  noticed  in  an  oration  of 
•iOscfaines,  shows  the  pubKcity  of  this  connection, 
and,  in  no  inconsiderable  amount,  its  character  ; 
and  remaining  uncontradicted  in  the  reply  of  De- 
mosthenes, yet  extant,  may  be  esteemed  fully  au- 
thenticated. It  <was  not  long,  the  orator  says, 
before  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  (apparently  k 
was  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Theban  war,)  diat 
an  official  communication  was  made  from  the  Per*- 
^n  court,  in  tl^  form,  then  usual,  of  a  letter 
from  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. In  this  letter,  abounding,  according  to  the  JEfch.de 
orator,  with  reproaches  in  haughty  style  to  the  ^^-^'^^^ 
Athenians  for  their  late  conduct,  (no  longer  direct- 
ted  by  Demosthenes  and  his  associates  of  the  Per- 
sian parQr,  but  by  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,)  he  especially  assured  them,  '  That  they 
'should  have  no  more  money  from  him.' 

The  actual  crisis  for  the  people  of  Macedonia, 
who,  by  their  late  king's  successful  career  of  twen- 
ty-four years,  had  been  established  in  a  state  of 
civil  ^security,  perhaps  hardly  at  that  time  known 
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elseiriiere,  the  prospect  could  not  but  be  { 
awfiil.  They  did  not  want,  like  the  sobjecti  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  war  abroad  Id  give  tbem  peace 
at  home.  But  their  country,  tho  id  a  great  extent 
rich  in  soil,  yet  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled, 
wanted  the  improvement  which  the  attention  of 
the  governments  to  arts  of  peace  should  have  pro* 
vided ;  and,  for  improvement  of  the  government 
itself,  gYX)d  in  general  principle,  but  very  defective 
in  various  points,  and  wanting  accommodation  to 
the  new  circumstances  of  advantage  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  placed,  peace  was  needful.  WeU 
therefore,  however  in  opposition  to  the  emest  re- 
monstrances of  the  Athenian  patriot  Isocrates  for 
the  good  of  republican  Greece,  might  they  be  dis- 
posed  to  recommend  to  their  youthful  soverein,  to 
consider  first  his  duty  to  his  proper  kingdom  ;  and 
with  that  view,  to  fdlow  a  course  that  might  have 
Diod.Li7  invited  another  youtli.  It  is  said  that  the  two  of 
his  council  the  most  esteemed  by  his  father,  Anti- 
pater  and  Parmenio,  advised  him  to  use  the  exist- 
ing  opportunity,  of  peace  more  than  commonly 
assured,  to  marry ;  and  not  till  an  heir  to  the 
throne  he  had  inherited,  and  to  the  increase  d 
dominion  he  had  in  view,  should  be  bom,  to 
hazard  his  people's  happiness  and  his  own  life  in 
pursuit  of  such  acquisition. 

But  the  sober  office  of  kings,  to  provide  for  all, 
to  whom  they  should  be  fathers,  domestic  quiet 
and  permanent  welfare,  was  less  of  the  taste  of 
Alexander's  years.  His  ardent  mind,  tho  far  from 
insensible  to  love,  and  also  far  from  insensible  to 
his  people's  prosperity,  was  bent  upon  war  and 
conquest.  That  the  considerations  which,  after 
long  deliberation,  had  decided  Philip's  mature 
judgement,  should,  with  the  added  force  of  paternal 
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example,  lead  Alexander  to  the  «aine  decision,  can    sect. 
indeed  hardly  be  imputed  to  him  for  blame.   Among        ^' 
the  Macedonians  themselves,  tho  sober  men  would 
fear  the  result  for  their  country,  yet  many  of  warmer 
and  less  thoughtful   tempers  would  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  war  in  the  rich   provinces  of  Asia, 
against  a  people    accustomed    to    shrink    before 
Grecian  arms,  where  they  might  find  reward  for 
their  recent   labors    and    perils,  undergone  in  a 
comparatively  poor  country  and   rough  climate, 
against  the  fiercest  of  barbarians.    The  venerable 
Isocrates  no  longer  lived  to  promote  their  wishes 
by  his  authority  and  die  eloquence  of  his  pen  ;  yet, 
among  his  numerous  surviving  partisans,  in  Athens, 
and  throughout  Greece,  many  would  be  disposed 
and  able  to  assist  the  cause.    The  amount  then, 
and  the  superior  quality,  and  the  reddy  will,  of  the 
military  force  that  Greece  at  that  time  could  furnish, 
when,  after  wars  hardly  ceasing  for  centuries,  aU 
now  was  peace  at  home,  might  not  only  invite  a 
youth  of  military  disposition,  the  acknowleged  head 
of  that  force,  to  put  it  in  action,  but  even  urge  for 
the  consideration  of  the  soberest  statesmen,  whether 
the  present  opportunity  of  the  union  of  that  force 
should  not  be  used.     Thus  only,  it  might  be  urged, 
there  could  be  hope  to  provide  future  security  for 
the  country  ;  to  obviate  invasion,  which  had  been 
threatened;   to  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind 
favorable    to    the    union  so  happily  formed;    to 
strengthen  the  Grecian  cause  by  associating  that 
large  portion  of  the  Grecian  people  which,  for  ages, 
had  been  accustomed  to  acknowlege  vassalage  and 
pay  tribute  to  Persia ;  and  thus^  to  set  at  a  greater 
distance  the  boundary  against  an  enemy,  however 
generally  failing  in  exertion,  always  of  most  formi- 
dable power. 
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Juatto  fffobaUy  had  some  warranty  for  lus  Asser- 
4ioa  that  officAl  Mturns  were  made  of  the  nililBiy 
foficeof  4^eiy  reipublic  of  Greeoe  at  this  time;,  and 
that  the  total<&xoeeded'two  hundred  thousand  men. 
Comparing  all  eactant  aulheritieq,  little  as  Justin's 
atone  may  be,  this  report  may  ^seern  AOt  extrayagant. 
Thfc  ttepnblics  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  almoat 
i)an^tant  war£tfe,  fliat  not  only  for  every  citizen  to 
be  &miliar  with  arms  would  be  required,  but  a 
lai|^  proportion  must  have  had  practice  in  either 
field  or  fpnison  service;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  a  groat  pairt  of  Justm?s.  stated  number  might 
have  been  put  on  iduty  for  a  campain  within  the 
aoKUttry,  whedusr  ;in  war  among  the  arepublica,  as 
AbI  if  whidi  .£pam^onda6  acqubsd  iame,  or 
agabsta-forein  dtivadec,  as  tliat  earlier,  mom  glo- 
cious  for  the  nation,  in  whidh  the  host  of  Pctsia 
was  nearly  annihilated  at  Plataea  ;  but,  for^war  in 
lAsia,  other  considerations  were  neoessai^.  The 
l>rofesfled  .purpose,  important  not  only  for  csedit 
>UEid  glory,  but  as  a  «tep  to  any  ulterior  purposq, 
•was  to  withdraw  all  Gvecian  cities  from  fbrein 
^dominion.  The  maintenance,  and,  if  it:migfatbe, 
4he  increase  of  popularity  ibr  the  chief  %vas  tfaecmore 
necessary,  as  Greece,  however  ^grown  in  military 
immbers,  Mras  now,  not  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  poor  in  fiurse,  and  divided  in 
polilical  asntiment ;  the  heads  of  a  large  pan^,  now 
AS  then,  actually  holding  friendly  commtmiGatiQn 
widi  the  forein  enemy.  Till  :tbererfore  ibc  first 
purpose,  fhe  liberation  of  the  Giecian  states,  was 
so  far  attained  that  war  might  be  carried  into  the 
country  beyond  them,  pay,  and  not  plunder,  must 
maintain  the  army* 

Information  concemii^  the  revenue  of  the  late 
king  of  Macedonia,  Philip,  tho  much  declamation 
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lenaina:  impating  to  him  eoreupt  iiiftuencc  dnmvghi    sect. 
hi&  wcaiAif  we  have  obierred  tn  be  vuy  Iogbc  and  ^^J!^^^ 
vncertaki*    But  the  concmTcnoe  of*  antient  wiiteiB> 
is  compdete  in  asserting  that,  at   his.  deaths  hiia 
treasury  was  found  exhausted.    From  Anian  we  Arriftn, 

1  7  c    ft. 

have  report  of  a  speech,  of  Alexander,  dedanng*  ' 
diat  his  father,  with  not  sixty  talents  in  his  treasury> 
perhaps  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  left  it 
incumbeced  witk  a  debt  ef  five  hundred  talcotsy 
about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Nevor^ 
thefess,  whether  from  ccxnfidence  in  the  solidity  of 
die  sources  of  the  Macedanian  revenue  and  ia  tbe 
fiddi  of  the  governasent,  or  ftont  real  for  the 
Persian  war^  credit  did  not  fietiL  Alexander  bor- 
rowed eight  hundred  talents;,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  slerling,  to  put  ferwwL  hks 
proposed  expedition.  The  debt  however,  thus 
altogether  not  mure  than  two  hundred  and  stxtjr 
thoustod  poundsy  is  said  by  Phitarcfa  and  others  to 
have  been  considered  as  threatening  rnia  to.  dur 
royal  revenue  of  Macedonia.'* 

In  such,  circumstances  Alexander,  however  he 
might  have  a  view  to  great  undertakk^^s,.  could  not 
employ  numerous  forces.  But  incouxagement  waa 
not  wanting  for  great  enterprise  widi  a  small  army. 
The  force  which,  under  Clearchus,.  had  defied  the 
power  of  die  Persian  empire  in  its  center,  and 
afterward,  under  Xenophon  and  others,  maintained 
that  defiance  in  retreating  to  its  extremi^^  was 
originally  less  than  thnrteen  thousand  men.  That 
which  passed  firom  European  Greece  under  Agesi- 

•  '  Evea  those  latter  autient  writers^  and  numerous  modems, 
their  disciples,  who  have  represented  the  riches  of  Philip  at 
the  great  instrument  of  his  succeflsefl,  Irave  not  acrapled  to 
paint,  in  strong  eolors,  Alexander's  poverty.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  of  them  has  proposed  to  reconcile  the  striking 
contradiction. 


17,  c.  17. 
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CHAP,  lauswas  no  more  than  eight  thousand  foot  On 
JJJ;J2^  account  of  the^  difficulty  of  transport  across  the 
9^'^fr^'  .^^an,  and  the  obstacles  to  a  march  through 
Hiftorj.  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia  and  Thrace;  he 
carried  no  cavalry.  Yet,  through  his  popularity 
among  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  the  prospect  of 
profit  which  war  against  Persia  afibrded,  he  soon 
raised  such  a  force  of  cavalry,  and  so  added  to  his 
infantry,  as  to  be  in  circumstances  to  make  the 
Persian  provinces  find  subsistence  and  pay  for  all. 
Agreement,  more  than  common  about  military 
numbers,  is  found  in  antient  accounts  of  the  army 
assembled  under  Alexander  for  the  Persian  expe- 
dition. The  most  particular  extant  is  finom  Dio- 
Dtod.  1.^  dorus.  All  the  repuUics  of  Greece  together,  he 
says,  furnished  no  more  than  seven  thousand  foot, 
of  their,  civic  troops.  Five  thousand  mercenaries 
were  added;  whether  at  the  common  expence  of 
the  confederacy,  or  paid  by « the  Macedonian  trea* 
sury,  remains  unsaid.  The  Macedonian  foot  are 
stated  at  twelve  thousand.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
heavy*armed,  or  infantry  of  the  phalanx,  would  be 
twenty-four  thousand.  The  Odrysian  Thracians, 
Triballians,  and  Illyrians,  probably  all,  in  their 
national  manner,  middle-armed,  are  reckoned  toge- 
ther five  thousand ;  the  Agrians  and  bowmen  one 
thousand  :  the  infantry  thus  of  all  descriptions 
ArriuL  thirty  thousand.  The  Agrians,  were  highlanders 
of  northern  Macedonia;  middle-armed,  but  emi- 
nent among  the  middle-armed.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  bowmen  was  a  Cretan,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  those  under  him  were  mostly  Cretans. 

The  greater  part  of  Greece,  as  we  have  formerly 
observed,  is  a  country  little  adapted  either  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  or  to  the  action  of  cavalry; 
insomuch  that  some,  even  of  the   more  powerful 
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States,  liad  none  on  their  ordinary  military  establish-  sect. 
ment  Six  hundred  are  said  by  Diodonis  to  have  ,^4^ 
been  now  famished  by  the  republics  south  of 
Thermopylae.  Small  as  this  force  may  seem,  it 
was  rather  beyond  die  proportion  of  cavalry  to 
infiuitry  most  ordinary  in  the  armies  of  southern 
Greece.  But  Alexander,  with  other  very  great 
advantages,,  unpossessed  by  Agesilaus,  had  not  his 
difficulties  for  cavalry.  His  Thracian  dominion 
almost  touched  on  Asia,  divided  only  by  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Hellespont.  The  transport  thus 
was  easy ;  and  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  had  more 
horae,  and  better,  than  all  Greece  besides.  Each 
country  fitmished  fifteen  hundred.  Thrace  and 
Psepnia  added  nine  hundred.  Thus  the  whole  * 
cavalry  would  be  four  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
the  army  alu^dier  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. Alexander's  generals,  who  published  histo- 
ries of  his  wars,  would  probably  be  disposed  rather 
to  extenuate  than  amplify  his  numbers.  According 
to  Plutarch,  Aristobulus  stated  the  infantry  atniit.d« 
ftirty  thousand,  the  cavalry  at  four  thousand,  but  ^^tH!^ 
Ptolemy  allowed  the  cavalry  to  be  five  thousand ; 
and  another  writer,  Anaximines,  reported  the  horse 
to  have  been  five  thousand  five  hundred,  and  the 
foot  forty-three  thousand.  Arrian  states  only  in 
general  terms,  that  the  infantry,  including  light- 
armed  of  all  descriptions,  exceeded  thirty  thousand, 
and  the  horse  five  thousand,  so  that  the  whole 
would  approach  thirty-six  thousand.  Tho  not 
exactly  confirming  the  detail  of  Diodonis,  he  little 
contradicts  it ;  perhaps  indeed  not  at  all ;  our  copies 
of  Diodonis  differing.  As  a  rough  sketch  therefore 
of  the  composition  of  the  army,  that  detail  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  reasonably  exact. 

.    VOL.   VIL  42 
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CHAP.  Small  as  the  force,  in  the  highest  estimate,  wmj 
JJI^JiJ^  appear,  to  contend  with  the  myriads  of  Persia, 
yet  it  was  such  as  Persia  had  never  measured  her 
strength  with  since  her  overthrow  at  Plataea,  in  the 
middle  of  Greece.  Her  great  advantages  however 
remained,  in  the  immense  superioriQr  of  her 
revenue,  and  in  the  political  dissensions  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  through  those 
very  dissensions  zeal  was  the  more  ardent  among 
the  partizans  of  the  Macedonian  connection.  Tlie 
prevailing  voice  thus  was  for  war  with  Persia,  under 
the  command  of  the  young  king  of  Macedonim, 
elected  captain-general  of  Greece.  The  forces 
were  assembled  at  Amphipolb ;  from  the  northern 
parts  by  land,  from  the  southern  by  sea,  and  thence, 
01.111. 3.  in  spring  of  the  year,  before  Christ  three  hundntd 
B.C.399.  thirty-four,  marched  together  to  the  Hellespont. 

Tho  our  information  of  what  passed  meanwhile 
in  the  Persian  empire  is  very  defective,  evidently 
something  had  again  checked  the  vigor  of  its  coun- 
cils, or  perhaps  required  their  emest  direction 
another  way.  Through  some  cause,  however,  the 
exertion  and  the  precaution,  which  the  circum* 
stances  wanted  on  the  threatened  frontier,  fitiled. 
Of  Mentor,  whose  talents  and  whose  fidelity  had 
been  so  valuable  to  the  late  king,  Ochus,  and  whose 
merit  Darius  had  the  discernment  so  to  appreciate 
as  to  continue  him  in  the  great  command  in  which« 
on  his  accession,  he  found  him,  no  farther  mention 
is  found.  It  seems  altogether  likely  that,  about 
this  time  he  died ;  and  that  to  his  loss  may  be 
attributed  the  defect  of  management,  civil  and 
military,  and  the  failure  of  proper  combinatioou 
which  all  accounts  indicate  to  have  insued  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  especially  in  those  most 
exposed  to   attack*  from   Greece.      The  military 
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oommandy  in  the  moment  perhaps  the  most  im-  sect. 
portant  in  the  empire,  had  been  committed  to  his  ^^^^ 
brother/  Memnon,  whom  we  have  seen  f<Htnerly» 
in  exile  from  the  Persian  dominion,  residing  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  recalled  when  his  brother- 
in-law  Artabazus  was  restored  to  his  satrapy  of  the 
Lower  Phrygia.  Memnoa's  commission  was  for 
the  district  separated  by  the  narrow  water  of  the 
Hellespont  only  from  the  Macedonian  dominion. 
The  service  of  Artabazus  himself  apparently  might 
have  been  valuable  in  his  satrapy,  within  which 
Memnon's  command  lay :  but  he  had  been  called 
to  attend  the  king's  immediate  councils',  where 
doubtless  also  his  knowlege  of  Greece  and  the 
Greeks,  from  much  communication  and  long  ac- 
quaintance, might  also  make  his  information  and 
advice  highly  important.  Yet  there  is  appearance 
that  a  jealousy  of  his  Grecian  connection  may  have 
occasiOQed  his  reiftoval,  and  that,  tho  ostensibly  in 
high  honor  at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  neverthe- 
less there  reckoned  a  hostage  for  insuring  the 
fidelity  of  his  Grecian  brother-in-law,  in  the  critical 
command  intrusted  to  him.  His  satrapy  meanwhile 
was  committed  to  Arsites,  as  lieutenant-governor. 
This  great  officer,  as  Arrian  shows,  was  on  terms 
not  perfectly  confidential  with  Memnon,  whose 
command,  otherwise  critical,  was  the  more  so,  aa 
the  immediate  command  against  him  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  consummate  Macedonian  general 
Parmenia.  We  learn  variously,  and  from  Arrian 
decisively,  that  the  satraps  were  high  treasurers  of 
their  respective  provinces.  Mentor's  commission 
seems  to  have  been  simply  military.     For  pay  for 

*  This,  not  here  said  bj  Diodoros,  becomes  evident  from 
what  followed,  as  reported  both  by  Diodoms  and  by  Arrian. 
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CHAF.    his  troops,  the  tribute  assessed  on  certain  Greek 
s^^^^i^  tomis  acknowleging  the  supremacy  of  the   Persian 
crown,  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  for  extraor- 
dinaries  he  seems  to  have  been  dependent  on  the 
Aitft.       satrap,  or  his  vicegerent.     Wanting  money  then, 
af^eftt^  ^^*  credit  with  the  citizens  of   the  commercial 
•d.  Parii,  Greek  town  of  Lampsacus,  on  the  Propontis,  inabled 
^^'       him  to  borrow  of  them  what  supplied  his  imme- 
diate need,  pledging  the  general  taxes  for  repay- 
ment.   But,  with  the  season  for  collecting  the  taxes, 
his  need  returned  and  he  was   obliged  to  refer 
repayment  to  a  future  day.    Again  he  was  reduced 
to  the  same  necessity,  and,  at  length,  the  failure 
was  such  that  he  could  no  longer  procure  com 
sufficient  for  the  regulated  distribution  to  his  troops 
for  their  subsistence.     In  this  distress,  it  appears 
he  had  the  popularity  and  talent  to  persuade  botl^ 
the  townsmen  to  wait  patiently  for  repayment  of 
their  loan,  and  the  soldiers  to  acquiesce  under  a 
short  allowance. 

This  information  from  the  ,cotemporary  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  in  the  courts  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, concurs  with  Arrian's  report  of  following 
matters  to  give  all  probability  to  that  of  Diodorus, 
of  those  more  immediately  insuing.  Memnon 
received  orders  from  his  court  to  reduce  the  Gre- 
cian town  of  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis,  which, 
under  incouragement  probably,  from  Pkunienio, 
had  revolted,  and  refused  the  accustomed  tribute. 
From  ^olis,  where  he  was  opposing  Parmenio, 
he  hastily  crossed  Mount  Ida  ;  but  failing  to  sur- 
prize the  town  of  Cyzicus,  which  had  been  his 
purpose,  he  could  do  no  more  than  plunder  the 
territory,  from  which  he  collected  valuable  booty, 
and  then  hastily  returned.       His  short   absence 
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however  was  not  unattended  with  inconvenience* 
Parmenio  had  used  the  opportunitylTor  taking  Gfry* 
nium,  a  considerable  town,  one  of  the  four  of  the 
lordship  which  the  family  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylua 
had  injoyed  from  the  munificence  of  the  Persian 
court,  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Pitana. 
Memnon's  approach  relieved  that  place,  and  a  Per- 
sian force,  probably  cavalry,- being  collected  to 
strengthen  his  Grecian  army,  the  Macedonian 
general  Callas  was  defeated  in  the  Troad.  The 
walls  of  Rhceteum,  however,  after  no  very  severe 
loss,  for  Callas  appears  to  have  been  an  able  o£Sicer, 
afforded  him  refuge,  and  Memnon,  held  still  in 
check  by  Parmenio,  could  little  prosecute  the 
advantage  gained. 


SECTION  IL 

Poisagt  tf  the  Chrttian  ArmyiniQ  Asia:  AUxmider'^s  Vuii  to  Trof,* 
DigUnUUa  far  Uu  4ilin€tkn  of  Hu  Jimr^:  Mtaturu  of  the  Portion 
ChturmU.-   BattU  rf  the  QrmmtOM. 

Such  nearly  appears  to   have  been  the  state  of    gEcx. 
things  in  that  critical  angle  of  the  Persian  empire,  ^[^JJl. 
when  Alexander  arrived  with  his  army  at  Sestus 
on  the  Hellespont.     There  he  found  his  fleet  of  Arriaa,i.i. 
a  hundred  and  sixty  triremes,  with  round  ships,  ^'  ^^' 
as  the  Greeks    described    vessels  of  burthen,  in 
number  together  ample  for  the  speedy  passage  of 
the  strait.     The  Persian  government,  possessing 
a  fleet  of  overbearing  force,  had    unaccountably 
neglected  to  provide  that  it  should  be  where  it 
was  90  urgently  wanted.     Memnon,  with  an  army 
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CHAP,  barely  able  to  maintain  contest  with  the  small  force 
^^JJ;][J^  under  Pannenio;  and  watched  by  that  force,  could 
not  attempt  to  face  Alexander.  Pannenio  himself 
therefore,  whose  local  knowlege,  acquired  in  his 
command  in  Asia,  would  add  to  the  value  of  his 
general  superiority  of  military  talent  and  experience^ 
was  sent  for  to  superintend  the  transport^^  Under 
his  direction  the  army  crossed  the  strait  from 
Sestus  to  Abydus  in  all  quietness,  Alexander  having, 
meanwhile  leisure  for  whatever  amusement  mig^t 
invite  him. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  emotions, 
natural  to  all  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
classical  education,  on  first  approaching  Athens, 
on  first  approaching  Rome,  on  first  even  seeing 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic,  or  any  scene 
interesting  to  the  imagination  through  acquaintance 
with  the  admirable  authors  of  classical  antiquity 
and  the  persons  and  events  they  have  celebrated, 
will  conceive  what  might  be  those  of  Alexander  on 
this  occasion  ;  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  bred  under 
Aristotle,  approaching  the  ground  described  by 
Homer,  in  that  poem  which  had  been  from  child- 
hood his  delight,  as  to  this  day  it  has  remained 
of  all  ingenuous  minds  fortunate  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  it,  and  must  continue  to  hp  while 
letters  exist :  but  to  estimate  the  keenness  of  his 
feeling  the  further  consideration  is  necessary,  of 
his  own  reputed  consanguinity  with  the  principal 
heroes  of  that  exquisite  poem,  of  his  father's  glory, 
worthy  of  such  an  ancestry,  and  of  what  he  had 

*  Arrian  giving  do  accoant  of  tranflactioDs  in  Asia  before 
Alexander's  arriFal  there,  we  depend  upon  Diodorus  for  infor- 
mation where  Parmenio  was  while  Alexander  was  ingaged  in 
the  wan  with  the  northern  nations  and  the  disturbances  in 
Qveece.  It  is  therefore  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  two 
narratiyes  meet  in  perfect  harmony. 
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himself  akeddy,  at  his  early  age,  acquired*  With  iuscr. 
his  mind  thus  stimulated,  before  quitting  Europe,  ^* 
he  would  visit  the  tomb  or  barrow  o^  Protesilaus, 
near  Eleiis,  about  twelve  miles  from  Status.  Pro- 
tesilaus,  leading  the  landing  of  Agamemnon's  army 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  said  to,  have  found  it  so 
otherwise  guarded  than  on  Alexander's  arrival  that 
he  was  presently  killed  by  Hector.  In  honor  of 
the  hero  so  falling,  and  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
for  better  fortune  for  himself,  Alexander  had  sacri- 
fice  performed  in  his  presence  on  the  barrow. 
£mest  then  to  explore  the  site  and  territory  of 
Troy,  he  embarked  at  Eleiis,  and  crossed  to  the 
place  on  the  opposite  shore,  reputed  the  station  of 
Agamemnon's  fleet ;  whence  it  derived  the  name, 
retained  to  Alexander's  i^,  of  the  Achaian  port. 
It  was  his  fancy,  it  is  said,  to  take  the  tiller  from 
Men(etius,  the  master  of  the  trireme,  and  be  himself 
the  steersmanduring  the  passage.  Midway  he  lay 
on  his  oars,  while,  on  the  deck,  a  bull  was  sacrificed 
to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  and,  from  a  golden 
were,  he  poured  libations  upon  the  ^^aves.  It  was 
further  his  fancy  for  himself,  fuU-armed,  to  be  the 
first  to  land.  As  thanksgiving  ofierings  then  for 
his  quiet  passage,  he  directed  altars  to  be  raised 
where  he  imbarked  and  where  he  landed,  to  Jupiter 
Apobaterius,  the  protector  of  debarkation,  and  to 
Minerva,  and  Hercules.  After  these  pious  offices 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Troy  had  stood^ 

^  These  particulars  are  mentioDed  bj  Arrian ;  but  with  his 
usual  caution,  introduced,  or  qualified,  with  the  expressions 

AflT^  %ouriy(U — 01  ^i  l^iywOw — ^O,^  h  Xo^oc;  thus  intimation 
that,  tho  worthy  of  notice,  he  did  not  reckon  them  resting  on 
authority  equal  to  that  to  which  he  deferred  for  matters  of 
more  importance,  which  he  has  related  without  such  quaU* 
fication. 
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CHAP*       At  tfab  time  Chares,  the  first  gftat  {MOron  of 
XLvi.    j>einosthene8  in  hb  political  career,  afterward  his 


assocbte  in  the  administration  of  Athens, 
residing  in  the  neighboiiiood,  at  the  seaport  town 
of  Sigeium.  Eminent  men  of  Athena,  we  have 
seen  formeriy,  taught,  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
the  danger  of  political  eminence  there,  commonly 
sought  establishment  in  some  state  beyond  the 
reddy  reach  of  an  arbitrary  vote  of  the  Athenian 
Many,  where,  in  case  of  need,  they  might  find 
security,  and  Sigeium  was  the  retreat  of  Chares. 
How  fkr  he  remained  yet  in  favor  with  any  party, 
or  in  what  degree  he  was  obnoxious  at  Athens, 
we  have  no  information ;  but  that  his  politics  were 
little  founded  on  any  princi[de  beyond  that  of  his 
own  advantage,  is  indicated  in  all  accounts.  He 
hastened  now  to  compliment  Alexander  on  his 
arrival  in  Asia.  Others,  Greeks  and  Asiatics, 
Arrian  assures  us,  did  the  same,  but  Chares  alone 
was  of  eminence  for  the  historian  to  distinguish 
by  name. 

On  the  site  of  antient  Troy  was,  at  this  time, 
only  a  village;  still  however  retaining  the  venerable 
name  of  Ilion,  and  farther  supporting  respect  by 
temples, .  revered,  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
relics  they  contained.  In  a  temple  of  Minerva 
were  consecrated  suits  of  armor,  said  to  have 
been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Alexander  performed  sacrifice  there,  on  an  altar 

An  Inept  note  of  Gronorius,  urging  difficnlty  where  there  ii 
absolutely  none,  as  If  Menoetlus,  might  not  hare  been  the  re* 
ffular  master  of  the  royal  trireme,  tho  Alexander  indu^(ed  his 
fancy  to  take  the  helm  during  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
ean  be  worthy  of  notice  only  that  it  may  not  impose  on  those 
utterly  unconversant  with  marine  affairs.  The  matter  Indeed 
Is  little  enough  important  The  compliment  to  Alexander 
from  Chares,  immediately  after  related,  is  of  other  weight. 
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dedicated  to  Jupiter  with  the  title  of  Herciiis,  the    6ect. 
protector  of  boundaries ;    and,  together  with  that  ,^^ij; 
chief  of  the  greater  Grecian  deities,  he  addressed 
vows  to  Priam,  as  a  hero  or  demigod ;    with  the 
purpose,   Arrian   says,   was  reported,  of  awrtlng 
the  anger  of  the  everliving  spirit  of  the  king  of 
antient  Troy  from  the   progeny   of  Achilles,  of 
whom,  through  his  mother,  he   was  reckoned  to 
be.     Dedicadng  then,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
the  armor  he  bore,  he  took  away,  as  in  exchange, 
one  of  the  antient  panoplies,  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  future,  on  solemn  occasions,  and  especially 
on  going  into  battle.    Having  gratified  his  curiosity, 
and,  whether  more  to  satisfy   his  own  mind,  or 
.  to  gain  credit  for  assurance  of  divine  favor  to  his 
purposes,  having  fulfilled  offices  of  piety  in  his 
day  reckoned  becoming,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his 
army,   which   had  completed  the  passage  of  the 
strait,  and  was  alreddy  assembled  in   camp  near 
Arisbe. 

Still  for  proceeding  on  the  great  professed  object 
of  the  expedition,  the  liberation  of  all  Grecian  cities 
from  the  dominion  of  Persia,  various  difficulties 
were  before  him.  In  all  those  cities  were  con- 
testing parties,  and,  iti  some  of  the  most  powerful, 
the  prevailing  party  was  adverse  to  the  proposed 
change,  called  liberation.  Generally  the  Persian 
government  had  so  much  protected  and  so  little 
oppressed  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Asia,  that 
many  reckoned  their  allegiance  to  the  Persian  king 
rather  an  advantage  than  a  misfortune.  Mostly 
however  the  Persian  government  favored  either  that 
superiority  of  one  eminent  man,  which  the  Greeks 
described  by  the  term  tyranny,  or  that  government 
by  the  most  eminent  individuals,  which  they  called 
oligarchy.  But  this  preference  resulted  only  from 
vol-  nu  43 
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CHA^.  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  which 
^^^'^*  required  it  The  liberal  desp«)tism  of  Persia  would 
patronize  democracy  in  its  subject  states,  if  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  maintained,  and  the 
tribute  to  the  crown  regularly  remitted.  Every- 
where however  one  party  being  adverse  to  the 
Persian,  very  generally  it  was  the  democratical 
party.  Hence  Philip,  who  had  avoided,  as  far  as 
might  be,  whatever  would  mark  predilection  for 
any  party  principles  in  proper  Greece,  had  been 
induced  to  profess  himself  the  patron  of  democracy 
in  Asia;  and  Alexander,  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  followed  his  steps. 

The  line  of  march  then,  for  reaching  the  prin* 
cipal  Asiatic-Grecian  cities,  was  not  of  easy  choice. 
The  lofty  and  extensive  highlands  of  Ida  imme^ 
diately  intervened.  The  shortest  road,  but  other-  j 
wise  most  disadvantageous,  abounding  with  oppor-  I 
tunities  for  an  op]>osing  force,  was  directly  over 
those  highlands.  The  more  circuitous  way  west- 
ward, by  the  towns  of  the  coast,  would  apparently 
on  many  accounts  have  been  to  be  preferred  ;  but 
Mentor's  attention,  fixed,  by  various  considerationii 
principally  to  that  line,  had  provided  obstacles.  A 
third  remained,  by  the  eastern  roots  of  the  moun^ 
tains.  This  was  much  more  circuitous,  yet  among 
its  difficulties  and  dangers  it  had  also  its  advan* 
tages.  By  taking  that  road  it  might  be  hoped  that 
contest  with  the  powerful  body  of  Grecian  troops 
in  the  Persian  servive  would  be  avoided ;  instead 
of  the  able  Memnon,  satraps  would  command;  and» 
the  country  being  all  hostile,  the  army  might  live 
at  its  expence  ;  whereas,  among  the  Grecian  settle^t 
ments,  subsistence  must  be  paid  for^,  and  offence 

'  If,  for  this,  not  said  bj  Arrlan,  but  perhaps  obvious  enough 
of  itself,  authority  were  desired,  the  conduct  of  the  Cyreiao 
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cautiously  avoided.     In  these  circumstances  Par-    sect. 
menio's  previous  opportunities  for  observation  and      ' ' 
inquiry  would  be  highly  conducive  toward  the  best 
decision.     Alexander  resolved  upon  taking  the  cir- 
cuitous inland  road. 

Whether  through  meer  remissness,  or  by  what 
troubles  prevented,  the  Persian  court  intermitted 
that  Just  attention  said  to  have  been  given,  on  the 
first  accession  of  Darius,  to  the  invasion  threaten- 
ed from  Macedonia,  we  still  fail  to  learn.  It  seems 
to  have  been  assumed,  or  hoped,  that  Memmon's 
Grecian  force  and  his  interest  among  the  Grecian 
cities,  together  with  the  disposition  of  a  party  in 
every  city,  if  not  to  favor  the  Persian  supremacy, 
yet  to  profit  from  Persian  patronage  for  maintaining 
itself  against  an  adverse  party,  would  suffice  for 
the  security  of  the  coast,  with  its  numerous  and 
wealthy  commercial  towns  ;  and  that  the  satraps, 
who  were  as  princes  of  the  interior  country,  with 
vassals,  deeply  interested  in  its  protection  against 
a  plundering  enemy,  would  make  such  an  extent 
of  continent  as  Lesser  Asia,  so  divided  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  grave  of  any  invader.  But  tho 
Memnon's  military  means  were  crippled  by  defi- 
ciency of  pecuniary  means,  yet  how  justly  the 
Persian  court  reckoneil  upon  his  talents  and  fide- 
lity, and  how  well  altogether  he  deserved  the 
estimation  which  historians  have  concurrently  at- 
tributed to  him,  seems .  not  least  indicated  by  the 
difficulties  which  Alexander  resolved  to  encounter, 
in  preference  to  those  which  Memnon  had  pre- 
pared for  him.     The  country  through  which  he 

Greeks,  returaiDg  from  Upper  Asia,  among^  the  Grecian  towns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euzine,  bat  more  particularly  that  of 
Agesilans  among  those  of  the  coast  of  the  iEgean,  may  be 
referred  to,  as  related,  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
third  section  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this  history. 
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CHAP,  was  to  pass  was  the  satrapy  of  Lower  Phiygia, 
^^JJ^J^  called  by  Arrian,  and  some  others,  Phrygia  .next 
the  Hellespont ;  but,  Bithynia  fonnhig  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  and  Dascylium,  the  satrap's  principal 
residence,  being  within  that  country,  we  find  hinn 
sometimes  intitled  satrap  of  Bithynia.  Long  held 
by  Phamabazos,  and  after  him  by  Memnon^s 
brother-in-law,  Artabazus,  in  his  absence,  Arsites 
now  presided,  with  the  title,  as  given  by  Arrian, 
corresponding  with  ours  of  lieutenant-govemoi^. 
Alexander,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Gre- 
cian settlements  southward,  to  avoid  the  heights  of 
Ida,  was  necessarily  to  stretch  far  eastward,  and 
begin  even  In  a  northerly  direction.  Percote  is 
mentioned  as  the  town  first  in  his  way.  Lampsacus 
next,  a  considerable  Grecian  city  on  the  Propontis, 
was  not  friendly.  A  mutual  interest  having  led  it 
to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  satrap,  Memnon's 
influence  would  easily  prevail  there  ;  and  its  pecu- 
lation was  numerous  enough,  and  its  walls  strong 
enough,  to  inable  ^it  to  dare  a  siege.  Alexander, 
therefore,  to  whom  quick  progress  was  highly 
important,  leaving  it  on  his  left,  proceeded  by 
Hermotus  to  Colonae. 

The  direction  thus  taken,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  pursued,  seem  to  have  suprized  as 
they  alarmed  Arsites,  and  all  the  gove.**nors  of  jm)- 
vtnces  bordering  on  his  satrapy.  Spithridates^, 
ruling  the  extensive  and  rich  country-,  formerly  the 
kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  afterward'  the  satrapy  of 
Tissaphernes,  had  probably  expected  that  Men- 
tor's military  force  and  military  talents,  and  the 

<  Arrian,  infltling  Spithridates  <^;  Audio;  xai  'Icovia;  tf'ar^v^c, 
adds,  xai  *Ap<rir^ff  h  Trie  *gog  *£XX^^4ro'vr9>  ^ptyia^  v'Xafj(9S,  de 
ezped.  Alex,  h  1.  c.  13. 

^  In  Diodorus'a  orthography  Spithrobatea^ 
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walls  of  the  iEolian  Greek  towns  yet  in  the  Per-  sect. 
sian  interest,  would  long  employ  Alexander  before 
he  could  reach  Ionia,  which  was  an  appendage  of 
his  satrapy  ;  and  that,  before  danger  could  approach 
any  part  of  his  country,  beyond  that  held  by 
Greeks,  a  royal  army,  might  arrive  to  overwhelm 
the  daring  invader.  The  military  force  on  which 
a  Persian  governor  depended  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  his  countr}%  as  we  have  formerly  observed, 
was  principally  cavalry.  Spithridates,  and  four 
other  eminent  men,  by  Arrian  intitled  generab 
(apparently  governors  of  districts,  who  commanded 
each  the  troops. of  his  district)  hastened,  with  all 
the  force  they  could  collect,  to  support  Arsites. 
Meanwhile  Memnon's  activity  appears  to  have 
equalled  or  even  exceeded  Alexander's.  Having 
ascertained  the  hostile  army's  course,  with  his 
heavy-armed  Grecian  foot  he  outstripped  its  march, 
and  joined  the  satraps  at  Zeleia  in  Bithynia.  Pos- 
sibly the  "heights  of  Ida  afforded  him  a  shorter  way, 
which,  tho  rugged  and  difficult,  might  be  well- 
known  to  him  or  those  under  him.  The  army,  thus 
assembled  to  oppose  Alexander,  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  of  twenty  thousand  Persian  cavalry, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  regular  heavy-armed 
foot ;  not  probably  all  Greeks,  for  among  Grecian 
mercenary  soldiers  men. of  various  nations  were 
often  admitted,  but  all  trained  in  the  Grecian 
discipline  of  the  phalanx.  The  light-armed  foot, 
after  the  common  practice  of  the  Grecian  military 
.writers  in  stating  numbers,  Arrian  has  omitted  to 
notice®.     Probably  they  were   several  thousands, 

®  This  we  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe  of  both 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  and  thus  there  is  in  Arrian^s  ac* 
count  no  absolute  contradiction  of  Diodorus,  who  makes  the 
Persian  infantry  a  hundred  thousand.    Not  that  it  seems  pro* 
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CHAP,    tho  time  and  circumstances  would  not  have  served 
^^li^^  for  assembling  them  in  numbers  equal  to   their 
usual  proiK>rtion  in  Persian  armies* 

Arrian,  generally  scrupulous,  has  undertaken  to 
state  what  passed  at  a  council  of  war,  of  which 
Memnon  was  a  member,  through  whose  commu- 
nication indeed  it  may  have  become  known. 
Memnon,  he  says,  delivering  his  opinion  to  the 
council,  said,  ^  We  are  considerably  outnumbered 
^  by  the  enemy  in  regular  infantry.     I  cannot  there* 

*  fore  recommend  a  battle  against  a  very  superior 

*  force  of  the  best  disciplined  troops,  commanded 
\  by  the  most  practised  officers  in  the  world.  A 
^  great  superiority  in  cavalry  is  our  advantage,  and 
^  it  should  be  used.  The  enemy,  if  he  advances, 
^  should  be  allowed  neither  to  eat  nor  rest.     Our 

bable  the  fig^hting  men  were  so  many.  But  Herodotus,  in  enu- 
merating the  armj  under  Xerxes,  not  only  specifies  the  light- 
armed  soldiers,  but  also  the  followera  of  the  camp ;  often,  fai 
Asiatic  camps,  more  numerous  than  the  fighting-men.  Thus 
the  army  at  Zeleia  may  have  been  of  the  full  number  reported 
by  Diodorus. 

That  Arrian  in  stating  the  foot  of  the  army  at  Zeleia  as  near 
twenty  thousand,  meant  to  speak  of  heavy-armed  foot  only, 
Greeks,  or  armed  and  trained  in  the  Grecian  discipline,  I  think 
sufficiently  evident  in  a  collation  of  his  expressions :   *  The 

*  Persian  generals  incamped  at  Zeleia'  he  says,  ^v  rj]  r«v^ 
j3ap€apix^  xcUtoTs  '*£XXi7(ff  ror^r  H^o^o'potf  •  1*  1*  <^-  13)  ^^^  these 

Shrases  follow,  JlsptfCJv  6i  Wieslg  ptev  V<kv  ig  ^itTfjiupfouf,  frvoi 
I  m^ol  fu^o^opoi  ^Xi^ov  d^o6iwltg  df<rfM/pi6JV.  c.  15.  f/vov^  «-«< 
jjLKf^o^opou;,  c.  17.  To^g  |M<r^o9opouf  "EXXvjva^,  p.  35.  Among  the 
fiKf^o^opou;  ''£XXt]va^,  we  know  from  Xenophon,  men  not  of 
Grecian  birth  were  often  admitted :  but  gs'voi  lu&^o^pw  seems 
to  have  been  a  description  for  none  but  heavy-armed  soldiers 
trained  in  the  Grecian  manner,  mostly  Greeks,  or  passing  for 
such.  The  heavy-armed  mercenary  Greeks  of  Alexander's 
army  are  termed  by  Arrian  gsvoi  iMtr^o^opoi. 

Gronovius'  proposed   amendment  of  the  monstrous  state 
ment  In  our  copies  of  Justin,  making  the  Persian  infantry,  at 
the  Insning  battle,  six  hundred  thousand,  is  ingenious,  and  It 
may  be  but  justice  even  to  a  writer  so  given  to  extravagance 
as  Justin,  to  reckon  it  probable. 


*  horses*  feet  would  suffice  to  destroy  the  harvest    sect. 

*  growing  in  his  way ;   and  even  if  towns  could  ,^,p^I^ 
^  afford  him  shelter  and  refreshment  they  should 

*  not  be  spared.'    Arsites  exclaimed  against  this : 

*  It  is  our  duty/  he  said,  *  with  the  ample  means 

*  we   possess,  to  protect  those  committed  to  our 

*  care  ;  nor  will  I  patiently  suffer  a  single  house 

*  or  a  single  inhabitant  within  my  province  to  be 

*  injured.'     In  this  sentiment  the  other    Persian 
generals  concurred. 

It  is  evident,  from  Arrian's  narrative,  that  he 
reckoned  Memnon's  counsel  wise  ;  and  Alexander's 
advance,  undertaken  perhaps  in  some  confidence 
that  a  blow  might  be  struck  against  the  satraps 
before  Memnon  could  bring  his  regular  infantry 
to  their  support,  highly  hazardous,  if  not  even  rash. 
He  thought  that  Alexander's  army  might  have  been 
effectually  stopped,  if  not  even  destroyed,  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  Memnon's  plan^.    The  Persian  generals, 

9  Memnon^s  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  plau  for  England, 
should  an  enemy  ever,  in  any  great  force,  invade  our  iland. 
Even  should  it  be  our  misfortune  that  he  commanded  the  sea, 
and  could  pour  successive  myriads  of  infantry  upon  us^  our 
management  still  must  be  wretched  if  we  could  not  maintain 
the  Persian  superiority  against  him.  We  should  be  beyond 
measure  superior  in  cavalry  and  in  artillery.  Landing  should 
of  course  be  diligently  watched  and  vigorously  opposed.  But, 
that  once  effected,  no  battle  should  be  fought.  A  battle  might 
be  desirable  for  the  commanding  general's  fame,  but  at  no  rate 
for  the  nation's  good.  Whichever  way  the  invader  turned 
from  the  coast,  the  country  should  be  waste  before  him.  A 
superior  cavalry  should  attend  all  his  steps;  he  should  find 
nothing  to  eat,  and  he  should  never  sleep  in  quiet.  The  more 
his  myriads  the  sooner  he  would  starve.  Nearlv  thus,  after 
so  many  battles  in  which  Roman  generals,  eager  for  fame,  lost 
their  armies  and  their  lives,  and  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  Fabius  baffled  Hannibal ;  and  thus,  before  him,  without 
the  glory  of  a  battle,  Gylippus  destroyed  the  Athenian  army 
in  Sicily.  When  Invasion  was  expected  from  Bonaparte, 
measures  in  pursuance  of  such  a  system,  at  first  emestly 
recommended  by  government,  and  zealously  put  forward  by 
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.  (»AP.    he  sajs,  %irere  jealous  of  Memnon  ;  not 'suspecting 
^J^^^^  him  of  infidelity  to  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in ; 
but,  knowing  the  king  valued  him  highly  for  his 
military  talents,  they  supposed  he  would  desire  a 
protracted  war,  that  the  need  of  his  services  might 
not  cease.     On  the  other  hand  personal  motives  for 
the  determination  of  the  Persian  chiefs  are  obvious ; 
but  mixed    with   considerations    both    of    public 
wel£aire,  and  of  the  special  interests  of  the  crown, 
committed  to  their  charge.     Their  vassal's  property 
and  their  own  would  suflFer  from  the  execution  of 
Memnon's  plan ;   with  them  the   king's  revenue 
must  Hso  suflFer  ;  distress  mu$t  come  upon  thou- 
sands, for  whose  relief  no  provision  had  been,  nor 
perhaps  could  be,  in  adequate  amount,  made ;  and, 
should  the  completest  success  against  the  enemy 
follow,  whether  they  might  most  incur  the  appro- 
bation or  indignation  of  the  distartt  court  for  the 
means^  was  perhaps  a  question  tor  their  serious 
consideration.    Jealousy  then  of  a  foreiner  in  high 
command,  whatever  his  merit,  could  only  in   very 
extraordinar}'  circumstances,  in  any  country,   be 
otherwise  than  patriotic  and  reasonable.     The  sen- 
timents of  Arsites  were  accordingly  approved  as 
becoming  a  Persian  patriot,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
give  Alexander  battle. 

Near  Zeleia  an  advantageous  position  oflfered 
Itself  at  the  ford  of  the  river  Granicus,  which 
seems,  in  Arrian's  account,  who  knew  the  country, 
to  have  been  the  only  passage  of  that  river,  reddily 
practicable  for  an  army,  between  the  highlands  of 
Ida,  where  it  has  its  source,  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
Issuing  from  the  heights  at  once  a  plentiful  stream, 

the  couDtry,  were  saddeuly  countermanded,  and  a  contraij 
purpose  declared ;  at  which  1  must  own  I  wondered  and 
shuddered.  Those  who  then  led  our  military  councils  were 
not  Wellingtons. 
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it  crosses  the  plainer  country  in  a  deep  and  rocky  sect. 
channel.  At  the  ford  it  is  still  rapid,  and-  of  ,^^.^1;^ 
varying  depth,  with  loose  stones  in  its  bed.  But 
there  the  rocks  of  the  right  bank  receding,  leave 
a  low  flat,  in  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  thing  is  familiar,  a  haugh^^,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  tho  of  length  against  the  stream, 
no  more  than  that  the  Persian  cavalry,  in  line, 
might  occupy  nearly  the  whole  bank,  from  where 
thcLclifi*  recedes,  to  where  it  again  meets  the  water. 
The  Persian  generals  then,  confident  in  their  native 
strength,  and  pierhaps  most  of  them  liitle  knowing, 
from  any  experience  of  their  own,  the  value  of 
their  Grecian  foot,  occupied  the  flat  with  their 
cavalry,  and  placed  the  Greeks,  %s  a  reserve,  on 
the  higher  ground  behind  it,  the  boundary  of  the 
torrent's  violence  in  winter  floods.  The  immediate  Arr.  1. 1. 
command  of  this  powerful  body  of  foot  was  ^' 
committed  to  a  Persian  general,  Oroares,  while 
Memnon  was  with  the  Persian  generals  at  the  head 
of  the  left  wing  of  their  cavalry ;  whether  desired 
for  his  advice,  or  rather  required  through  jealousy, 
as  may  seem  indicated  by  the  circumstance,  added 
by  Arrian,  that  his  sons  were  with  him  there". 

Alexander  approaching  the  ford  early  in  the  day, 
and  informed  by  his  forerunners  of  the  enemy's 
position,    hastened    with    some    of    his  principal 

^0  This  word,  loet  in  the  common  speech  of  the  south,  re- 
mains nevertheless  in  names  of  places,  with  varied  orthogra- 
phy, Howe,  Ivinghoe,  Luton  Hoo,  and  others. 

^^  Diodoras  says  that  Memnon  was  associated  with  a  Persian 
general,  the  satrap  Arsamenes,  in  the  command  of  that  wing ; 
(Diod.  1.  17.  c.  19.)  which  Arrian's  account  neither  contradicts 
nor  warrants,  hut  leaves  it  at  least  douhtful  whether  Memnon 
bad  any  command.  What  has  led  Guischardt,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  hattle  of  the  Granicus,  to  attribute  to  Memnon  the 
command  in  chief  there,  he  has  not  said,  and  1  have  been 
unable  to  discover. 

VOL.  yn.  44 
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CHAP,  officers  to  examine  it  Parroenio,  observing  the 
J^^^^i^  difficulties  presented,  recommended  incamping  for 
the  night,  in  expectation  that  the  enemy,  inferior 
in  infantry,  would  leave  the  passage  free  before 
morning.  Against  this  Alexander  uiged  *  the  ad* 
'  vantage,  for  the  great  business  they  had  under- 
^  taken,  of  beginning  with  a  blow  that  might 
'  surprize  and  terrify,  and  the  importance  of  not 
^  allowing  the  long-established  opinion  of  Grecian 
*  superiority  to  slacken  for  a  moment.'  But  what 
Memnon  had  recommended  in  the  Persian  council 
of  war  would  hardly  escape  Parmenio,  nor  probably 
Alexander;  who,  with  a  most  acute  mind,  had 
alreddy,  for  his  years,  large  experience  in  military 
command.  The  opportunity  which  viras  offered 
for  a  battle,  once  missed,  might  not  be  found  again, 
and  the  greater  difficulties  and  dangers  that  Mem- 
non's  advice  would  have  prepared,  might  remain 
for  them.  Alexander  resolved  immediately  to  make 
the  attack  which  the  Persians  appeared  resolved  to 
wait  for. 

On  his  side  of  the  river  it  appears  the  bank 
offered  no  material  obstacle  to  regular  formation  at 
his  choice.  With  the  purpose  then  of  forcing  the 
passage,  he  gave  his  line  an  extent,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  commensurate  with  the  enemy's ;  his 
horse  holding  the  extreme  of  each  wing.  On  his 
farthest  right,  which  was  first  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  he  placed  that  superior  body  of 
heavy  cavalry  intitled  the  royal  companions.  To 
prepare  for  the  attack  by  these,  and  supported,  they 
were  attended  by  the  Agrians,  middle-armed,  emi- 
nent for  skill  with  the  dart,  and  by  the  whole  body 
of  bowmen.  Parmenio's  eldest  son,  Philotas, 
commanded  all.  Next  in  the  line  were  the  Mace- 
donian heavy  horse,  and  that  commanded  by  So- 
crates, with  the  Paeonian  middle-armed^  all  under 
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Amyntas  son  of  Arrhabaeus.  Adjoining  these  sbct. 
were  a  select  body  of  the  royal  companion-infantry,  "• 
styled  hypaspists",  under  Nicanor,  Parmenio's 
second  son.  The  phalanges  held  the  center, 
under  Perdiccas  son  of  Orontas,  Coenus  son  of 
Polemocrates,  Craterus  son  of  Alexander,  Melea* 
ger  son  of  Neoptolemus^',  Amyntas  son  of  Andro- 
menes,  and  Philip  son  of  Amyntas;  names,  for 
their  recurrence  in  the  sequel,  deserving  notice 
here^\  Next  the  phalanges,  on  the  left,  was  the 
Thracian  horse,  under  Agathon  ;  then  the  auxiliary 
Grecian  horse  of  the  republics  south  of  Thessaly  : 
the  extreme  of  the  left  wing  was  held  by  the  Thes- 
salian  horse,  under  Callas  son  of  Harpaius,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  service  under  Par- 
menio,  in  iEolia.  All  the  light-armed  of  the  army 
thus  were  given  to  the  right  wing,  to  check  the 

i>  1  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  distinguished  the 
bypaspist  from  the  phaiangite,  the  ordinary  hoplite  or  heavy- 
armed.  Gronovias,  giving  for  ^iroufiti^g  the  Latin  scutatus^  and 
the  lexicographers  armiger^  are  unsatisfactory.  Guischardt 
has  supposed  that  the  hypaspist,  tho  bearing  a  proper  panoply, 
was  altogether  lighter  armed  than  the  ordinary  hoplite ; 
on  what  authority  he  has  not  said,  and  I  have  not  found ; 
unless  the  circumstance  that  the  hypaspists  were  always 
among  Alexander's  chosen  bodies  for  rapid  enterprize  might 
be  reckoned  a  sufficient  foundation.  But  we  have  formerly 
observed,  after  Xenophon,  young  Lacedasmonians  so  excelling 
in  vigor  of  limb  and  practice  in  arms,  as,  with  all  the  incum- 
brance of  the  arms  of  the  phalanx,  to  overtake  their  lighter 
mrmed  enemies  in  flight ;  and  Arrian  mentions,  on  many  oc- 
casions, Alexander's  selecting  the  more  active  and  vigorous 
of  his  phalangites  to  attend  him,  together  with  the  hypas- 
pists, for  rapid  and  rugged  marches.  The  question  therefore 
remains  whether  the  hypaspist  was  chosen  for  his  lighter 
armor,  or  for  his  superior  power  to  carry  the  heavier. 

^'Meleager  is  afterward  so  described:  to  his  name  alone 
his  father'^s  is  not  added  here. 

*^The  account  of  the  phalanges,  in  our  copies  of  Arrian,  is 
rather  confused,  but  I  think  he  has  meant  to  number  six,  as  in 
the  text  above. 
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CHAP,  enemy's  efibrts  against  that  division  of  the  cavahy 
v^^^v^  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  first 
impression. 

The  custom  of  war  of  the  heroic  ages,  when  the 
chief  generals  were  the  most  forward  combatants, 
remained,  in  large  amount,  to  the  most  polished 
times  of  Greece.  Brasidas  we  have  seen,  in  the 
days  of  Thucydides,  and  in  those  of  Xenophon, 
even  the  sage  Epameinondas,  when  on  his  life  the 
fortune  of  his  party  throughout  Greece  depended, 
so  fell.  Among  the  Persians  the  prowess  of  the 
satrap  Phamabazus,  and  still  more  the  death  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  are  eminent  examples.  But 
yet  more  recently,  and  especially  more  an  example 
for  Alexander,  his  father  Philip,  according  to  the 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  the  hostile  great  orator, 
had  been  wounded  in  battle  in  every  part  of  his 
body.  Such  example  a  youth  like  Alexander, 
exulting  in  vigor  of  mind  and  limb,  would,  not  be 
backward  to  follow.  Modern  weapons  have  pro- 
duced a  necessity  for  the  modern  practice  of  ge- 
nerals, in  land-service,  to  observe  and  direct  from 
a  distance  comparatively  secure.  But,  in  naval 
war,  the  commander  of  the  largest  fleet,  like  the 
generals  of  old,  in  no  situation  of  advantage  to  see 
and  direct,  such  still  is  imperious  custom,  mixes 
in  battle  equally  with  the  lowest  seaman.  Alex- 
ander accordingly,  committing  the  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  his  army  to  Parmenio,  took  himself 
the  immediate  lead  of  the  right ;  which,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  concerted  plan,  was  first  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  generals,  watching,  from 
the  opposite  bank,  all  movements,  gathered,  from 
the  splendor  of  the  armor  and  habiliments  of 
Alexander,  and  his  immediate    attendants,    where 
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h%  had  his  station ;  and,  as  far  as  time  and  cir-  sect. 
cumstances  would  allow,  they  drew  their  choicest  ^^^^^^ 
troops  toward  that  point.  This  movement  could 
not  be  so  made  as  to  be  unobserved  from  the  Gre- 
cian army ;  and,  its  purpose  being  conjectured, 
Alexander  was  confirmed  by  it  in  his  plan.  Could 
he  defeat  that  part  of  the  hostile  force,  he  trusted, 
judging  from  large  and  able  information  of  the 
character  of  Asiatic  armies,  that  the  rest  would 
not  long  stand. 

An  advanced  body,  infantry  with  cavalry,  the 
former  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhabasus,  the  lat- 
ter under  Ptolemy  son  of  Philip,  crossed  the  river 
first,  and  began  the  battle.  The  Persian  cavalry 
carried  javelins,  light  enough  to  be  thrown  by  the 
arm,  in*  which  then,  as  still  at  this  day,  being 
trained  to  it  from  early  youth,  they  were  highly 
dexterous.  In  closing  they  mostly  used  the  cime- 
ter.  The  Grecian  horseman  carried  a  lance  for 
close  action,  but  no  missile  weapon.  The  Grecian 
advanced  bodies  were  received  with  such  firmness, 
by  numbers  very  superior,  on  ground  of  great  ad- 
vantage, that  they  were  quickly  compelled  to  retire, 
with  considerable  loss.  Nevertheless  the  employ- 
ment  they  gave,  inabled  tKe  main  body,  led  by 
Alexander  himself,  to  cross  the  more  quietly.  But 
on  approaching  the  bank  it  sufiered,  and  on  reach- 
ing it  was  so  met  in  stationary  fight  that,  Arrian, 
following  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  generals, 
characterizes  the  action  by  comparing  it  to  a  con- 
test of  heavy-armed  infantry.  Alexander's  lance 
was  dbabled.  Turning  to  Aretes,  his  master  of 
the  horse^',  for  another,  that  officer  could  only  show 

1^  AvoSoXiu;  rcjv  jSo^iXixuv  Is  the  title  of  Alexander's  atten- 
dant, which  it  has  been  Tentnred  so  to  render. 
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CHAP,    him  one  equally  injured,  so  warmly  had  he  2Jfa 
J^!^^!^  been  ingaged.       The  extraordinary  skill  of    the 
Persian  horsemen,  to  disable  an  enemy's    lance, 
has  heretofore  occurred  for  notice  in  Xenophon's 
Ch.  24.  ••  account  of  an  action  where  he  was  ingaged  under 
Hiftory.     Agesilaus.      There    the  Persian,  hardly  equal  in 
numbers,  as  the  candid  historian  allows,  overbore 
the  Grecian  cavalry ;  but  these  were  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  very  recently  raised.     The  very  superior  prac* 
tice  of  those  under  Alexander,  animated  by    his 
example,  gave  prevalence  to  their  superior  forma- 
tion and  superior  weapons  against  very   superior 
numbers,  and  the  Persians  gave  way. 

Singularly  formidable  in  desultory  action  with  a 
large  field,  the  Persian  cavalry,  tho  they  would 
sometimes  charge  in  a  sort  of  column,  as  in  the 
battle  noticed  from  Xenophon,  seem  to  have  been 
quite  unqualified  by  their  discipline  to  charge  in 
line.  But,  if  ^  discharge  of  javelins  on  a  gallop, 
or,  at  most,  a  rush  afterward  at  a  point,  did  not 
break  the  enemy,  so  excellently  were  their  horses 
trained  to  stop  and  wheel,  that  they  would  instantly 
withdraw  on  a  gallop,  confident  of  outstripping  pur- 
suit, and  prepared  to  turn  and  renew  action  in  their 
own  desultory  way. 

A  short  leisure  was  thus  afforded  to  Alexander, 
and  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  of  the  band  of  royal 
companions,  was  the  first  to  supply  him  with  a 
sound  lance.  Hardly  sooner  was  he  thus  provided 
than  he  observed  a  powerful  body  of  Persian 
horse  returning  to  charge,  and  a  leading  oflScer 
,  considerably  advanced  before  it.  In  the  warmth 
of  mind  of  the  moment  he  rode  onward  so  hastily, 
that,  before  his  attendants  could  join  him,  he  had, 
with  his  lance,  killed  the  leading  officer,  but, 
almost  in  the  same  instant,  lost  part  of  his  helmet 
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by  a  stroke  from  another's  sword,  whom  yet,  with  sect. 
his  shortened  lance  he  killed  also.  Vparly  sur-  ,,^-J^ 
rounded  now  by  enemies,  one  of  them  was  aiming 
a  sword*stroke  at  him^  which  might  have  been 
fatal,  when  Cleitus  son  of  Dropis,  one  of  his  lords 
of  the  body-guard,  arrived  so  critically  as  to  disable 
the  uplifted  arm  by  a  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
It  was  afterward  found  that  the  first  killed  by 
Alexander  was  Mithridates,  a  son-in-law  of  Darius, 
commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  the  second 
Rosaces,  a  man  of  great  eminence  ;  and  the  officer 
wounded  by  Cleitus  was  Spithridates,  satrap  of 
Lydia,  who  died,  not  long  after,  of  the  wound. 
So  the  Persian  great  still  held  it  their  office  to  be 
foremost  in  battle,  and  so,  beyond  just  policy,  they 
performed  the  supposed  duty. 

Through  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  cavalry  first 
ingaged,  and  the  check  in  their  return  to  onset,  by 
the  death  of  their  principal  officers,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  had  leisure  to  gain  footing  on 
the  plain  ground  of  the  meadow.  Meanwhile  the 
left  wing,  under  Parmenio,  had  severe  contest  with 
the  Persian  right.  In  this  contest  the  Thessa-  Diod.1.17. 
lians,  always  esteemed  among  the  best  of  Grecian  ^'  '  **' 
cavalry,  particularly  distinguished  themselves ;  and 
the  Persians,  weakened,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
strengthen  their  other  wing,  were  compelled  to  give 
way".     Through  the   employment   given   by  the 


1^  Tho  it  may  be  hardly  too  much  to  say,  of  the  nomerous 
descriptions  of  battles  which  remain  to  us  from  Diodorus,  that 
not  one  is  altogether  rational,  yet  credit  seemingly  may  be 
given  him  for  his  testimony  to  the  discipline  of  the  Thessalian 
horse,  and  the  credit  it  gained  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus. 
Arrian  has  wholly  omitted  notice  of  what  was  done  by  the 
wing  under  Parmenio;  perhaps  because  the  generals,  to 
whose  accounts  he  trusted,  had  described  only  what  they 
were  witnesses  to  in  the  right.    But  it  may  be  ventured  to 


c.  17. 
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CHAP.    Thessalians,  the  Grecian  infantry  of  the  left  wing 
JJJ^^  crossed  the  river  with  little  loss,  and  formed  on  the 
meadow  in  regular  order.     The  Persian  cavalry, 
plied  with  missile  weapons  by  the  Grecian  light 
troops,  while  the  protended  spears  were  advancing, 
having  looked  in  vain  for  example  or  orders  from 
their  officers,  killed  or  disabled,  presently  took  to 
disorderly  flight. 
AnA.  1.        The    infantry    thus    abandoned,  was  however, 
alone,  a  formidable  army,  but  it  wanted  a  head. 
The  Persian,  Omares,  its  commander,  probably  un- 
versed in  Grecian  tactics,  and,  in  Arrian's  account, 
unprepared  by  instructions  or  previous  concert  for 
the  circumstances,   was  at  a  loss   for  measures^^ 
Nevertheless  he  stood,  and  the  troops  under  him 
stood,  where   they  had  been  stationed,  witnesses 
of  the   flight  of  the   cavalry  which  should  have 
rallied,  if  not  for  &rther  action  by  itself,  yet  for 
their  support,  and  witnesses  also  of  their  enemy's 
measures  for  attacking  them.    Alexander,  allowing 
no  distant  pursuit  of  the  defeated  cavalry,  collected 
his  troops,  and,  according  to  the  practice   intro- 
duced by  Epameinondas  and  adopted  by  Philip, 
directed  his  attack  not  against  the  whole  line,  but, 
with  a  condensed  force,  against  the  center  of  the 
Persian  Greeks.     Their  resistance  was  brave,  but 
unavailing.    Presently  broken,  through  the  superior 
conduct  of  their  enemy,  his  cavalry  fell  upon  their 
disordered  ranks.     To  rally  then  was  impossible; 

add,  of  Diodonis  that  this  part  of  his  compilation  is  among^ 
those  for  which  he  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  choice  of 
authorities ;  and  what  he  has  related  of  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  supplying  Arrian^s  deficiency,  harmonizes  with  all 
that  Arrian  has  related. 

f7(^  ?i  ro  ^gurw  irk-)(jh\^  ixteXij^i  fiAXXov  ri  cou  leagcOJiyw  4  Xo^f^i 
fiiQcduy  fysvB.  Arr.  1.  1.  c.  17. 
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to  fly  useless  ;  and  quarter  was  little  given.     About    sect. 
two  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  y^^}^^ 
wounded,  or  falling  as  if  wounded,  and  so  avoiding 
the  immediate  fury  of  pursuers.     Thus  Alexander's 
victory  was  complete. 

The  number  slain,  of  the  Persian  army  alto- 
gether, Arrian  has  not  undertaken  to  say ;  whence 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  those  who  have  under- 
taken it  had  no  good  authority  to  follow.  But, 
in  his  and  in  all  accounts,  the  loss,  whatever  in 
numbers,  was  important  in  quality.  Nine  men, 
of  great  eminence,  are  named  as  having  fallen. 
Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  Rosaces, 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  his  brother,  and 
Mithridates,  the  king's  son-in-law,  have  been  al- 
reddy  mentioned.  Pharnaces,  the  queen's  brother, 
Arbupales,  described  by  Arrian  as  of  the  royal 
family,  Mithrobuzanes^^,  satrap  of  Cappadocia, 
Omares,  commander  of  the  mercenaries,  and  two 
other  generals,  are  also  in  Arrian's  list  of  the  killed 
in  the  field.  Arsites,  that  writer  adds,  having  fled 
to  the  capital  of  his  satrapy,  unable  to  bear  the 
consideration  that  his  advice,  prevailing  in  the 
council  of  war,  had  produced  so  great  a  calamity, 
added  himself  with  his  own  hand  to  the  number  of 
great  officers  lost. 

On  the  Grecian  side  none  of  the  rank  of  general, 
but  no  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  order  of  com- 
panions, apparently  most  in  the  contest  about  Alex- 
ander's person,  were  killed.  Of  the  other  cavalry 
little  more  than  sixty  are  said  by  Arrian  to  have 
fallen,  and  of  the  infantry,  only  about  thirty ;  num- 
bers for  which,  likely  enough,  he  had  the  authority 
of  Macedonian  generals,  yet,  judging  from  his  own 

4 

^  Otherwise  written  Mithrobarzanes. 
VOL.  VIL  45 
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CHAP,  account  of  the  action,  probably  much  extenuated. 
^^j^  Funeral  honors  for  the  slain  were  Alexander's  next 
care;  in  which  nothing  that  could  gratify  their 
surviving  friends,  and  excite  emulation  among 
their  surviving  comrades  in  ^ms,  was  omitted. 
The  substantial  reward  of  perpetual  immunity  firom 
taxes  (what  taxes  indeed  we  should  be  glad  to 
know)  for  their  parents  and  posterity,  would  espe- 
"^  cially  engage  the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  the 

more  considerate  among  them.  The  twenty-five 
companions  were  honored  by  employing  the  cele- 
brated Lysippus  to  represent  them  in  statues  of 
brass,  which  were  placed  in  the  city  of  Dium  in 
Macedonia.  Liberality  was  extended,  against  the 
common  practice  of  the  Grecian  republics,  even  to 
enemies  :  the  rite  of  burial  was  performed  for  the 
.  Persian  slainj  and  even  for  the  mercenaries  in  the 
Persian  service  ;  tho  the  survivors  of  these,  pri- 
soners, as  traitors  to  their  country  taken  in  the 
actual  use  of  arms  against  it,  were  condemned  to 
slavery.  They  were  of  various  Grecian  republics  ; 
some  Athenians.  To  the  wounded  of  his  own 
army  Alexander  gave  the  most  flattering  personal 
attention.  Not  only  he  saw  that  whatever  their 
cases  needed  was  supplied,  but  inquired  of  each 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  incouraged 
the  boastful  tale  of  their  several  deeds. 

To  send  home  report  of  a  victory  so  glorious, 
obtained  with  loss,  not  indeed  satisfactorily  reported 
to  us,  yet,  for  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  probably 
altogether  small,  was  a  grateful  part  of  the  business 
before  him.  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  his  hereditary 
friends  there,  those  who  had  honored  his  father, 
and  whom  his  father  had  honored,  as  well  as  for 
their  leading  influence  among  the  republics,  was 
perhaps  intitled  to  his  distinguishing  attention,  and 
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received  it.     Three  hundred  complete  suits  of  Per-    sect. 
sian    armor    sent  as  a  present   to   the   Athenian  ,,^-1^,;,^ 
people,  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
with   this  inscription,  Alexander,   son  of  philip, 

AND   THE   GREEKS,    EXCEPTING     THE    LACEDEMONIANS, 
OFFER  THESE,  TAKEN  FROM  THE   BARBARIANS   OF  ASIA^^ 

^'  The  origio  of  the  name  of  Asia  is  utterly  uncertain,  but, 
alreddy  in  the  time  of  the  father  of  profane  history,  it  appears 
to  have  designated  among  the  Greeks  the  continent  now  so 
called,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known.  He  distinguishes  the 
country  since  called  Lesser  Asia,  by  the  description  of  Asia 
within  the  Halys. 

Nevertheless  the  name  Asia  has  been  used  by  later  antient 
writers  with  various  narrower  significations,  a  matter  not  un- 
necessary to  be  adverted  to  for  duly  understanding  them.  The 
diligent  authors  of  the  antient  universal  history  have  collected 
those  significations.  Names  of  countries  have  mostly  origi- 
nated from  the  names  of  the  people  possessing  them,  and  have 
been  extended,  or  contracted  or  changed,  as  possession  has 
altered.  Thus  Grecia  had  its  name  from  the  Greeks,  and 
within  it,  Laconla,  Boeotia,  Acamania,  Thessaly  and  Macedo- 
nia, from  their  possessors  the  Lacons,  Boeots,  Acamans, 
Thessals  and  Macedons.  In  more  modem  times  England  and 
France  so  obtained  their  present  names.  That  longer  form  of 
those  Grecian  names  which  would  indicate  the  people  to  hav^ 
had  them  from  the  name  of  the  country,  instead  of  giving  their 
name  to  the  country,  has  been  the  produce  of  modem  fashion 
only.  Nevertheless  many  antient  people  have  gained  names 
from  the  places  they  inhabited.  Thus  Peloponnesian  became 
a  collective  name  for  all  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesus.  The  names  Spartlat,  or  Spartan,  and 
Lacedemonian,  distinguished  those  Lacons  who  inhabited 
Sparta  or  Lacedsemon.  The  Dorians  who  obtained  possession 
of  Corinth  were  called  Corinthians ;  and  when  Athens  ac- 
quired renown,  those  previously  called  Attics  took  the  name 
generally  of  their  capital,  and  were  called  Athenians. 
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SECTION  III. 

March  into  Lydia :  Sturtnder  of  S<rrdu :  Circutiutanees  of  Ephesus 
and  other  Orecian  Citiet  of  Atia,  Oppotition  of  Miletus .-  Lata 
arrival  of  the  Pereian  fleet :  MiUtut  taken.  Ejficitney  of  the 
Persian  fleet  obviated  by  Measures  ashore.  Pecuniary  Distress  of 
Alexander. 

CHAP.  The  consequences  of  the  victory  of  the  Granicus 
..^^^.^^  were  very  great.  It  was  not  a  little  matter  that,  in 
Greece,  the  hopes,  the  influence,  the  activity,  of 
the  Persian  party  were  instantly  checked.  But  in 
Lesser  Asia  the  result  amounted  to  the  immediate 
conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  that  extensive  and 
rich  country.  The  Persian  cavalry  being  dispersed, 
and  the  Grecian  force  in  the  pay  of  Persia,  the 
largest  to  that  time  known  in  a  forein  service^ 
annihilated,  even  Memnon  %vas  at  a  loss  for 
resources.  His  situation  indeed,  among  the  satraps, 
after  losing  the  present  support  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Artabazus,  seems  always  to  have  abounded 
with  difficulties.  Apparently  now  he  despaired  of 
^olia ;  no  longer  indeed  important  as  a  frontier 
country,  for  the  victorious  enemy  was  within  the 
frontier.  He  hastened  to  Ionia,  where  his  early 
presence  might  assist  to  lessen  the  impression  of 
the  news  to  arrive,  and  where  his  exertions  might 
most  contribute  to  check  the  conqueror's  progress. 
The  large  satrapy  of  Lower  Phrygia,  including 
Bithynia  and  iSoIia,  was  by  the  death  of  Arsites 
so  left  without  a  chief  capable  of  directing  effectual 
resistance,  that  Alexander  proceeded  immediately 
to  reward  the  merit  of  Callas,  the  general  cpm- 
manding  his  Thessalian  horse,  by  appointing  him 
to  the  office  and  dignity  of  its  satrap.  Alexander's 
measures  then  were  conciliating  and  politic.     Num- 
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bers  of  the  people  had  fled  to  the  mountains:  sect. 
protection  being  promised,  they  returned  to  their  ,^^^^i^ 
houses :  the  Greeks  of  the  town  of  Zeleia,  who 
had  acted  with  the  enemy,  he  pardoned,  as  having 
been  under  compulsion  :  Dascylium,  the  capital 
of  Bithynia,  the  fevorite  residence  formerly  of  the 
satrap  Pharnabazus,  being  held  by  a  garrison, 
Parmenio  was  detached  against  it :  the  garrison 
withdrew  on  his  approach,  and  the  town  submitted. 
The  revenue  of  the  province  was  then  put  in  course 
to  come  into  the  king  of  Macedonia's  treasury. 
In  the  adjoining  satrapy  of  Lydia,  including  Ionia, 
still  larger  and  richer,  tho  it  had  lost  its  chief, 
Spithridates,  yet  a  Persian  governor,  Mithranes, 
with  a  regular  garrison,  held  the  castle  of  Sardis, 
the  capital.  That  fortress  was  both  by  nature  and 
art  of  uncommon  strength,  and  the  city  had, 
within  its  walls,  a  large  population.  The  wealthy 
Lydians,  indeed  would  desire  to  avoid  war  at 
their  doors ;  perhaps  careless  whether  a  Persian  or  . 
a  Macedonian  garrison  held  their  castle,  and 
whether  their  tribute  went  to  Babylon  or  Pella ; 
or  perhaps  they  might  rather  desire  a  change  of 
dominion.  Even  the  satraps  we  have  seen,  as 
feudatory  princes,  often  at  war  with  the  soverein  or 
his  officers,  and,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  avow- 
ing a  claim  of  right  to  defection :  but  the  officer  Ch.t4.f. 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  fortress  of  singular  HUto^!* 
importance  and  strength,  with  a  competent  military 
force,  was  in  ,  a  different  situation.  Nevertheless 
Alexander,  after  marching  from  the  Granicus 
through  a  great  extent  of  country  as  in  peace,  was 
met,*  about  seven  miles  from  Sardis,  by  Mithranes, 
accompanied  by  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  all 
together  throwing  themselves  on  his  mercy  and 
generosity.     How  Mithranes  could  excuse  himself 
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CHAP,  to  his  soverein  and  country  does  not  appear. 
,,^^v^  Alexander,  however,  as  policy  would  persuade, 
received  him  well  and  treated  him  with  honor ;  and, 
pursuing  still  his  father's  liberal  system,  gratified 
the  Lydianslby  granting  to  the  whole  kinjdom  its 
antient  constitution  and  laws*^. 

Arriving  at  Sardis,  he  ascended  into  the  citadel. 
The  strength  of  that  fortress  ingaged  his  admira- 
tion. With  any  firmness  of  resistance  it  must  either 
have  delayed  his  farther  progress  most  inconve- 
niently, or  made  it  very  hazardous.  Apparently 
felicitating  himself  on  the  easy  acquisition,  he  re- 
solved to  build  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter.  He  was 
looking  for  a  situation,  when  a  supervening  thimder- 
shower  fell,  and  with  particular  violence  about  the 
palace  of  the  antient  Lydian  kings.  This  was  es- 
teemed to  indicate  the  deity's  preference  of  the  spot, 
Ch. «.  •.  and  he  ordered  the  temple  to  be  there  erected.  It 
Hiftoiy.  may  seem  however  little  likely  that  a  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  whose  sublime  conception  of  the  one  God,' 
in  whom  all  nature  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being,  has  been  formerly  noticed,  would  be  very  so- 
licitous about  the  place  where  a  cloud  might  drop, 
unless  through  a  politic  regard  for  the  superstition 
of  the  many,  who  reckoned  the  air,  in  the  division 
of  portions  of  the  world  among  their  numerous 
deities,  the  particular  seat  of  the  reign  of  Jupiter. 

The  pressure  however  of  matters  of  more  serious 
importance  allowed  little  leisure,  in  this  great  capi- 
tal, for  those  of  cerfemony  or  amusement.     With  a 

^  One  cannot  hot  here  recollect,  and  recollecting  admire, 
those  writers,  antient  and  modem,  who  would  represent  Philip 
as  one  of  the  deepest  politicians  the  world  ever  saw,  and  yet 
do  not  scruple  to  impute  to  him  a  conduct  directly  tending  to 
defeat  a  politician's  purposes,  ill  usage  to  those  who  hetrayed 
an  Important  trust  to  serve  him. 
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rapidity  beyond  hope  or  foresight  a  great  dominion  sect. 
had  alreddy  been  acquired  behind  the  Grecian  .^JJI;^ 
states ;  those  states  themselves  remaining  yet  under 
the  dominion  of  Persia,  from  which  it  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  expedition  to  deliver  them ;  an 
object  now  of  increased  importance,  as,  in  an  ene- 
my's hands,  they  intercepted  the  communication 
with  the  Grecian  sea.  But  this  object  presented 
no  small  difficulties,  as  in  every  one  of  those  states 
was  a  party,  in  some  a  preponderant  party,  zealous 
for  the  Persian  supremacy,  and  especially  attached 
to  the  able  and  popular  Memnon,  to  whom  the  king 
of  Persia  had  committed  the  chief  command  over 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  every  one 
also  an  opposing  party  was  not  less  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  especially  in  the  two  most  important 
for  wealth,  population,  and  situation,  Ephesus  and 
Miletus,  circumstances  pressed  for  his  immediate 
attention. 

In  Ephesus,  the  contention  between  an  aristo- 
cratical  or  oligarchal  (for  historians  rarely  distinguish 
them)  and  a  democratical  party,  had  been  recently 
violent  Ionia  is,  by  the  Grecian  writers,  often  in- 
titled  a  satrapy ;  but  at  this  time,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally, Ionia  was  united  with  the  Lydian  satrapy. 
Tho  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  system  of 
the  Persian  government  liberally  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple under  its  extensive  dominion  to  rule  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  interfering  only  when  its  supre- 
macy was  threatened,  yet  commanders  of  provinces, 
looking,  whether  to  their  own  interest,  or  their 
opinion  of  public  interest,  might  often  contravene 
this  system.  In  Ephesus,  under  Persian  patronage, 
the  aristocratical  had  been  the  ruling  party.  The 
publication  of  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Philips 
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CHAP,    declaration  that  he  would  himself  pass  into  Asia,  to 
,^^^J^I^  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  there  from  Persian  bon- 
dage, would  of  course  excite  fermentation  of  party 
politics.     Assurance  then  arriving  that  a  force  under 
Parmenio,  esteemed  the  ablest  general  of  the  age, 
had  actually  crossed  the  Hellespont,  the  dcmocrati- 
cal  Ephesians  rose  and  overpowered  their  opponents; 
and  while  Demosthenes  was  endevoring  to  persuade 
all  Greece  that   Philip  was  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  of  tyrants,  they  erected  a  statue  to  him,  as 
the  great  vindicator  of  freedom,  the  patron  of  de- 
mocracy.   As  often  happens  however  in  such  insur- 
rections, they  had  ill-judged  their  time.     Memnon, 
then  commanding  in  iEolia,  at  some  hazard  for  that 
province,  repairing  to  Ephesus,  restored  the  supe- 
riority to  the   friends  of  the   Persian   supremacy. 
The  statue  of  Philip  then  was  overthrown,  and  the 
sepulchral  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Heropy- 
thus,  leader  of  the  democratical  cause,  who  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  it,  was  demolished.     No  capital 
execution,  no   exile,  no  personal  severity   of  any 
kind,  appears  to  have  followed  against  the  defeated ; 
but  a  body  of   Grecian  mercenaries  was  left  in 
garrison,  for  the  security  of  the  order  of  things  now 
established.     Memnon's  policy,  liberal  at  the  same 
time  and  vigorous,  might  have  been  effectual  for 
its  purpose,  but  for  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  and 
its  consequences,  Alexander's  rapid  march   south- 
ward, the  reddy  submission  of  the  extensive  Persian 
provinces  in  his  way,  and  finally  the  surrender  of 
Sardis.     With  these  unexpected  events  hope  rose 
as  a  meteor  before  the  democratical  party,  and  they 
became  eager  for  a  new  revolution.     The  Grecian 
mercenaries  of  the  garrison,  whom  report  would 
reach  of  the  fate,  both  of  their  fellows  slain  at  the 
Granicus,  and  of  those  who  survived,  took  alarm. 
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Ainj'ntis  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedonian  of  regal  bbct. 
descent,  who  had  fled  his  country,  suspected  of  ^^JJI^ 
treasonable  practices  against  the  reigning  family, 
was  residing  at  Ephesus  under  Persian  protection. 
In  concert  with  him,  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  they 
betraying  their  ingagement,  he  the  hospitality 
afforded  him,  seized  two  triremes  in  the  harbor  of 
Ephesus,  and  deserted  in  them.  Servile  fear  being 
thus  removed  from  the  many,  no  noble  passion  took 
its  place,  but  democratical  fury  broke  loose.  Syr- 
phax,  a  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  temple  (that  so  celebrated  of  Diana, 
tho  not  named,  seems  implied  in  the  historian's  ac- 
count) with  his  brother's  children  and  his  own  son. 
Regardless  of  the  sacredness  of  the  asylum,  the 
people  dragged  them  out  and  stoned  them  to  death. 
An  who  had  been  accessary  to  the  invitation  of 
Memnon,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  statue  of 
Philip,  to  the  destruction  of  the  monument  of  Hero- 
pythus,  with  the  added  imputation  of  spoliation 
of  the  temple,  were  then  demanded  for  massacre,  in 
the  forms  of  democratical  justice. 

Information  of  these  circumstances  was  hastened 
to  Alexander,  with  solicitation  from  the  triumphant 
party  for  his  support  in  the  superiority,  which 
neither  party  could  maintain  without  forein  patron- 
age. The  object  was  of  such  importance  that  he 
allowed  himself  only  three  days  at  Sardis  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  rich  and 
extensive  countries  of  which  he  was  become  the 
soverein.  The  general  direction,  civil  and  military, 
in  Lydia  and  all  the  appendant  districts,  which  to- 
gether had  formed  the  satrapy  of  Spithridates,  he  ^^r^\^ 
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CHAP,  committed  to  Asander  son  of  Philotas^^ ;  but  the 
^J^J^]^  superintendance  of  the  treasury  and  collection  of 
taxes  he  made  a  separate  department  under  Nicias ; 
and  the  custody  of  the  citadel  he  made  also  a  dis- 
tinct command  under  Pausanias,  one  of  the  order 
of  companions.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  proposed 
indulgence  to  the  people  of  Argos,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  the  democratical 
republicans  of  Peloponnesus  by  zeal  in  favor  both 
of  his  father  and  himself,  and  also  as  a  mark  of  his 
confidence  in  them,  that  he  left  the  Argians  oi  his 
army  for  its  garrison. 

With  his  diligence,  one  day  fortunately  sufficing 
for  the  march  from  Sardis,  he  arrived  at  £phesus 
in  time  to  command  mercy.  Of  the  fury  of  civil 
contest  among  republicans  he  had  seen  a  disgusting 
amount  at  Thebes,  when  he  had  neither  experience 
nor  force  to  inable  him  to  choose  his  measures. 
Knowing  now,  says  the  historian,  that,  in  popular 
commotions,  not  the  guilty  only,  not  even  party- 
opponents  only  suifer,  but  that  private  resentment, 
private  avarice,  all  evil  passions,  finding  opportu* 
nity  of  gratification,  use  it,  he  forbad  farther 
severities,  and  he  was  obeyed.  The  antient  demo- 
cratical government  was,  under  his  sanction, 
established.  The  chiefs  of  the  party,  banished  by 
the  aristocratical  party,  were  reinstated.  A  deli- 
cate question  then  occurred.  A  tribute  had  been 
assessed  upon  every  Grecian  city  for  the  Persian 
treasury.       When    formerly    delivered   firom  the 

^1  We  find  all  the  Macedonian  names  Greek ;  and,  as  smoof 
the  republics,  and  formerly  among  the  Welsh,  distinction  of 
the  many  of  the  same  name  was  provided  only  by  addition  of 
the  father's  and  other  progenitors'  names.  Philotas,  father 
of  Asander,  could  not  be  the  young  friend  of  Alexander  of  that 
name,  son  of  Parmenio. 
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Persian  yoke^  as  it  has  been  commonly  phrased,    sect. 
by  the  Athenians,  or  Lacedaemonians,  a  tribute  ,J!!^^ 
still  had  been  required  for  the  Athenian  or  Lace- 
daemonian treasury  ;  but  on  pretence  of  using  it  for 
the  common  good  of  Greece.      Was   then  such 
tribute  now  to  be  still  required  for  the  benefit  of 
*the  Grecian  cause  against  the  Persian  ?  Alexander, 
wanting  revenue   much,   nevertheless    considered 
popularity  as  what  his   circumstances  and  views 
wanted  yet  more.     The  tribute  apparendy  was  not 
of  oppressive  amount,   yet  he  would  not    take  it 
for  himself.     The  venerated  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  was  in  such  a  state  through  age,  that  it 
had    been  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  it.      Not 
remitting  the  tribute    then,    he  directed  that  the 
sums  formerly  raised  for  the  Persian  king  should 
in  futore  be  paid  to  the  goddess.      His  conduct 
altogether  was    highly    popular.      Widely,    says  Arr.  1. 1. 
Arrian,  as  he  earned  favor  and  praise,  he  succeeded  ^ 
nowhere  more  completely  than  at  Ephesus. 

The  circumstances  which  produced  the  easy  ac- 
quisition of  that  important  city,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  opportunities  for  popularity  there,  appear,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  to  have  been  principal 
leadiog  steps  to  his  great  following  fortune.  Ephe- 
sus was  the  first  Grecian  city,  southward  of  mount 
Ida,  that  embraced  his  party.  After  its  example  c.  19. 
deputies  now  arrived  from  Magnesia  on  the  M aean- 
der,  and  from  Tralles,  ofiering  allegiance.  Parmenip 
was  dispatched,  as  the  king's  commissioner,  to 
accept  it,  taking  with  him  five  thousand  foot,  and 
two  hundred  horse  of  the  body  of  companions. 
The  selection  of  so  eminent  a  military  man  for  an 
office  nominally  civil,  and  the  amount  of  force 
committed  to  him,  indicate  that  there  were  in  those 
cities  either  strong  parties  in  the  Persian  interest, 
or  mercenary  gpeurrisons,  supposed  more  faithful  to 
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CHAF.  their  ingagements  than  that  of  Ephesus.  The 
^^^^'  ,  friendly,  however,  on  Parmenio's  arrival  made  their 
offer  good.  Apparently  information  had  been  re- 
ceived of  a  similar  disposition  among  the  many 
Ionian  cities  northward,  and  also  in  those  of  ^olia 
which  had  not  been  formerly  gained  by  Pftrmenio 
during  his  command  there.  A  nearly  equal  force' 
being  sent  in  that  direction,  under  a  commander 
of  far  less  note,  Aloimalus  son  of  Agathocles,  so 
the  example  of  Ephesus  as^sted  the  fame  of  Alex- 
ander's victory  and  liberality  that  this  mission  was 
also,  without  efbrt  noticed  by  historians,  completely 
successful.  The  proposal  offered  to  the  several 
states  was  simply  to  join  the  general  confederacy 
of  the  Greek  nation,  decreed  by  the  congress  of 
Corinth ;  and,  on  a  declaration  of  accession  to  diis, 
a  democratical  constitution  was  warranted  to  all 
the  cities,  and  exemption  from  tribute. 

Within  Ionia,  Miletus  alone  now  remained  in 
connection  with  Persia  ;  but  Miletus  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Asiatic-Grecian  cities,  or  second 
only  to  Ephesus.  Its  constitution  was  alreddy 
democratical ;  yet  such  had  been  the  politic  libe- 
rality of  the  Persian  supremacy,  and  such  the 
popularity  of  Memnon's  administration,  that,  little 
feeling  the  tribute  assessed  on  their  lands,  the 
Milesians  resolved  to  persevere  in  allegiance  to  the 
Persian  king.  Over-late,  indeed,  the  Persian  court 
had  adopted  that  measure  which  so  muVh  assisted 
this  determination,  the  appohitment  of  Memnon 
to  the  chief  command;  yet  which  probably  the 
Persian  king,  with  all  his  despotism,  might  have 
been  unable,  for  the  opposition  of  his  satraps, 
previously  to  manage.  Memnon,  on  retiring  from 
the  Granicus,  where  so  many  fell,  aware  of  the 
jealousy  to  which,  as  a  foreiner,  and  especially  as 
a  Greek,  he  must  be  liable,  had,  for  his  first  step» 
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sent  his  wife  and  children  to  the  capital,  as  pledges   0ECT. 
of  his  fidelity.     Opportunity  to  use  his  services  ..^HJi^^ 
was  much  opened  by  the   circumstances  of  the  Aimn,l.i. 
battle  of  the   Granicus.     Accordingly  the  liberal  Diod'.i.i7. 
and  well-judging  monarch,   consideration  of  the  ^* 
long  and  able  and  faithful  services  of  his  brother 
Mentor  probably  assisting  the  determination,  sent 
him  a  commission  to  command  in  chief  along  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  empire ;    and 
directed  the  commanders  of  a  fleet,  said  to  have 
been  of  finir  hundred  triremes,  whose  crews  would 
be  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,  with  a  conquered  con- 
tinent behind  him,  having  again  reached  the  ^gean 
sea,  the  cooperation  of  his  fleet  would  be  im- 
portant, and  it  was  accordingly  ordered  to  join 
him.  Hastening  arrangements  then  at  Ephesus, 
he  concluded  them  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  all  his  troops  present  marching  in  the  pro- 
cession, armed  and  formed  as  for  battle.  On  the 
following  day  he  moved  for  Miletus.  That  city, 
in  the  peace  long  injoyed,  under  liberal  protection 
of  the  Persian  government,  had  so  florished  by 
commerce,  that,  confident  in  the  continuance  of 
diat  protection,  its  increased  population  had  raised 
a  new  town,  beyond  its  antient  walls,  with  little 
care  of  fortification  for  it.  On  Alexander's  ap- 
proach this  was  evacuated  by  the  Milesians  and 
was  presently  occupied  by  his  troops.  His  fleet 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  triremes  had  alreddy  entered 
the  bay.  In  the  iland  Lade,  which  commanded 
the  approach  by  sea  to  the  city^',  four  thousand 

^^  It  has  formerly  occurred  for  notice  that  what  was  then 
the  baj  of  MHetos  has  now  been,  for  some  centuries,  a  manh, 
and  Lad£  a  liUl  in  it    Cb.  7.  a.  2.  of  tbia  Histoiy. 
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CHAP,  men  fixjm  the  army  were  placed.  The  very  supe- 
J^J^  rior  fleet  of  Persia  arrived  three  days  after.  Its 
commanders,  apparently  surprized  to  find  approach 
to  the  city  precluded,  withdrew  to  the  neighboring 
roadstead  of  Mycale,  but  returned  next  day  and 
offered  battle.  This  however  the  Macedonia 
admiral  prudently  declined.  Concurring  accounts 
show  Alexander's  understanding,  both  for  extent 
and  quickness,  extraordinary,  and  the  amount  of 
his  experience,  both  in  military  and  political  busi- 
ness, was  such  as  few  besides  ever  had  at  his 
years;  yet  it  may  be  thought  that  Arrian  has 
strained  compliment  a  little,  imputing  rash  counsel 
to  the  veteran  Parmenio,  esteemed  by  Philip  the 
ablest  military  commander  of  his  age,  that  he  might 
attribute  to  the  youthful  king  the  sober  prudence 
which  corrected  it.  Parmenio,  he  says,  urged  for 
Ingaging  the  Persian  fleet :  Alexander  refused  to 
allow  it ;  and  the  reasoning  ascribed  to  him  seems 
clearly  good.  Arrian  shows  himself  continually  so 
scrupulous  of  asserting,  without  respectable  au- 
thority, that  it  seems  due  to  him  to  suppose  he  had 
respectable  authority  here  ;  yet  in  the  sequel  of  the 
f  history  ground  may  appear  for  suspecting  that  his 

authority  was  from  those  unfriendly  to  Parmenio. 
The  siege  of  Miletus,  without  delay  begun,  was 
prosecuted  with  the  best  art  of  a  cultivated  age. 
Battering  machines,  large  and  weighty,  brought  by 
the  fleet,  were  advanced  against  the  walls.  The 
Persian  fleet  repeatedly  gave  opportunity  for  battle, 
would  the  Grecian  come  out  of  the  harbor,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack  it  there.  The 
troops  and  people  in  the  town  thus  seeing  all 
effectual  attempt  for  their  relief  declined  by  so  great 
a  force,  on  which  they  had  much  depended,  began 
to  despair  of  means  to  support  the  contest.     Having 
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consulted  therefore  about  a  capitulation,  they  sent    sect. 
to  Alexander  a  proposal  of  neutrality,  offering  their  ^^^ 
port  to  be  open  to  the  ships,  and  their  town  to 
tlie  troops,  of  both  the  Belligerent  powers.    This 
being  refused,  with  improvident  valor,  and  a  fidelity 
which    does    honor    hardly   less  to  the    Persian 
government  which  inspired  it,  than  to  themselves, 
much  perhaps  being  due  particularly  to  Memnon, 
but  surely  much  also  to  the  government  which 
selected  and  authorized  such  an  agent,  they  re- 
solved to  brave  all  chances.     Their  walls  however 
did  not  long  withstand  the  power  of  Alexander's 
machines,  directed  by  the  ^kill  of  his  engineers. 
A  breach   was  made,  by  which  the  Macedonian 
forces  entered.    The  small  body  of  regular  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  Milesian  armed  people, 
quickly    overpowered,    sought    safety    by    flight* 
Many  got  aboard  the  vessels  in  the  harbor ;  but 
so  watched  by  the  Macedonian  fleet  that  all  were 
taken.      Many,  meanwhile,   weak  to  resist,   and 
without  opportunity  to  fly,  were  killed  ;  quarter,  in 
the  sack  of  a  fortified  place,  behig  little  in  the 
practice  of  the  age.    About  three  hundred  of  the 
regular  soldiers,  throwing  theihqiclves  into  the  sea, 
and  using  their  large   shields   as  raft3,    to   sup* 
port  them  with  their  armor,   passed  to  a  small 
iland,  near  the  town,  whose  rocky  cliffs  were  as 
walls,  and  there  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
Alexander  directed  attack  upon  them ;  but,  being 
informed  they  were  all  Greeks,  and  giving  them 
credit,  says  the  historian,   for  their  faithful  and 
courageous  adherence  to  the  service  to  which  they 
had    pledged    themselves,  not  without  example, 
through  a  loog  course  of  years,-  warranted  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  principal 
republics  of  the  nation,  he  sent  to  offer  them 
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CHA?.  quarter,  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  Persian, 
y^!C^  ^^^  entering  into  his  service.  The  great  Persian 
fleet  was  at  anchor  within  their  sight,  without  the 
least  manifestation  of  a  purpose  to  move.  Hope- 
less therefore  of  relief  they  yielded  on  the  terms 
oflfered.  Nothing  then  remaining  hostile  within 
Miletus  or  its  territory,  Alexander  admitted  all  the 
surviving  people  to  his  friendship,  and  placed  the 
Milesian  state,  with  its  old  constitution  and  laws, 
(so  much  the  expressions  of.  both  the  historians 
appear  to  indicate)  upon  the  same  footing  of  im- 
munity and  freedom  as  all  other  Grecian  states, 
which  had  acceded  to  the  general  confederacy  of 
the  nation  under  his  supremacy^.    . 

It  has  occurred  formerly  to  observe,  in  many 
examples,  how  ill  the  ships  of  war  of  the  antient 
construction,  tho  a  construction  admirably  adapted 
to  the  antient  mode  of  naval  action,  could  keep  the 
sea.  A  harbor  reddy,  and  supplies  from  land, 
almost  daily,  were  indispensable  for  them.    A  fleet 

^  Toft  MiXijefioiff  9iXavdp&wwf  rpotf^jv/y^.  Diod.  1.  17.  c.  £2. 
Twc  Miky^lwg  el^^Kfi,  xa)  kXsuh^gws  sfvou  IdiuKfv.   Arrian,  1.  1 .  c.  1 8. 

Diodoroa  has  evideDtly  followed  jOfood  authorities  for  much 
of  the  history  of  Alexander.  But  for  his  g^eat  compilaUon, 
when  books,  being  only  in  writing,  were  of  course  dear,  and 
extensive  libraries  few,  the  labor  always,  the  difficulty  often, 
and  the  impossibility  perhaps  sometimes,  of  reaching  the  au- 
thorities to  be  desired,  may  account  for,  and  even  excuse, 
many  of  the  obvious  defects  in  his  work.  He  makes  the  great 
body  of  his  hundred  thousand  men,  ingaged  at  the  Granicus  on 
the  Persian  side,  retreat  to  Miletus,  and  there  he  places  Mem- 
non  and  many  satraps,  or  Persians  of  great  eminence,  during 
the  siege.  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  Memnon  there,  or  of 
any  Persians  of  any  degree.  On  the  contrary  his  account 
clearly  implies  that  Memnon  was  ebewhere,  and  that  no  Per- 
sians, or  none  in  any  authority,  were  there.  It  may  suffice  to 
consider  the  relative  situations  of  the  Granicus  and  Miletus, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Miletus  and  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try, to  be  aware  that  Arrian^s  is  not  more  the  most  autho- 
ritative account  than  the  most  probable,  and  indeed  that 
Diodorus's  is  utterly  improbable. 
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thus  was  liable  to  annoyance  from  an  army ;  and  sect. 
as  Alexander's  fleet  could  not  cope  with  the  very  '"• 
superior  force  of  the  Persian,  manned  with  Phe- 
nicians  and  Cypriots,  mariners  equal  to  any  of  the 
Mediterranean,  his  next  measure  was  to  use  his 
army  against  it.  Stationing  a  considerable  force, 
foot  and  horse,  in  situations  to  command  landing- 
places  and  prevent  watering,  he  so  distressed  that 
overbearing  fleet  that  it  left  the  road  of  Mycale, 
and  took  its  station  at  the  neighboring  Greek  iland 
of  Samos.  Battle  was  again  offered  to  Alexander's 
fleet,  which,  however,  would  not  quit  its  secure 
port.  An  attack  was  then  made  upon  a  part  of 
it ;  but  this  so  failed  that  five  ships  were  lost,  and 
soon  after  the  great  Persian  fleet  finally  quitted  the 
coast. 

Alexander's  successes,  now  obtained,  were  far 
beyond  all  previous  rational  calculation.  Yet,  tho 
the  rich  provinces  of  Lower  Phrygia  and  Lydia 
were  conquered,  and  all  the  commercial  republics 
of  the  coast,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  border  of 
Caria,  brought  to  coalition  with  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, Alexander  found  himself  wanting  means 
to  maintain  the  very  moderate  forces  of  land  and 
sea  with  which  his  conquests  had  been  made ;  so 
scanty  were  the  resources  with  which  he  had  ingag- 
ed  in  his  great  undertaking.  A  council  was  called 
to  consider  the  difficult}',  and  it  was  put  in  question 
whether  further  service  of  the  fleet  might  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  expence  of  its  maintenance 
saved.  The  Persian  fleet  was  clearly  too  powerful 
to  be  prudently  met  by  any  that  Alexander  had 
means  to  raise.  Naval  M'ar  therefore  was  not  de- 
sirable for  him.  Moreover  the  enemy  themselves 
had,  for  the  present  at  least,  abandoned  it,  having 
quitted  the  neighboring  seas,  and  evidently  for  a 
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CHAP,  cause  which  would  prevent  their  reiddy  return  to 
^^J^J[^  any  purpose ;  they  had  not  a  port  in  the  JEgeaUf 
or  near  it,  where  they  could  find  supplies,  or  per* 
haps  be  assured  even  of  necessary  shelter.  On 
this  consideration  the  council  determined  that  the 
fleet,  reserving  only  what  might  be  wanted  for  the 
convoy  of  weighty  machines  for  sieges,  should  be 
sent  home  and  laid  up. 

Alexander's  poverty,  after  all  his  recent  acqui* 
sitions,  being  thus  manifest,  it  may  be  wondered 
rather  what  could  have  been  Philip's  plan,  when, 
with  his  large  experience,  he  at  length  resolved 
upon  war  in  Asia,  than  that  he  so  long  bore  un- 
moved the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  in  which, 
among  his  friends  in  the  Grecian  republics,  Iso- 
crates  probably  was  not  singular.  Perhaps,  after 
long  and  careful  circumspection,  satisfied  not  only 
that  Isocrates  justly  reckoned  peace  between  the 
republics  otherwise  impossible,  but,  farther,  that 
quiet  for  Macedonia  itself  must  be  precarious  when 
the  republics  were  in  tumult,  he  chose  war  in  Asia 
as  least  among  hazards  and  evils,  as  well  as  most 
promising  positive  benefits.  It  may  well  then  be 
supposed  that  Philip's  mature  age  would  have  ha- 
zarded less  than  Alexander's  youthful  ardor ;  that 
he  would  not  have  afforded  opportunity  for  the 
measures  advised,  tho  in  vain,  by  Memnon,  for  the 
destruction  of  his  army  or  the  ruin  of  his  enter- 
prize ;  that  on  the  contrary,  he  would,  like  AgesilaoS 
before  him,  have  secured  the  friendship  and  coop- 
eration of  all  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast, 
before  he  would  have  proceeded  to  the  interior  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia. 

Nevertheless  the  success,  which  attended  the 
boldness  of  Alexander's  measures,  may  tend  both 
to  warrant  the  advioe  of  Isocrates,  and  to  justify 
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those  Macedonians  who,  in  council,  may  have  as*  sect. 
sented  to  the  plan  followed  by  their  youthful  king.  "^' 
With  the  satrapies  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  conquered, 
and  all  the  Grecian  settlements  of  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  ^gean,  as  far  as  Caria,  brought  to  alliance, 
much  of  the  summer  yet  remained.  To  Caria 
Memnon  had  withdrawn,  with  his  new  commission, 
intended  to  give  him  authority  widely  over  a  country 
then  no  longer  in  the  grantor's  powen  With  the 
loss  of  provinces  to  the  Persian  empire  probably 
the  supplies  failed,  to  which  the  court  had  trusted 
for  making  Memnon's  new  authority  effectual. 
Unable  however  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  what 
was  lost,  the  defence  of  what  remained  to  his  sove- 
rein,  within  the  wide  district  committed  to  him, 
became  Memnon's  care.  But  even  there  difficult 
tics  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  advantages  for 
his  opponent,  by  those  whose  interest  as  well  as 
duty  should  have  made  them  his  best  supporters. 


SECTION  IV. 

CojuHtuHofu  of  Anatie  Statu :  Circumtlaneu  0/  Caria  .*  Ada  Q^em 
of  Carta  :  DiJfievUUt  of  Memnon  :  Siege  of  HaHcamatnu, 

It  is  largely  indicated,  by  antient  writers,  that  sect^ 
much  of  the  character  of  the  political  constitution,  ^.^-v^ 
described  by  Homer,  was  preserved,  not  only 
in  the  European  principalities  northward  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  but  also  extensively  in  Lesser 
Asia,  and  through  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Arabia  ; 
even  Palestine,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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CHAP.  Jewish  institutions  not  forming  an  exception.  That 
^J^J^J^  country,  with  a  system  of  law  more  perfect  and 
better  defined  than  any  other  known  of  the  early 
ages,  appears  to  have  remained  almost  without  a 
Samaei,^  Constitution,  civil  or  militar}' ;  till  at  length  the 
people,  suffering  under  the  misrule  of  their  chief 
magistrates,  intitled  judges,  concurred  in  desiring 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  such  as  that  under  which 
they  saw  neighboring  nations  quieter  through 
civil,  and  more  powerful  through  military  order. 
This  we  have  observed  to  have  been  not  an 
uncommon  resource  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
in  similar  circumstances.  With  authority  then, 
necessary  for  the  desired  purposes,  committed  to 
the  king,  the  law,  by  which  his  conduct  should  t>e 
regulated,  remained  as  before ;  and,  however  the 
authority  may  have  been  abused,  the  law,  we  find, 
more  held  its  force  in  antient  Palestine  than  in  some 
modern  European  states.  Everywhere  private 
interest  must  occasionally  yield  to  public  good.  In 
the  Britannic  empire  an  act  of  the  concurring 
branches  of  the  legislature  is  required  to  warrant 
any  interference  with  private  rights  on  the  public 
account.  In  France  formerly  a  simple  command 
of  the  king  sufficed  for  taking  any  man's  land, 
at  its  estimated  worth,  for  public  purposes.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  perhaps  some  other 
European  states,  the  king,  paying  only  the  price 
set  by  his  own  officers,  might  take  any  man's  land 
for  his  own  use  or  pleasure.  Under  the  Jewish 
law  private  property  was  so  much  better  assured, 
Kin^,  b.  that  even  the  tyrant  Ahab  could  not  so  take  Na- 
both's  vineyard ;  even  the  daring  wickedness  of 
his  wife  would  not  so  venture  upon  an  open  breach 
of  the  right  of  an  individual.  The  authentic  his- 
tory of  those  persons,  itideed,  remarkably  illustrates 
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the  state  and  condition  of  both  'governments  and    sect. 
people  under  that  constitution  which  prevailed  so  ,,^i^^ 
extensively  in  the  early  ages ;  a  king,   without  a 
legislature,  ruling  under  established  law,  and  arms 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  forming  the  sanction  of 
the  law.     Here  then  appears  the  reason   of  that  Ch.  48.  s. 
general  satisfaction   of  the  western    Asiatics  with  liittoiy. 
their  governments,  remarked  by  Aristotle,  whence 
civil  troubles,  so  ordinary  in  Greece,  were,  among 
them  rare.     The  establishment, of  hereditary  right 
prevented  that  contest  for  supremacy  which  was 
continually  lacerating   the    Greek  republics;   and 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  tho  not  providing 
such  regular  security  for  individuals  as  a  legislature, 
mediating  between  king  and  people,  may  insure, 
yet,  by  giving  importance  to  the  people  in  body, 
deterred  extensive  oppression. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  antient  Lydian 
law  nearly  resembled  that  ordinar)'  in  Greece  ;  thus 
indicating  that  private  rights  were  assured  by  the 
law  in  Lydia,  under  a  hereditary  monarch,  nearly 
as  in  Greece  under  yearly  magistrates.  But  the 
people  of  Lydia,  an  inland  country,  had  not  main' 
tained  their  liberties  against  the  despotism  of 
Persian  satraps  equally  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
who,  with  other  advantages,  had  those  of  maritime 
situation  ;  and  thence  Alexander  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Lydians  by 
restoring  their  antient  constitution.  When  the 
great  Cyrus  compelled  all  Lesser  Asia  to  acknowlege 
his  supreme  dominion,  it  seems  likely  that  Caria 
had  a  politic  prince,  who  obtained  favorable  terms. 
Caria  continued,  to  the  time  with  which  we  are 
ingaged,  to  be  governed  by  its  hereditary  native 
sovereins,  tho  owning  homage  to  the  Persian  crown. 
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CHAP,    The    people  were  reckoned,  by  the    republican 
XLVi.    Greeks,  among  barbarians ;  yet  their  character  was 
Arrian.      good  amoHg  surrounding  nations ;  their  government 
was  orderly,  and  both  their  language   and  their 
religion  appear  to  have  been  very  nearly  Grecian. 
On  a  fine  harbor  of  their  coast  arose  the  Grecian 
city  of  Halicarnassus ;  which,  among  the  Grecian 
.    cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  yielded  in  population  and 
wealth,  if  to  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  to  them  only. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Carian  princes,  and  yet 
its  Grecian   quality  appears  never  to  have  been 
disputed.    On  the  contrary,  men  of  whom  Greece 
wa^  proud  were  among  its  natives  ;  two,  of  distant 
ages,   being  of  the  first  rank  among  historians, 
Herodotus  and  Diohysius.     The  princely  family 
seems  to  have  been  generally  popular  in  its  own 
country,  and  respected  abroad  ;  frequently  holding 
alliance  with  the  leading  Grecian  republics,  and  at 
the  same*  time  maintaining  its  estimation  among  the 
vassals  of  the  Persian  empire.     Marriage  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  esteemed  at  Athens  creditable, 
was  so  also  in  Caria  ;  the  princely  family  common- 
ly married  within  itself;  and  an  extraordinary  order 
of  succession  had  favor  there,  recommended,  ac* 
cording  to  Arrian,  by  the  popularity  of  the  re- 
nowned Semiramis,  of  very  early  times,  queen  of 
Assyria ;  the  widowed  queen  succeeded  her  hus- 
A*h^38^'  band.     Twice  alreddy  we  have   had  occasion  to 
s.  o.  ofthit  observe  the  widows  of  deceased  princes  filling  the 
^^*^^'     throne  of  Caria ;  the  heroine  Artemisia,  who  fought 
under  Xerxes,  and  another  Artemisia,  who  erected, 
in  honor  of  her    deceased  husband  and  brother, 
st«^i-^4.  Mausolus,  that  sepulchral  monument,  which,  for  its 
▼el.  969.    magnificence  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
^xih^'      the  world,  has  furnished  a  title  in  all  European 
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languages  for  sepulchral  xnonoments  of  superior     sect. 
splendor,  v^JS^ 

The  second   Artemisia  was  succeeded  in  the 
Carian  throne  by  her  husband's  brother  and  her 
own,  Hidrieus.     He  had  married  his  and  their  sister, 
Ada,  who,  on  his  demise,  claimed  the  succession. 
But  an  eminent  Persian,  Orontobates,  had  mairied 
the  daughter  of  Pexodorus,  a  third  brother;  and,  Diod.i. 
having  perhaps  opportunity,  at  the  distant  court,  j^'tll^l 
to  represent  both  Carian  laws,  and  facts  in  Caria,  1^-5.24. 
otherwise  than  as  they  were,  he  obtained  a  grant  1. 1.  c  84. 
of  the  principality  for  his  father-in-law  and  himselfL 
Ada,  resisting  as  far  as  she  was  able,  maintained 
herself  in  one  strong  place,  Alinda :  of  the  rest  of 
the    country  Pexodorus   and  Orontobates  gained 
possession. 

Alexander  appears  to  have  owed  his  alreddy  great 
success  hardly  more  to  the  excellence  of  the  military 
force,  from  the  private  soldier  up  to  the  chi^f  ge- 
nerals, prepared  by  his  father,  than  to  the  liberal 
system  of  policy,  equally  prepared  by  his  father,  and 
with  remarkable  steddiness,  pursued  by  himself. 
The  constitution  of  Lydia,  perhaps  little  touched 
by  the  great  conqueror,  Cyrus,  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  military  despotism  afterward  com- 
mitted to,  or  assumed  by,  the  satraps.  Thus,  in 
modern  Europe,  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  especially  of  the  iland  of  Sicily  derived 
from  the  Norman  conquerors,  and  considerably  re- 
sembling the  antient  Norman  and  tlie  English,  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  military  despotism  in  the  hands 
of  the  viceroys,  whom  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna,  prevailing  alternately  in  their  claims  to  the 
succession,  sent  to  govern  those  beautiful,  naturally 
rich,  and  eminently  unfortunate  countries;  that 
^x>nst]tution  always  hdding  existence,  tho  sickly^ 
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CHAP,    weak  and   inefficacious.    The  Lydians  therefore, 

XLVI  •  • 

s^^y-^  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  just  vigor  to  the  over- 
borne antient  laws  of  the  country,  might  also  not 
unreasonably  hope  that,  should  griefs  in  future  arise, 
their  complaints  might  more  reddily  and  effectually 
reach  a  soverein  of  Grecian  manners,  residing  at 
Pella,  than  one  hardly  visible  but  to  eunuchs,  in 
some  one  of  his  several  capitals  beyond  the  great 
desert. 

These  advantages  of  Alexander  made  difficulties 
for  Memnon.  Sardis,  apparently,  after  the  loss  of 
the  batde  of  the  Granicus,  should  have  been  the 
rallying  point  for  the  Persians.  But  the  fall  of  so 
many  men  in  the  highest  commands,  especially  of 
Spithridates  and  Arsites,  seems  to  have  paralysed 
the  Persian  administration  throughout  the  country ; 
and  this,  if  anything,  might  excuse  the  officer  who 
surrendered  the  citadel  of  Sardis.  Very  possibly, 
without  prospect  of  succor  from  any  quarter,  he 
could  not  command  his  own  garrison.  The  sup- 
port of  the  Persian  cause  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  foreiner,  Memnon  ;  even  before  the  new 
commission,  extending  his  powers,  reached  him ; 
and  his  means  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
mercenary  force  that  he  could  himself  raise  and 
maintain,  with  only  an  uncertain  interest  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  cities.  In  Ephesus  that  interest  had 
failed :  in  Miletus  it  had  been  overborne  by  arms. 
But  in  Halicarnassus  it  still  prevailed.  The 
Carians  were,  like  the  modern  Swiss,  much  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  themselves  for  military  service  to 

Stimb.  any  power;  according  to  Strabo,  the  mercenary 
force  entertained  among  the  republics  of  Greece 
itself  was  composed  commonly  in  large  proportion, 
of  Carians.  If  then  Memnon  could  maintain  him- 
self in  Caria  through  the  approaching  winter,  sup- 
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)>ort  from  the  center  of  the  empire  might  reach  him    sect. 
before  spring;  and,  with  Caria  left  behind  hostile,  ^^^^^ 
Alexander's  progress  eastward,  should  he  attempt 
it,  would  be  highly  hazardous. 

But  with  a  military  command  now  wide,  Mem- 
non's  pecuniary  means  remained  evidently  narrow. 
In  Caria  the  civil  government  rested  with  Oronto- 
bates ;  the  people  were  attached  to  Ada.  However 
then  Memnon,  for  his  soverein's  interest,  might 
have  desired  to  favor  Ada,  for  his  soverein's  inte- 
rest and  his  own  it  was  imperious  upon  him  to  be 
well  with  Orontobates.  Circumstances  thus  invit- 
ed Alexander  to  that  country  ;  they  required  speed, 
and  he  did  not  delay.  On  his  nay  Ada  met  him:  Diod.  i. 
she  ceremoniously  adopted  him  as  her  son,  and  he  strab.i.u. 
accepted  the  title.  Then  she  surrendered  to  him  ^^^'^ 
her  strong  fortress  of  Alinda ;  and  through  her 
example  and  her  influence,  supported  by  the  fame 
and  the  presence  of  his  army,  she  procured  that 
his  march  of  near  a  hundred  miles  across  Caria 
should  be  as  through  a  friendly  country ;  the  towns 
on  all  sides  offering  submission,  or  yielding  on  the 
first  summons. 

Memnon,  meanwhile,  aware  of  his  disadvan-  Aman,i.i. 
tages,  had  drawn  together  all  his  strength  within  ^'  ^^' 
the  walls  of  Halicamassus.  That  city  Alexander 
prepared  immediately  to  besiege.  It  was  strong 
by  local  circumstances;  and,  to  the  fortifications 
carefully  raised  by  the  wealthy  princes  of  Caria, 
Memnon  had  made  such  additions  as  the  improved 
science  of  his  age  recommended.  Greeks,  or  re- 
gular soldiers  trained  in  the  Grecian  discipline, 
were  numerous  in  the  garrison  ;  Persians,  or  Per- 
sian subjects,  not  Greeks,  were  also  numerous ; 
and  there  were  many  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor, 
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CHAP,  whose  cooperation  might  be  important  Under  all 
,^i^^i^  circumstances  it  seems  to  have  been  matter  of  no 
reddy  decision,  for  the  invader,  how  and  where  to 
begin  attack  upon  the  place.  But,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  on  whose  southern  shore 
Halicarnassus  stood^  was  the  seaport  town  of 
Myndus.  A  party  there,  restrained  from  following 
openly  the  general  propensity  of  the  Carian  people, 
sent  private  communication  to  Alexander,  pro- 
mising to  open  a  gate  to  him  if  he  would  come  by 
night.  The  possession  of  Myndus  was  thought  so 
important  toward  the  acquisition  of  Halicarnassus, 
that  he  went  himself,  with  a  strong  body  :  but  o& 
his  arrival  at  the  appointed  gate  all  was  close,  with- 
out a  symptom  of  any  stir  in  his  favor.  Having 
depended  upon  the  concerted  admission,  he  was 
unprovided  even  with  scaling-ladders ;  yet,  unwil- 
ling to  return  with  nothing  done,  and  hoping  still 
for  some  cooperation  within  on  his  showing  him- 
self with  a  powerful  force  without,  the  soldiers  of 
his  phalanx  were  set  to  undermine  a  tower  of  the 
wall,  and  they  brought  it  to  the  ground.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  secrecy  had  not  been  duly  observed  by 
the  favoring  party.  Not  only  its  measures  were 
watched  and  their  efficacy  obviated,  but  such  com* 
munication  had  been  made  to  Memnon  in  Halicar- 
nassus, that  assistance  was  sent  by  sea,  which,'with 
the  first  daylight,  was  seen  arriving.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  defences 
behind  the  ruined  tower,  so  that  its  fall  did  not 
make  a  practicable  opening.  Circumstances  thus 
admonishing,  Alexander  prudently  returned  with- 
out delay  to  the  greater  object,  Halicarnassus. 

That  city  vi'as  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  thirty  cubits  wide  and  fifteen  deep* 
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Before  engines  could  be  brought  against  the  wall, 
therefore,  the  ditch  must  be  filled ;  a  work  of  great 
labor  and  danger,  under  interruption  from  the 
enemy's  weapons,  dischai^d  from:  above  in  safety 
and  leisure.  It  was  nevertheless  accomplished. 
Moveable  towers,  to  protect  the  besiegers,  and 
engines,  both  for  battering  the  walls  and  for  throw- 
ing weapons,  were  then  advanced.  The  garrison 
sallied  to  destroy  them,  but  were  repulsed,  and  the 
action  was  made  remarkable'  by  the  death  of  a 
prince  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Macedonia,  Neop-  Arrian,i.i. 
tolemus,  who  fell  fighting  on  the  Persian  side**.  ^**' 
Miners  being  then  employed,  together  with  the 
battering  engines,  two  towers,  and  the  wall  between 
them,  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  garrison,  issu- 
ing,  set  fire  to  the  sheds  of  the  besiegers,  and  to 
the  brushwood  used  in  the  approaches,  and  they 
destroyed  some  of  the  machines ;  but  they  were 
repulsed  before  they  could  complete  their  purpose. 
Diodorus  mentions  two  Athenians,  Ephialtes  and 
Thrasybiilus,  as  eminent  among  the  officers  of  the 
garrison ;  and  relates  of  them,  probably  following 
tome  Athenian  writer,  what  adds  to  the  various 
demonstrations  occurring  of  the  principles  and 
temper  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes.  Some  bodies 
of  Macedonians  killed  having  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  garrison^  Alexander,  by  a  herald,  with  the 
usual  formalities,  desired  them  for  burial.  Ephialtes 
and  Thrasybulus  opposed  the  request:  Memnon 
however  granted  it      In  a  following  sally  the  con- 

^  This  remarkable  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Arrian.  Diodorus  speaks  of  Neoptolemus  as  holding  high 
rank  in  the  Macedonian  army  ;  apparently  through  mistake, 
to  which  a  writer  must  be  more  liable  in  his  large  and  multi* 
farious  collection  than  in  Arrian's  simple  narrative. 
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CHAP,    test  was  sharp.    On  the  Macedonian  side  Ptolemy,' 
x^vi.    one  of  the  lords  of  the  body-guard,  Clearchus,  the 
commanding  general  of  the   bowmen,  and   some 
other  officers  of  distinction,  were   killed.       The 
garrison  nevertheless   being    at  length  overcome, 
were  pursued  so  closely  that  the  town  might  have 
been  taken,  if,  to  obviate  the  promiscuous  slaughter 
and  destruction,  not  to  be  prevented  in  stormtng 
a  populous  city,  Alexander  had  not  commanded 
retreat.      Among  the  Halicarnassian  people  a  party 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
strength  of  that  party  which  impelled  Memnon  and 
Orontobates  to  their  quickly  following  measure: 
despairing  of  means  to  hold  the  town,  they  with- 
drew their    troops  by  night;  and,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's    immediate    entrance    and     communica- 
tion with  the  party  which  favored  him,  they  set 
fire  to  their  own  machines  and  works  o(  timber  at 
the  breach.      The  flames,  probably  beyond  their 
intentbn,    communicated  to  the  nearest  houses, 
and  extended  widely.      Alexander,  informed    by 
some  of  the   townsmen    that    the    garrison    was 
withdrawn,  directed    that,   in  taking    possession, 
injury  to  the  remaining  peaceful  inhabitants  should 
be  avoided.     Part  of  the  force  retiring  from  the 
city  strengthened  the  garrison  in  the  castle :  the 
rest  passed  to  the  Greek  iland  of  Cos'^,  where  an 
administraticMi  fi%ndly  to  Persia  prevailed* 

mi  T^f  UXKi^  Ka^&Li  q)uXaxi)v  jyxaroXjTrwv,  x.  r.  t.  The  writer 
of  the  antient  UDiversal  history  has  understood  the  city  destroyed 
to  have  heen  Tral4es,  io  which  I  think  him  clearly  wroii|^) 
tho  the  passage  in  Arrian,  as  applicable  to  Halicamassus,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Diodonis  however  affirms  distinctly 
that  Alexander  destroyed  Halicamassus,  and  from  him  it  ap- 
V  pears  that  the  neighboring  iland,  which  Arrian  has  described 

only  as  the  iland,  without  a  name,  was  that  of  Cos.    Arriao,  i* 
1.  c.  24.      Diod.  1.  17.  c.  27. 
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The  castle  of  Halicamassus,  strong  by  situation,  sect. 
diligently  fortified  by  art,  and  well  provided,  might  '^• 
still  sustain  a  long  siege.  But,  as  it  could  not  con- 
tain a  numerous  garrison,  and  little  danger  would 
insue  to  acquisitions  alreddy  made  from  leaving 
it  in  the  enemy's  hands,  Alexander  proceeded 
to  other  objects  which  more  pressingly  required 
attention. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Alexander's  Winter  Campain  in  Asia,  and 
Measures  of  the  Persian  Armament  under 
Memnon   against  Greece. 


SECTION  I. 

Finaneial  DifieuUies  of  Alexander :  Winter  JHeaturtM  .*  Lpeia  niMiietf. 
Ji  Plot  agamtt  Alexander. 

CHAP.  tVith  extensive  dominion  acquired,  and  great 
political  influence  attending  it,  the  expences  incur- 
red, and  those  which  present  circumstances  and 
purposes  demanded,  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
acquired  means.  The  increase  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  probably  was  considerable ;  but  from  the 
Grecian  territories  hardly  any,  and  from  Caria 
little.  The  policy  by  which  Alexander  held  the 
voluntary  allegiance  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
obviated  the  necessit)'  of  multiplying  garrisons 
which  he  could  not  maintain,  made  the  utmost 
caution  and  delicacy  in  requiring  pecuniary  aid 
from  them,  if  not  even  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
attempt,  necessary.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  hold 
his  conquests,  so  rapidly  made,  without  being  pre* 
pared  against  powerful  efibrts  of  the  great  empire  of 
Persia  to  recover  them.  His  army  therefore  must  be 
not  only  maintained,  but  recruited  and  increased  : 


and  means  for  its  maintenance,  which  Macedonia 
could  not,  and  the  republican  Greek  states  would 
not  furnish,  must  be  sought  in  the  conquered 
countries.  If  then  the  revenue  of  these  was  con- 
siderable, it  seems  yet  highly  probable  that  the 
management  of  it  was  both  unskilful  and  improvi- 
dent. The  unexpected  early  departure  of  the 
Persian  fleet  had  indeed  afforded  opportunity,  tho 
not  without  hazard,  and  hardly  without  inconve- 
nience, for  sparing  the  attendance  of  the  Macedo- 
nian. But  that  powerful  fleet,  it  must  be  supposed, 
would  return  in  spring ;  and  what,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  an  officer  as  Memnon,  might  insue  in 
the  extensive  field  for  naval  operations,  the  Asiatic- 
Grecian  towns,  the  JEge^m  ilands,  and  the  mari- 
time republics  of  Greece  itself,  must  be  matter  for 
more  serious  consideration. 

Altogether  it  appears  likely  that,  to  keep  what 
he  had  acquired,  the  best  policy  for  Alexander 
was  to  proceed  to  further  conquest.  His  attention 
then  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  directed  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  his  naval  inferiority, 
by  using  immediately,  regardless  of  season,  his 
superiority  by  land  for  depriving  the  enemy,  the 
most  extensively  that  might  be,  of  means  for 
the  shelter  and  refreshment  indispensable  for  an- 
tient  navies;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  might 
extend  his  dominion  over  provinces,  left  without 
adequate  means  of  resistance,  whence  revenue 
might  be  drawn.  If  then  he  might  so  extend  it 
as  to  make  the  river  Halys  his  frontier,  which  is 
siud  to  have  been  the  object  of  Agesilaus,  but  still 
more,  if  he  could  carry  conquest  to  the  chain 
of  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  which 
separate  the  lesser,  or  that  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Lower,  or  the  Hither,   from  the  Upper,  or 
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CHAP,    the  Farther  Asia,   he  might  make  the  defence 
^5:^  of  the  wider  easier  than  that  of   the  narrower 
conquest. 

These  being  important  considerations,  it  quite 
suited  Alexander's  temper  to  resolve  that  winter 
should  not  be  for  him,  as  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Grecian  military  service,  a  season  of  rest.  Un- 
sparing of  himself,  he  seems  however  to  have  been 
strongly  disposed  to  be  considerate  of  others.  To 
his  army  he  would  allow,  as  far  as  the  important 
services  in  view  would  permit,  the  usual  winter 
Arr.  1. 1.  indulgencies.  In  selecting  then  for  leave  to  go 
home,  he  preferred  the  newly  married,  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  left  wives  there.  Three  general  officers, 
coming  under  the  description,  Ptolemy,  a  lord  of 
the  body-guard,  son  of  Seleucus,  Coenus  son  of 
Polemocrates,  and  Meleager  son  of  Neoptolemus, 
commanded  the  march.  This  arrangement  was 
very  generally  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  At  the 
same  time  future  purposes  were  promoted  by  giving 
every  one,  of  those  thus  indulged,  authority  to 
ingage  recruits,  in  any. number,  to  accompany  his 
return  to  the  army  in  spring. 

Alexander  then  rewarded  together  the  princess 
Ada's  services,  and  the  reddy  loyalty  of  the  Carian 
people,  by  committing  to  her  the  princely  dignity 
and  authority,  and  confirming  to  them  their  antient 
political  constitution.  In  that  constitution,  hardly 
further  made  known  to  us,  merit  is  implied  by  inti* 
mations  remaining  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  pec^le 
with  their  government,  and  of  the  general  quiet 
of  the  countr}s  during  ages,  while  the  princes 
were  famed  for  riches  and  splendor ;  creditable  all 
to  the  benignity  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  to 
which  all  had  been  subject 
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In  arranging  command  for  the  military  measures  sect. 
in  view,  Alexander  took  himself  that  of  greater  ^^ 
fatigue  and  privation,  for  which  youthful  vigor 
might  be  requisite,  the  expedition  for  reducing  the 
seaport  towns  of  the  mountainous  shore,  stretching 
from  Caria  eastward.  To  the  veteran  Parmenio  he 
committed  the  quieter  business,  but  of  extensive 
and  critical  trust,  to  superintend  the  communication 
with  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  the  affairs  of  all 
the  acquisitions  in  Asia.  Sparing  then  his  new 
subjects  of  Lydia,  who  had  so  reddily  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  him,  he  required  of  Parmenio  to 
raise,  in  the  countries  yet  subject  to  Persia,  con- 
tributions in  money  as  well  as  in  provisions  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  forces.  Cavalry  in  the  country 
through  which  he  proposed  himself  to  lead,  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain,  and,  comparatively  little 
useful.  Selecting  therefore  only  a  small  body  of 
the  fittest  for  the  difficult  service,  he  committed  the 
rest  to  Parmenio,  together  with  the  battering  en- 
gines, and  whatever  could  be  any  way  spared  that 
might  inconveniently  impede  progress  in  a  moun- 
tainous countr)% 

Marching  then  with  his  chosen  troops,  he  found 
that  the  fame  of  his  successes  and  his  liberality 
had  very  advantageously  prepared  his  way.  Within 
Caria,  on  the  border  of  Lycia,  the  strong  town  of 
Hypama  was  yet  held  for  the  Persian  king.  The 
townsmen,  after  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  of  their  princess  Ada,  seem  to  have 
been  reddy  to  change  their  allegiance,  but  were 
restrained  by  a  garrison  of  mercenaries ;  a  term 
always  itnplying  troops  trained  'in  the  Grecian 
discipline ;  and,  if  not  all,  yet  pardy  Greeks,  and 
under  officers  mostly  Grecian.  Alexander  offered 
these  leave  for  free  departure,  which  was  accepted, 
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CHAP,   and  he  became  master  of  the  place  without  a  blow. 
J^I^^I^IJ^  Entering  Lycia  then,  four  principal  towns  of  the 
more  mountainous  western  part,  Telmissus,  Pinara, 
Xanthus,  and  Patara,  reddily  submitted,  and  thirty 
smaller  towns  presendy  followed  the  example.   The 
eastern,  called  Lower  Lycia,  a  more  level  country, 
afforded  less  natural  advantages  for  defence  ;   yet, 
midwinter  alreddy  advancing,  the  people  appear 
to  have  reckoned  upon  time  to  chuse  their  mea- 
sures.   Alexander,  however,  continuing  his  march, 
deputies  from  Phaselis,  the  principal  city  of  that 
part,  met  him,  with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown, 
and  solicitation  for  his  friendship  ;  and  his  favora- 
ble acceptance  of  their  submission  incourag^ng, 
similar    addresses    followed    soon    from    all   the 
country. 
An.  1. 1.        The  gratification  of  this  flow  of  prosperity  was 
^^'        here    checked    by    intelligence    of    matter    very 
unpleasant  in   itself,  yet  still  attended  with  very 
fortunate    circumstances.      Parmenio,    proceeding 
according  to  the  concerted  plan,  by  Sardis  into 
Phrygia,  found  no  such  opposition  as  to  ingage  the 
notice  of  historians.    The  satrap  Atizyes,  neither 
by  an  army  under  his  command,    nor    by  any 
attachment  of  the  Phrygian  people  to  the  Persian 
government,  inabled  to  make  any  effectual  resist- 
ance,  had  nevertheless  entertained  hopes  from  other 
cii.46.1.  circumstances.     The  Macedonian  prince  Amyntas, 
Hiftofy.     son  of  Antiochus,  on  withdrawing  from  Ephesus, 
as  formerly  related,  had  proceeded  to  the  Persian 
court,  where  he  was  favorably  entertained.  Asisines, 
a  Persian  of  high  rank,   on  a  mission  from  the 
court  to  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  was  arrested  by 
a  Macedonian  party  ;    and  being  examined,  it  was 
discovered  that  Amyntas  held  communication  with 
his  kinsman,    Alexander  son  of  Aeropus,  called 
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the  Lyncestian,  formerly  implicated  with  him  in 
treasonable  practices  against  the  reigning  king  ^  ^ 
Alexander,  but  now  serving  under  Parmenio  in  cii.44.t. 
the  important  command  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  uktuy. 
Circumstances  further  indicated  that  a  plot  was 
in  agitation  for  assassinating  the  king,  and,  with 
the  Persian  monarch's  promised  assistance,  placing 
the  son  of  Aeropus  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Parmenio,  with  information  of  what  had  been 
discovered,  sent  Asisines  in  custody  to  the  Mace- 
donian head-quarters.  A  council  was  held  for  his 
examination,  and  his  evidence  is  said  by  Arrian 
to  have  been  strong  in  proof  of  the  Lyncestian's 
guilt.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  how* 
ever  was  declared,  that  he  ought  to  be  immediately 
removed  from  his  command;  and  Arrian  adds 
that  it  was  freely  observed  to  the  king,  by  some  of 
the  members,  that  he  had  been  imprudent  in 
intrusting  the  best  and  most  powerful  cavalry  of 
the  army  to  one  whose  fidelity  was  so  reasonably 
to  be  doubted. 

Throughout  Arrian's  account  of  this  alleged 
treason  there  is.  observable  a  character  of  caution, 
and  solicitude  to  avoid  assertion  beyond  warranty 
widely  different  from  the  commonly  bold  manner 
of  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  in  relating  similar  dark 
transactions ;  and  perhaps  not  the  less  reasonably 
satisfactory  for  the  superstition,  in  harmony  enough 
with  what  is  ordinary,  with  those  writers,  blended 
with  it.  The  only  stated  evidence  of  the  treason, 
that  would  be  admitted  in  our  courts,  was  the  con- 
fession of  Asisines,  ki  a  private  examination,  or 
what  those  present  at  that  examination  asserted 
him  to  have  made ;  but  this  was  corroborated,  for 
antient  minds,  by  recollection  of  a  previous  prodigy. 
Alexander,  while  ingaged  in  the  siege  of  Halicar- 
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CHAP,  nassus,  taking  his  rest  during  the  midday-heat,  a 
^^^^J^  swallow  fluttered  about  his  head,  twittering  with 
peculiar  emestness;  and  tho,  with  his  hand,  he 
endevored  to  drive  away  the  disturbing  animal, 
it  would  not  leave  iiim  till  he  was  completely- 
awakened.  This  was  thought  so  far  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature  that  the  soothsayer, 
Aristander  of  Telmissus  was  consulted  upon  it : 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  divine  admonition,  im- 
porting that  treason  against  the  king  was  preparing 
by  some  person  in  habits  of  friendship  with  him. 
Suspicion  is  said  to  have  been  then  entertained  of 
the  son  of  Aeropus  ;  but  Alexander  would  g^ve  no 
credit  to  it  on  such  ground,  and  the  matter  passed. 
It  is  then  npt  undeserving  of  observation  that  a 
man  of  Arrian's  rank,  education,  and  practice  in 
aflPairs,  civil  and  military,  in  the  inlightened  age  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  speaks  of  that  portent, 
and  the  seer's  interpretation,  as  if  he  concurred 
with  those  with  whom,  he  says,  it  had  much  weight 
at  thenime,  and  was  reckoned  to  afford  important 
confirmation  to  the  deposition  of  Asisines. 

The  Macedonian  constitution,  we  have  seen, 
allowed  judgement,  in  capital  cases,  at  home  only 
to  a  popular  tribunal,  and,  on  military  service,  to 
the  army  at  large ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
testimony  against  the  son  of  Aeropus  was  not  such 
that  it  could  be  prudent  to  bring  him  before  such 
tribunals.  But  what  security  the  Macedonian  law 
gave  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  we  have  no 
information.  In  every  regular  government,  even 
the  most  jealous  of  liberty,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  for  public  safety,  to  allow  somewhere,  and 
under  some  restrictions,  the  power  of  imprisonment 
at  discretion  ;  and,  if  in  no  government  of  antiquity, 
made  known  to  us,  this  power  has  been  under  good 
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regulation,  we  must  not  condemn  the  Macedonian  sect. 
if  it  did  not  provide  security  for  the  subject  equal  '• 
to  what  is  peculiar  to  our  own.  That  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  son  of  Aeropus  to  the  command  of 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  had  excited  extensive  disgust 
in  the  army  is  positively  said  by  Arrian  ;  who  also 
shows  that  he  was  upon  no  good  terms  with  Par- 
menio,  under  whose  command  he  had  been  placed. 
It  seems  likely  that  he  had  conducted  himself 
haughtily  to  the  officers  generally ;  among  whom 
a  large  party  evidently  was  adverse  to  him.  But 
the  body  under  his  particular  command  was  sup- 
posed attached  to  him ;  and  this,  according  to 
Arrian,  occasioned  the  course  taken  with  him, 
which  is,  in  more  than  one  view,  remarkable.  A 
confidential  officer,  Amphoterus,  brother  of  a  fa- 
vorite general,  Craterus,  was  sent  in  the  disguise 
of  an  Asiatic  dress,  bearing  no  written  orders,  it 
being  deemed  unsafe,  says  the  historian,  to  send 
anything  in  writing  on  the  subject,  but,  by  oral 
communication  only,  authorising  Parmenio  to  arrest 
the  son  of  Aeropus.  This  was  quietly  executed, 
and  so  the  matter,  for  the  time,  rested ;  and,  whether 
or  no  the  purpose  of  treason  was  proved,  or  any 
reasonable  presumption  of  it  established,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  appointment  of  the  accused  to  the 
highly  confidential  command  which  he  had  held, 
had  been  made  in  a  youthful  spirit  of  generosity, 
with  too  little  consideration  of  circumstances  ;  and 
that  his  removal  from  it  was,  in  no  small  degree, 
necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  principal 
officers,  and  the  general  quiet  of  the  service. 

This  anxious  business  being  so  far  settled,  Alex- 
ander proceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  for 
depriving  the  enemy  of  means  for  maintaining  a 
fleet  in  any  part  of  the  coast  where  it  could   be 
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CHAP,    formidable.     In  advancing  eastward,  a  chain  of 
XLVii.    mountains  was  to  be  passed,  the  boundary  of  Lycia ; 
the  first  important  town  beyond  them  was  Perga, 
in  Pamphylia.      The  way  over  the  highlands  was 
very  rugged  and  inconvenient.     A  better  road,  but 
much  more  circuitous,  by  the   shore,  where  the 
mountain  meets  the  sea,  M'as  dangerous ;  and  some- 
times, when  a  southerly  wind  blew,  impracticable. 
The  wind  at  the  time  was  southerly ;  yet  Alexander, 
after  all  inquiry  made,  sending  the   lighter  troops, 
under  guides,  over  the  mountains,  would  himself 
lead  the  heavy-armed  the  reddier  tho  hazardous 
way.     Against  the  sea  was  a  lofty  cliff  called  the 
Ladder,  and  it  happened  that,  before   he  arrived 
there,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north,  so  that  the 
waves,  being  driven  from  the  shore,  he  passed 
safely,  none  wading  above  the  middle.     This  inci- 
dent is  said  by  Arrian  to  have  been  noticed  at  the 
time   by  Alexander  himself,  as  importing  divine 
favor  to  his  enterprize  ;  an  observation,  perhaps, 
piiit.Aiex.  more  of  policy  than  d  presumption.     But  among 
p.673,674.  ijjg  fervent  partizans  in  Greece,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  the  story  was  made  quite  miraculous; 
whence    their  adversaries,  with    incitement,  had 
opportunity  to  turn  it  to  ridicule.     The  celebrated 
Menander  in  one  of  his  comedies  introduced  the 
exclamation,  ^  What  an  Alexandrian  story !  If  he 
^  wants  to  pass  the  sea  he  has  only  to  command, 
*  Let  there  be  a  dry  road  for  me.*    The  biographer 
however  adds,  that  a  letter  of  Alexander's  was  in 
his  time  extant,  describing  the  passage  of  the  Lad- 
der, and  felicitating  himself  on  his  good  fortune 
there,  but  not  at  all  imputing  it  to  anything  beyond 
the  common  course  of  nature.      This  information, 
not  contradicting  Arrian's  report,  is  valuable,  both  as 
testimony  to  Alexander's  character,  and  as  showing 
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what  circumspection  is  requisite  in  estimating  sect. 
both  the  truth  of  the  wonderful,  and  the  justness  '* 
of  the  satirical,  among  the  works  of  the  antients. 
But  whatever  Alexander's  faith  may  have  been,  or 
whatever  his  words,  the  circumstances  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ladder,  as  they  are  concurrently 
related,  would  be  likely  to  diffuse,  or  establish, 
among  his  troops,  the  belief  or  the  hope  that, 
wherever  he  led  they  would  be  successful. 


SECTION  II. 

Character  of  the  Country  and  People  of  the  Interior  of  Leuer  Aeim, 
Pamphylia  nMued.  Progress  of  Alexander  in  Phrj^ia.  Cirevm' 
etaneee  threatening  to  Aleaamder.    Pitidia  oubdued. 

The   ridge  of  Taurus,   the    longest    and  loftiest    sect. 
range  of  mountains  of  the  old  world,  divides  the  ^^IJ;.^^ 
peninsula  of  the    Lesser  Asia  into  two  unequal  Arr.  1.6. 
parts.     From  the  promontory  of  Mycale,   against  ^' 
the  i£gian  sea,  it  stretches  eastward  to  the  border 
of  Syria  ;    then  shooting  branches,  southward   to 
the  Mediterranean,    northward  to  the   Euxine,  it 
forms  a  complete  barrier  for  the  "peninsula  against 
the  Greater  Asia.      The  main  body  of  the  moun- 
tains proceeds  north-eastward,  beyond  the  Caspian^ 
dividing  Mesopotamia  from  Armenia  and  adjoining 
countries.      From  the  long  but  narrow*  country 
which  it  leaves  against  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prizing Lycia,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  its  lofty  and 
rugged  range  makes  communication  with  Phrygia, 
and  other  parts  northward,  everywhere  difficult. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  the  western  coast 
of  this  great  peninsula,  occupied,  in  Homer's  ac- 
count, by  communities  at  least  as  civilized  as  any 
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CHAP,    then  in  Europe,  and  afterward  extensively  colonized 
,^^^^^  from  Greece,  has  alreddy  been  much  under  our 
observation  :  among  them  arose  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal fathers  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.     The 
widely  different  character  of  some  of  the  people  of 
the  interior  has  occurred  also  for  notice,  after  the 
information  of  Xenophon,  who  traversed  it  with 
the  army  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years   before  Alexander.     This  cha- 
racter, it  appears,  was  maintained  in  the  age  of 
str&b.i.     the  historian  Diodorus  and  the  geographer  Strabo, 
ediox.  '  three    hundred    years    after   Alexander ;    an  age 
among  those  most  affording  opportunity  for  wide 
information  of  the  state  of  nations  ;  when  peace 
was  established  for  the  world,  in  singular  extent, 
by  Augustus  Cassar.     The  same  character  is  im- 
puted to  the  same  people  by  Arrian,  who  was  bom 
and  mostly  lived  in   that  great  peninsula,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  while  the  Roman  empire 
still  retained  its  highest  power ;  and  according  to 
all  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  the  same   cha- 
racter remains  in  the  same  fine  country  under  the 
Turkish  empire,  little  altered  to   this  day.     The 
people  who  held  the  extensive  plainer  regions,  the 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Carians,  are  described  by 
antient  writers  as  peaceful  and  orderly.      But  those 
of  the  highlands,  like  the  Scottish  formerly,  living 
in  arms,  were  in  a  state   of  ceaseless  war ;  among 
oneanother,  for  wrath ;  against  their  fellow-subjects 
of   the   plains    for    plunder;    the   superintending 
government  sometimes  interfering  to   check,  but 
never  so  as  to  suppress,  the  lawless  course. 

The  Isaurians,  between  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
to  the  geographer's  age,  were  all  robbers  ;  and  so 
expert  in  arms,  and  holding  such  fastnesses,  that 
it  was  matter  of  triumph  and  the  assumption  of 
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a  new  title,  for  a  Roman  consul,  at  the  time  of  the    sect. 
greatest  power  of  tlie  Roman  commonwealth,  to 


subdue  them.  The  Pisidians,  westward  of  Isauria, 
were  of  similar  character.  These,  and  apparently 
all  the  highlanders,  were,  like  the  Scottish  high- 
landers,  divided  into  clans  under  their  several 
chiefs'.  Indeed  in  such  a  country,  so  constituted, 
small  proprietors  could  not  exist :  all  of  necessity 
herded  under  leaders.  The  many  thus  were  in  a 
great  degree  dependent  on  their  chiefs,  who  were 
also  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on  them.  Strabo, 
living  in  an  age  when  republican  sovereinty  had 
been  everywhere  abolished,  yet  the  memory  of  that 
form  of  government,  so  flattering  in  theory,  so  uni- 
versally failing  in  practice,  was  recent,  expresses 
wonder  at  the  Cappadocians,  who  declined  what 
the  Romans,  generosity  being  the  pretence,  but 
policy  the  real  motive,  offered  them  with  the  name 
of  freedom  ;  meaning  a  republican  constitution,  but  ®**jy  JJ?* 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  senate  and  os. 
people :  they  could  not,  they  said,  govern  them- 
selves ;  neither  their  habits  nor  their  circumstances 
would  inable  them  to  maintain  civil  order  through 
their  extensive  country,  without  a  chief  to  superin- 
tend all,  and  repress  lawless  contest  among  equals. 
The  geographer  describes  a  remarkable  chief  who, 
a  little  before  his  own  age,  ruled  Cappadocia. 
Whether  a  Greek,  or  only  bearing  a  Grecian  name, 
by  valor  and  talent,  with  an  unscrupulous  policy, 
Amyntas  had  accumulated  lordships  as  his  private 
property,  to  the  extent  of  no  inconsiderable  king- 
dom.   In  Lycaonia  he  held  a  wide  territory.     The 

>  Tuv  S^iZyf  ^pfivGJv,  ^  shrstvy  "HeufiSuv  oi  fuv  aXXoi  xoura  rup- 
tmiSae  fMfiffuffi.^voi,  xaM^rsp  oS  Ki'Xixs;,  Xyj^jixu;  ^<r)c7iv7ai.  Strab. 
I  12.  p.  826.  ed.  Ox. 
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CHAP,  country^  in  Arrian's  account,  resembled  Salisbury 
J^J;^^  plain,  and  those  similar  parts  of  England,  little  seen 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  which,  in  modem  phrase, 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Do^nis ;  a  term 
formerly  applied,  to  highlands  generally,  but  now 
limited  to  lands  rising,  mostly  without  abruptness, 
above  the  country  around  ;  woodless,  waterless,  or 
with  springs  only  at  extraordinary  depth,  but  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Amyntas,  able  to 
protect  his  property,  had  three  hundred  flocks 
maintained  for  him  on  the  Lycaonian  downs.  By 
services  to  the  celebrated  Mark  Antony,  then  com- 
manding the  Roman  armies  in  Asia,  he  acquired 
such  favor  as  to  be  raised  by  him  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia.  But,  insatiable  in  rapacity,  he  was 
at  length  cut  off  through  treachery  in  his  own 
household.  A  century  and  half  after,  under  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a  chief  of  robbers,  in  the  country 
north  of  Lycaonia,  was  of  such  eminence  as  to 
ingage  the  notice  of  the  historian  Arrian,  with  the 
view  to  exemplify,  for  his  cotemporaries,  the  state 
of  the  country  in  Alexander's  time  :  when,  through- 
out Cilicia,  civil  society  was  of  the  antient  turbulent 
character ;  and  even  the  Pamphylians,  tho  holding 
SL  very  productive  soil,  falling  most  advantageously 
in  varied  form,  southward  from  the  mountains  of 
Taurus  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  had  a  strong  pro* 
pensity  to  the  predatory  life,  and  would  not  (they 
are  Strabo's  words)  let  their  neighbors  live  in  quietf. 
For  people  tolerated  in  such  a  course,  during 
many  ages,  by  the  weakness  or  remissness  of  a 
government  whose  supremacy  they  acknowleged^ 
the  boons  of  independency  and  immunity,  by  which 
Ale:K;ander  had  won  the  civilized  and  peacefully 

'  OuS^  rwg  h^uopwg  iCxft  xaB^   ^uttxyitxy  1^.      Strab.  1.  IS.  p- 
824.  ed.  Ox. 
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inclined,  would  have  no  smurement,  if  accompanied  sect. 
with  the  requisition  to  live  in  peace  with  their  ^^^!^;^^ 
neighbors.  They  reckoned  the  tribute  to  the  great 
king,  their  subjection  being  otherwise  little  more 
than  nominal,  cheap  purchase  of  licence  to  follow 
their  predatory  habits,  and  preferable  to  the  most 
perfect  [immunity^  and  independency,'  in  awe  of  a 
neighboring  government  able  and  vigilant  to  repress 
their  excesses. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Lycla,  where  Alex- 
ander now  was,  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated, 
and  a  better  civil  order  was  established  ;  but  toward 
the  eastern  border,  where  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean 
nearly  meets  the  root  of  Taurus,  a  predatory  clan 
held  the  strongly-situated  town  of  Marmara.  Alex- 
ander's way  into  Pamphylia,  which  he  proposed  to 
reduce,  was  along  the  valley  which  this  town  com- 
manded. The  body  of  his  army  passed  unmolest- 
ed; the  baggage  and  stores,  with  cattle  for  the 
subsistence  of  all,  following,  under  a  guard  supposed 
sufficient,  as  in  a  country  of  friends  and  allies. 
But  the  sight  of  the  cattle,  under  so  slight  an  escort, 
was  too  tempting  for  the  Marmareian  youth* ;  whom 
the  elders,  more  provident  of  consequences,  seem 
to  have  been  unable  to  restrain.  When  the  princi- 
pal military  strength  was  considerably  advanced, 
they  issued  from  their  hold,  killed  some  of  the 
escort,  who  vainly  resisted  overbearing  numbers, 
and  compelled  the  slaves  who  attended  the  catde, 
to  obey  their  orders,  and  become,  together  with 
the  beasts,  their  property.  Alexander,  who  before 
had  reckoned  the  reduction  of  such  a  nest  of 
barbarians  not  a  matter  for  delaying  his  progress 
to  more  important  objects,  now  resolved  not  to  risk 
the  evils  which  the  allowance  of  impunity  for  their 
conduct  might  produce.     Halting  his  army,  he  laid 
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CHAF.  siege  to  their  rock,  with  machines  the  more  alarm- 
^^^^^^  ing  as  they  were  new  to  the  Marmareians.  The 
elders  desired  immediately  to  capitulate ;  but  the 
younger,  perhaps  fearing  to  suffer  as  authors  of  the 
recent  outrage,  refused  concurrence ;  and,  holding 
council  among  themselves,  agreed  in  the  atrocious 
resolution  to  kill  all  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  and  then|  by  night,  force  their  own  way  across 
the  besieger's  lines  to  the  neighboring  mountains. 
A  general  feast  preceded  this  purposed  impious 
sacrifice.  The  best  provision  of  meat  and  drink 
was  produced  for  common  use  ;  and  when  all  had 
taken  their  fill,  the  signal  for  what  was  to  follow 
was  given  by  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses.  Six 
hundred  of  the  youth  however,  had  the  virtue  to 
refuse  concurrence  in  the  decreed  massacre  of  pa- 
rents, wives,  and  children ;  and  the  historian  has 
not  said  how  far  the  bloody  purpose  was  executed. 
The  projected  sally,  however,  was  in  considerable 
amount  successful ;  many  of  the  Marmareian  youth 
reaching  the  mountain  fastnesses^. 

After  this  perhaps  necessary  example,  Alexan- 
der, proceeding  by  the  shore  eastward,  was  met  by 
deputies  from  Aspendus,  a  considerable  Grecian 
colony  in  Pamphylia,  originally  from  Argos.  The 
business  of  the  mission  was  to  declare   the  red- 

^  This  remarkable  business  of  Marmara,  related  by  Diodo- 
rus,  is  unnoticed  by  Arrian,  whose  narrative,  always  respect- 
able for  what  it  undertakes  to  warrant,  is  however  far  from 
being  so  complete  as,  by  meer  omission,  to  invalidate  whatever 
may  remain  related  by  others.  In  many  parts  indeed  it  beais 
the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  work.  Thus,  previously  to 
the  march  for  Marmara,  we  are  led  to  expect  notice  of  mat- 
ters at  Perga,  but  they  remain  untold.  The  narrative  o( 
Diodorus  here,  for  the  most  part,  is  remarkably  consonaot 
with  Arrian's,  and  what  he  has  added  concerning  the  Marma- 
reians is  consistent  with  Arrian^s  as  well  as  all  other  testimo- 
nies to  the  general  character  of  the  Asiatic  highlanders. 
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diness  of  the  Aspendians  to  accede  to  the  terms  sect, 
proposed  for  the  Grecian  cities  of  the  west  of  Les-  s^.^,^ 
ser  Asia,  but  to  request  especially  that  they  might 
not  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  garrison. 
This  Alexander  reddily  granted ;  but  he  required 
that  the  horses,  formerly  furnished  by  the  Aspen- 
dians as  a  portion  of  their  tribute  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  should,  now  and  in  future,  come  to  him ; 
and  farther,  pecuniary  need  probaibly  pressing,  that 
they  should  immediately  pay  a  subsidy  of  fifty 
talents,  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
deputies  assented,  and  took  their  leave. 

Perga,  on  the  river  Cestrus,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea,  having,  on  a  mountain  summit  near 
it,  a  temple  of  Diana,  of  some  celebrity,  was  the 
first  town  in  Alexander's  way,  within  Pamphylia. 
Here  measures  seem  to  have  been  previously  ar-  strab.i.n. 
ranged  to  mutual  satisfaction,  whence  nothing  oc-  ozon. 
curred  for  the  historian  to  notice.  Sida,  the  next 
town,  was  a  colony  from  Cuma,  in  ^olis  ;  but  the 
people,  having  mixed  much  with  those  around 
them,  had  lost  the  language  of  their  Grecian  fore- 
fathers. No  resistance  fix)m  them  is  mentioned ; 
but,  the  place,  probably  being,  for  its  opportunities, 
important,  a  garrison  was  left  there. 

Next  was  Syllium,  a  fortress  strong  by  nature, 
and  garrisoned  for  the  king  of  Persia  with  regular 
mercenary  troops.  On  his  way  thither  Alexander 
met  intelligence  that  the  Aspendians  had  denied 
admission  for  those  whom  he  had  dispatched  to 
receive  the  ratification  of  the  convention  made  with 
their  deputies,  and  would  neither  pay  the  money, 
according  to  agreement,  nor  deliver  the  horses, 
but  were  preparing  for  defence.  Probably  report 
from  fheir  deputies  of  the  smallness  of  his  numbers 
may  have  incouraged  them  to  this  conduct.     Reck- 
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CHAP,    oning  it  to  require    his  first    animadversion,   he 
^^^"*    passed  Syllium,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
b}'    a    sudden    assault,     and     hastened    towards 
Aspendus. 

That  city,  of  some  consideration  for  its  wealth 
and  population,  and  consequent  power  and  influence 
among  the  Grecian  and  perhaps  other  towns  of  the 
coast,  was  however  much  more  important  for  its  si- 
tuation on  the  river  Eurymedon,  one  of  the  very  few 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  offering  a  secure  and  ample 
harbor  for  shipping.  It  will  be  remembered  as  die 
scene  of  the  celebrated  double  victory  of  the  Athe- 
nian Cimon,  obtained  in  one  day  over  the  Persian 
forces  of  sea  and  land,  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Liberated  then  from  the  sovereinty  of  the  Persian 
king  only  to  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Athenian 
people,  and  again  compelled  to  be  tributary  to  Per- 
sia, when  the  contentions  of  the  Greek  republics 
among  themselves  disabled  them  from  vindicating 
so  distant  a  dominion,  Aspendus  had  florished 
under  the  restored  patronage  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. The  original  occupancy  by  colonists  from 
Argos,  was  of  a  rock  with  precipitous  sides,  one  of 
them  washed  by  the  Eurymedon,  the  summit  offer- 
ing space  ifor  a  considerable  town.  A  populous 
suburb  had  now  grown  on  the  lower  ground.  This, 
tho  fortified  enough  for  defence  against  neighbor- 
ing barbarians,  being  unfit  to  resist  the  Grecian 
art  of  attack,  the  Aspendians  deserted  it  on  Alex- 
ander's approach,  and  he  quartered  his  army  in  it. 
Perhaps  his  detention  by  the  previous  siege  of 
Syllium  had  been  calculated  upon  by  the  Aspen- 
dians, and  his  unexpected  early  arrival  had  pre- 
vented the  collection  of  provisions  to  inable  a  place 
otherwise  50  stropg,  to  maintain  a  siege.  Probably 
enough  also  the  ordinary  political  contest  in  Grecian 
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towns  existed  there  ;  so  that  the  party  which  had  sect. 
prevailed  to  carry  the  profligate  vote  for  breaking  ^^' 
the  treaty  made  by  the  authorized  delegates,  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  superiority  when  siege 
was  impending  from  an  army  bearing  the  character 
of  irresistible.  Capitulation  was  presently  offered 
on  the  former  terms ;  but  these,  tho  to  prosecute 
the  siege  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient, 
Alexander  refused.  He  required  now,  together 
with  the  horses,  as  before,  double  the  contribution 
in  money  immediately  ;  in  future  a  yearly  tribute ; 
subjection  to,  a  governor,  or,  in  Arrian's  phrase,  a 
satrap,  whom  he  would  appoint ;  submission  of  a 
dispute  existing  with  some  neighboring  people, 
concerning  a  territory,  to  impartial  arbitrators ;  and 
hostages  to  insure  the  performance  of  these  condi- 
tions. All  was  agreed  to.  No  garrison  is  mentioned 
to  have  been  left.  Not  improbably  the  party 
^hich  carried  the  vote  for  capitulation,  apprehen- 
sive of  suffering  from  that  which  had  carried  the 
vote  for  breaking  the  former  treaty,  might  desire 
that  powerful  men  of  that  party  should  be  taken  as 
hostages,  and  that  a  Macedonian  governor  or  satrap, 
whom  they  would  support,  should  be  appointed  to 
command  peace  within  their  walls.  Thus  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  garrison,  which  could  ill  be  $|)ared 
from  the  army,  might  be  obviated. 

Not  far  eastward  of  Aspendusr  begins  that  portion 
of  Cilicia  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rough ; 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  mountainous  branch 
from  the  range  of  Taurus,  extending  to  the  sea. 
On  the  coast  are  some  small  seaports :  the  interior, 
divided  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  offering  everywhere 
difficulties  for  an  army,  had  little  to  invite  and  much 
to  forbid.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  Aspen- 
dus  was  the  last  considerable  object  in  that  direction. 
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CHAP.   But  it  seems  further  probable  that  some  intelligence 
^^i^J^i^  had  arrived  of  Memnon's   threatening  measures, 
ivhich  principally  decided  Alexander's  next  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  king  of  Persia,  dissatisfied  with  his  admiral 
who  commanded  at  Miletus,  had  put  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  triremes  under  Memnon's  orders,  and  had 
largely  supplied  him  with  money.  Clearly  master 
Diod.1.17.  of  the  sea  thus,  Memnon  was  inabled  also  to  raise 
Arrian,!.  a  laudforce  of  the  best  kind,  Greeks,  or  men  train- 
2-  ^'  ^-  ed  in  the  Grecian  discipline.  In  every  republic  of 
Greece  moreover  was  a  party  reddy  to  join  him. 
The  ill  humor  shown  by  Lacedacmon,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  such  a  youth  as  Alexander  to  the  chief  mi- 
litary command  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  far  from 
abating,  had  been  successfully  fomented  by  its  king, 
Agis,  who  desired  himself  to  succeed  to  the  antient 
eminence  of  his  predecessors.  The  party  of  De- 
mosthenes, not,  certainly*  with  any  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  superiority  of  Lacedaemon,  was  however 
always  reddy  to  concur  in  opposition  to  the  Mace- 
donian interest ;  and  Agis,  without  great  talents  to 
excite  jealousy,  was  a  prince  of  some  popular  virtues 
to  recommend  him,  and  promote  any  cause  he  in- 
gaged  in.  Under  the  lead  of  Agis  thus  a  Lacedx- 
monian  party  was  gaining  strength  among  the 
republics  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  to  receive  Memnon 
as  an  ally,  a  Greek  at  the  head  of  a  landforce  in 
large  proportion  really,  and  perhaps  all  nominally 
Grecian,  did  not  carry  to  Grecian  minds  the  offen- 
sive character  of  assisting  a  forein  invasion,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  commander  had  been  a  Per- 
sian, and  the  army  barbarian.  To  reconcile  the 
Greeks  then  more  extensively  tothe  Persian  connec- 
tion/ Memnon  held  out,  as  the  basis  for  his  conduct, 
the  treaty  formerly  negotiated  by  Lacedaemon  with 
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Persia,  commonly  called  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  sect. 
which,  however,  on  one  hand,  really  objectionable,  ,^,^^1^ 
and,  on  the  other,  beyond  reason  and  truth  repro-  Ch.as.s.?. 
bated  by  party*wnters,  was  however  m  its  day,  as  uiitory. 
we  have  formerly  observed,  extensively  popular. 
By  this  treaty  it  Will  be  remembered,  all  Grecian 
cities  were  to  be  completely  independent ;  no  long- 
er acknowleging,  as  formeriy,  the  Superiority  of  La- 
cedsemon,  Athens,  or  any  other  republic.  This,  ori- 
ginally aimed  against  the  sovereint}' which  the  Athe* 
nian  people,  through  their  naval  superiority,  held 
over  the  ilands  of  the  ^gean,  and  many  maritime 
towns  of  Lesser  Asia  and  Thrace,  was  for  a  time, 
we  have  seen,  eflPectual  for  its  purpose ;  while  La- 
cedaemon,  disavowing  command,  retained  an  influ- 
ence, nearly  equal  to  sovereinty,  over  a  large  part  of 
Greece  itself.  Now  it  was  aimed  against  that  au- 
thority committed  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  formerly  been  allowed  by  the  Grecian  states  to 
Lacedaemon,  Athens  and  Thebes,  as  imperial  re- 
publics ;  and  it  was  an  advantage  for  Memnon  that, 
by  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  the  king  of  Persia  had 
been  the  admitted  patron  of  the  independency  of  the 
Greek  republics,  when  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had 
not  yet  aspired  to  such  eminence. 

The  recall  of  the  Persian  *  fleet  to  the  iEgean, 
under  such  a  commander  as  Memnon,  with  a  dis- 
position thus  prevailing,  in  several  republics,  to 
give  him  a  friendly  reception,  placed  Alexander  in 
circumstances  highly  critical.  A  hostile  fleet,  com- 
manding the  ^gean,  with  a  detached  squadron, 
stationed  in  the  Hellespont,  might  both  prevent 
the  passage  of  recruits  from  Europe  to  reinforce 
his  army  in  Asia,  and  deny  his  own  return  to 
relieve  his  allies  and  subjects,  threatened  with 
invasion.      Meanwhile   Darius  was  collecting  an 
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CHAP,    immense  Asiatic  army,  having  also  a  considerable 

^^^J;^^  Grecian  force  in  his  service,  to  meet  Alexander  if 

he  advanced,  or  follow  him  if  he  retreated. 

In  these  circumstances  to  rejoin  without  delay 
the  body  under  Parmenio,  and  provide,  while 
opportunity  was  clear,  for  inabling  the  absent  with 
leave  to  return  from  Europe,  with  whatsoever 
recruits  they  might  bring,  was  of  pressing  consi* 
deration.  Gordium,  the  antient  capital  of  the 
Hellespontine  or  Lower  Phrygia,  Alexander's  first 
conquest  from  the  Persian  empire,  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  absent  with  leave  and  the  recruits 
to-proceed  to.  He  resolved  without  delay  to  direct 
his  own  march'  thither;  but  the  way  had  con- 
siderable difficulties.  The  part  of  Taurus  to  be 
crossed  was  a  wide  tract  of  *  highlands,  the  country 
of  the  Pisidians ;  all  freebooters,  and  yet  not  so 
savage  as  not  to  have  fortified  towns.  Telmissus, 
otherwise  written  Termessus,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal. Its  people,  like  some  of  the  Scottish  hig^- 
landers  of  old,  to  the  profession  of  robbery  added 
that  of  prophecy  ;  for  their  skill  in  which  they  had 
for  centuries  maintained  a  high  reputation  among 
nations  around.  Aristander,  Alexander's  favorite 
seer,  alreddy  noticed  as  interpreter  of  the  pixidigy 
of  the  swallow  at  Halicamassus,  was  a  Telmisaan. 
For  the  most  convenient  road,  perhaps  almost  alone 
practicable  for  an  army,  he  must  return  to  Pei|;a, 
and  then  proceed  by  Telmissus.  But  the;  Telmis- 
sians,  jealous  of  his  purpose,  and  confident  in  their 
strength,  resolved  to  deny  his  army  the  passage. 
Their  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty 
rock,  precipitous  on  all  sides,  commanding  the  rug- 
ged ^vay  through  a  narrow  glen.  When  Alexander 
approached,  the  heights  were  occupied  by  the  Tcl- 
missians  in  arms.    He  halted,  and  after  examin- 
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ing  the    circumstances,    incalnped,  and  kept  all    sect. 
quiet  within  his  lines.     Thus  he  gave  rest  to  his  s.^!^^^ 
troops,  while   the   Telmissians,  like  many  other  * 
barbarians,  bold,  active,  and  individually  skilful, 
but  irregular  and  impatient,  became  tired  of  their 
situation  on  the  mountains,  unsheltered,  in  a  win- 
tery  atmosphere,  insomuch  that,  leaving  a  guard 
on  each  hill,  the  main  body  of  them  withdrew  into 
the  town.    Upon  this  Alexander  had  reckoned. 
Sending  then  his    light^'armed  up  the    hills,   to 
positions  whence  their  missile  weapons  could  reach 
the  guarded  posts,   these  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  his  army,  hastening  through  the  narrow,  in- 
camped  on  the  plainer  ground  beyond. 

But  the  Pisidians  were  not,  any  more  than  the 
Scottish  highlanders'of  old,  under  due  control  of 
one  regular-  government.  The  several  clans,  all 
enemies  to  all  mankind  besides,  unless  where  par- 
ticular circumstances  led  to  particular  compacts 
of  friendship,  were  often  most  hostile  to  one- 
another.  Possibly  it  was  because  the  Telmissians 
had  resolved  upon  hostility  to  Alexander,  that  the 
Selgians,  another  Pisidian  clan,  desired  his  friend- 
ship. A  deputation  came  from  them  soliciting 
alliance,  and  oflFering  their  services.  Such  a  mis- 
sion could  not  but  be  welcome :  the  deputies 
accordingly  were  gratified  with  their  reception  ;  a  Anriaii,i.i. 
treaty  was  presentiy  concluded ;  and  the  Selgians  ^* 
proved  always  faithful  and  valuable  allies.  They 
would  willingly  have  joined  Alexander  in  arms 
against  Telmissus  ;  but  that  place  was  too  strong 
to  be  taken  without  a  delay  which  his  circum- 
stances would  ill  allow,  and  another  object  re- 
quired his'  immediate  attention.  Salagassus,  a 
large  town,  the  seat  of  a  clan  esteemed,  tho  all 
the  Pisidians  were  warriors,   the  best  wairiors  of 
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CHAP,    the  nationt  was  necessarily  to  be  pateed;    and, 
^^l^J!^  being  connected  witK  Telmissus,  and  hostUe  to 
Selgium,  the  Salagassians  were  of  course  hostile 
to  Alexander.    The  Telmisstans  were  diligent  in 
hostility.    Acquainted  with  byways  over  the  high- 
lands, they   reached  Salagassus  before  him,  and 
with  its  people,  took  an  advantageous  position  for 
disputing  his  passage.     From  ambuscades   judi- 
ciously placed  then  they  attacked,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  each  flank  of  his  advanced  guard  of 
l)owmen,  and  presendy.  overpowered  it.    But  the 
Agrian  targeteers  following,  with  better  defensive 
armor  and  more  regular  discipline,   stood    their 
ground  till  the  phalanx  came  to  their  support.    The 
Pisidians,  deficient  in  armor  and  order  aad  ex- 
perience,  were  led  by  their  courage  to  close,  where 
they  should  only  have  annoyed  at  a  distance : 
many  were  killed ;  and,  utterly  unable  to  make  an 
impression,  the  survivors    took  to  flight.     In  this 
they  mostly  found  safety;    for  the  heavy-armed 
were  incapable  of  following  them  among  the  high- 
lands,  and  their    knowlege  of  the   rugged   and 
difiicult  ground  made  the  pursuit  erf*  the  light-armed 
hazardous  and  little  efficacious.     But  as,  in  the 
mountain  ways,  numbers  would  hinder  each  other's 
escape,  some  fled  by  the  plainer  road  to  the  town. 
These  Alexander  followed  with  his  cavaliy,  and, 
entering  with  them,  became  master  of  it 

His  success  thus  in  action  against  the  Salagas- 
sians,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Pisidian  clans, 
together  with  his  previous  liberality  in  negotiation 
with  the  Selgians,  opened  such  facility,  that  he  was 
induced  to  proceed  to  the  complete  reduction  of  a 
nation  so  capable,  as  well  as  disposed,  to  be  in- 
jurious to  all  around  them.  Possibly  intelligence 
from  the  iEgean  and  from  Greece,  relieving  former 
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apprehensions  for  that  quarter,  may  have  assisted    six^t. 
toward  this  determination.      The  example  of  the       "• 
Belgians,  however,    incouraging,    and    his    terms 
oflfered  to  all  being  probably  libend,  many  clans 
immediately  acceded  to  them  ;  some  strong  places 
he  besieged,  and  shortly  all  yielded. 

The  £uiie  of  the  power  of  his  arms,  shown  in 
reducing,  with  his  i^mall  numbers,  this  natioti  of 
robbers,  so  long  allowed,  by  the  remissness  of  the 
mighty  government  of  Persia,  to  be  the  annoyance 
of  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  of  the 
world,  prepared  &cility  for  making  his  next  acqui- 
sition, and  improved  value  for  it  when  made.  A 
march  of  five  days  brought  him  to  jCelaenae,  the 
capital  of  the  Greater  Phrygia.  The  towix  was 
Ikde  fortified;  the  inhabitants  not  soldiers,  nor 
probably  solicitous  whether  they  were  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  Persian  or  a  Macedonian  king ;  its  castle  was 
^gularly  strong  and  had  a  garrison,  but  only  of 
.one  thousand  Carian,  and  one  hundred  Grecian 
mercenaries.  So  scanty  being  the  force  to  which 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  apparently  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  was  committed, 
discredit  seems  not  imputable  to  the  garrison  for 
what  followed.  On  being  summoned  they  ofiered 
to  withdraw,  if,  within  a  day  named,  they  were  not 
relieved.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  no  relief  arriv- 
ing, the  place  fell  of  course. 
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SECTION  III. 


Meiuurti  0/  tlu  Penutn  Jirmammi  under  Mtnm^n.-  Cw^qnut  9f 
Chi09  :  Progrest  in  Luboi:  Dtaihof  Memmm:  Cm^fiu^  of  Letku 

^  confuted  6y  Jtfmtum^t  Suueuort.  The  Persian  Land-force  recaUed 
from  the  Oreeian  Seas :   War  frotecuXed  by  the  Persian  Fleet. 

CHAP.    While  Alexander  was  thus  proceeding  fortunately 
^,^-v^  and  rapidly  in  conquest  for  fQ^m  home,  his  able 
adversary  Memnon  had  been  providing  for  him 
Arrian  ]    ^^^^^1^^^  ^^^  dangers  at  his  door.     Aware  that  an 
ft.  c.  1.'     able  and  indefotigable  enemy,  regardless  of  seasons, 
could  not  be  effectually  opposed  but  widi  equal 
disregard  of  season  and  of  rest,  he  would  not  await 
the  spring  to  call  the  fleet  from  the  ports  to  which, 
under  its  former  commander,  it  luid  withdrawn. 
The  coast  of  all  the  continent  bordering  on  the 
^gean  sea  was  in  the  enemy's  hands,   with  a 
victorious  army  to  maintain  the  possession ;  but  the 
numerous  islands  were  open  to  a  commanding  fleet, 
for  attempts  of  either  arms  or  policy*      Memnoa 
sailed  to  Chios,  where  matters  had  been  so  prepared, 
by  negotiation  with  those  friendly  to  the  Persian 
connection,  that,  at  the  sight  only  of  his  fleet,  the 
adverse  were  appalled,  and  the  whole  island  yielded 
Ch.  46.  t.  without  a  blow.     The  Athenian  Chares,  who  had 
s.  of  this  not  scrupled,  with  feigned  respect,  to  wait  upon 
Arr.  sT'     Alexander  on  his  first  arrival  in  Asia,  now  joined 
^'^'         Memnon    in    promoting,  on   the  Asiatic  shores, 
the  cause  which   Demosthenes  was  promoting  in 
European   Greece.      Known    through    the   great 
commands  he  had   held,  and    respected  by  the 
Persian  party  as  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  he 
seems  to  have  had  interest  particularly  in  Lesbos. 
Thither  Memnon  proceeded  with  his  fleet.    Three 
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of  the  four  principal  towns  presently  submitted  :     sect. 
to  Mitylene,  alone  resisting,  he  laid  siege.  s^*v-w 

Alreddy  thus  he  had  ports  for  the  refuge  of  his 
fleet,  and  that  fleet  couUl  in  a  great  degree  com- 
mand supplies.  He  could  therefore  hold  very 
promising  language  to  the  friendly  throughout 
Greece,  as  well  as  formidable  threats  to  the  adverse. 
He  declared  that,  after  reducing  Mitylene,  he  would  Arr.  i.  2- 
proceed  to  the  Hellespont.  His  fleet  would  at  ^'^' 
once  ^ve  him  complete  command  of  the  strait. 
Neither  reinforcement  then  should  pass  from 
Europe  to  Alexander  in  Asia;  nor  should  Alex- 
ander return  to  Europe ;  but  he  would  himself, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  Grecian  allies,  invade 
Macedonia,  while  the  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  of 
Grecian  independency,  with  overbearing  numbers, 
would  annihilate  the  small  force  which  had  hitherto 
been,  so  beyond  expectation  successfully,  invading 
his  dominion.  In  the  midst  of  these  great  projects, 
Memnon  was  seized  with  sickness  in  his  camp 
before  Mitylene,  and  he  died  there. 

The  chief  command  then,  till  the  king's  pleasure 
might  be  declared,  devolved  upon  the  satrap  Au- 
tophradates,  jointly  with  Phamabazus,  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  Artabazus,  and  nephew 
of  Memnon.  These  oiEcers,  prosecuting  their 
predecessor's  measures,  shortly  reduced  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  to  desire  to  capitulate,  and  treaty  was  not 
denied  them.  It  was  then  liberally  required  on 
their  side,  and  liberally  admitted  on  the  other,  that 
the  auxiliaries,  sent  by  Alexander  to  assist  them, 
should  withdraw  under  .  safe  conduct.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  required,  that  the  connection  of 
Mitylene  with  Persia,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  should  be  renewed  ;  that 
the  monument  inscribed  with  the  treaty  concluded 
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CHAP,    with  Alexander  should  be  destroyed;    that  the 
J^i^^^  exiles  of  the  Persian  party  should  be  restored. 

Thus  far  the  business  left  by  Memnon  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  well.    But  Arrian's  account 
of  the  sequel,  indicates  that  his  successors  in  com* 
mand  had  not  inherited  his  spirit  of  honor  and 
liberali^,  or  that  which  had  dbtinguished  Phar* 
habazuSy  whom  we  suppose  the  grandfather,  or 
Artabazus,  the  yet  living  father  of  one  of  them. 
To  control  the  civil  government,  Diogenes,  one 
of  the  restored  exiles,  was  appointed  to  that  dignity 
which  the  Greek  writers  designate  by  the  title  of 
tyrant.    To  insure  power  with  that  dignity,  they 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  city  ;  under  the  commaftd 
of  a  Greek,  indeed,  but  a  stranger  to  Mityleoe, 
Lycomedes  of  Rhodes.    They  proceeded  to  raise 
a  heavy  contribution;    beginning  with   arbitrary 
exactions  from  the  wealthy,  and  then  extending  an 
assessment  to  all  ranks.     Those  conversant  with 
Grecian  history  however  will  be  aware  that,  as 
the  numerous  party,  which  had  before  held  demo- 
cratical  sovereinty,   were  by  the  capitulation  to 
retain  all  civil  rights,  tho  probably  under  a  more 
tempered  constitution,  yet  the  Mitylenaeans  of  the 
Persian  party  were  likely  to  be  perilously  situated 
without    a    continuance    of    Persian    protection ; 
whence  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  at  their 
desire,  as  necessary  for  their  safety,  that  a  supreme 
magistrate,   whom    the  other    party   would   style 
tyrant,  was  appointed,  and  a  body  of  those  regular 
troops,  distinguished  by  the  term  mercenaries,  was 
left  in  garrison.    But  how  far  any  of  the  measures 
were  really  infractions  of  the  treaty,  Arrian's  suc- 
cinct  account,  apparently  not  derived  from  the 
eminent  men  his  guides  for  Alexander's  actions, 
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nor  from  any  friend   to  the  Persian  party  among    sect. 
the  Greeks,  afibrds  no  fair  ground  to  judge.  y^J^^ 

It  is  however  in  all  accounts  evident,  that  Mem-  Aman,!^ 

c  2* 

nQn's  death  deranged  the  purposes  of  Darius  and 
his  council.  On  the  advantageous  progress  of 
his  measures  in  Europe,  the  success  of  those  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  in  Asia  would  much  depend. 
A  successor  qualified  by  talents  and  experience 
and  popularity  and  trustworthiness,  for  the  business 
of  Memnon's  commission,  would  hardly  be  found. 
Had  one  of  either  nation  the  two  former  qualifica- 
tions, yet  no  Persian  could  have  his  interest  with 
the  Greeks,  nor  was  any  Greek  so  connected  with 
Persia.  Memnon's  great  designs  therefore  perish- 
ed with  him.  An  order  came  from  the  court  for 
Phamabazus  to  conduct  the  landforce  of  the  arma- 
ment to  Lycia.  Arrived  on  the  Lycian  coast,  he 
was  soon  joined  by  Thymondas,  son  of  Memnon's 
brother,  Mei\tor.  That  officer  came  commissioned 
to  conduct  the  army,  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  Gre- 
cian, to  the  Syrian  coast,  to  meet  the  king  coming 
from  Upper  Asia ;  and  he  brought  a  commission 
for  Pharnabazus,  apparently  in  conjunction  with 
Autophradates,  to  command  in  chief  in  the  same 
extent  as  his  late  uncle,  Memnon.  Pharnabazus 
accordingly,  delivering  the  army  to  Thymondas, 
hastened  to  rejoin  the  fleet. 

That  fleet  •  still  commanded  the  sea,  but  the 
great  objects  of  the  armament  were  ashore.  De- 
prived therefore  of  a  cooperating  landforce,  nothing 
great  could  be  undertaken..  But  the  small  iland 
of  Tenedos,  for  its  neighborhood  to  the  Asiatic 
c6ast  and  to  the  Hellespont,  was  a  desirable  acqui- 
sition. The  people  were  generally  disposed  to 
connection  with  the  Grecian  confederacy  under 
Alexander ;  but,  knowing  the  inability  of  that  con- 
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CHAP,    federacy  to  afford  them  maritime  protection,  and 

^^J^^JJ^  utterly  unequal  to  effectual  resistance  with    their 

own  strength,  they  changed  their   allegiance,  on 

being  allowed  the   same  terms  which  had   been 

granted  to  the  Mityleneians. 

The  return  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  the  i£gean,  and 
the  vigorous  measures  threatened  while  Memnon 
lived,  had  induced  Alexander  to  strain  his  means 
for  equipping  and  maintaining  a  naval  force  again. 
His  admiral,  Hegelochus,  was  directed  to  assemble 
what  ships  he  could  in  the  Hellespont.  His  vice- 
roy, Antipater,  watching,  from  Macedonia,  every 
movement,  had  previously  collected  a  squadron, 
principally  from  the  friendly  ports  of  Euboea  and 
Peloponnesus,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Proteas.  Tho  no  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  raising  a  fleet  competent  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  a  general  action ;  yet  protection  might 
be  given  to  trade,  and  to  threatened*  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  advantage  might  be  looked  for  against 
detached  squadrons.  When  the  Persian  admirals 
led  the  main  body  of  their  fleet  to  Tenedos,  they 
detached  ten  Pheniciin  ships,  under  Datames,  a 
Persian,  to  the  Cyclad  ilands ;  apparently  to  raise 
supplies  by  prizes  and  contributions.  Datames 
was  in  his  station  at  Siphnus,  when  Proteas  attack- 
ed him  by  surprize,  at  daybreak,  with  a  superior 
force.  Datames  escaped,  with  only  tlvo  ships  ;  the 
other  eight  were  taken,  with  their  crews. 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  and  of  the 
withdrawing  of  the  Persian  landforce  from  the 
^gean,  relieved  Alexander  from  the  apprehension 
of  any  very  formidable  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  or 
of  the  states  of  his  allies ;  and  the  movement  of 
the  Grecian  forces  in  the  Persian  service,  from  all 
parts,  to  join  the  king  of  Persia,  marked  for  him 
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the  point  to  which  he  should  principally  give  his 
attention.  It  was  now  evidently  the  enemy's  pur- 
pose to  direct  his  utmost  collected  strength  to  the 
recovery  of  the  dominion  lost.  Alexander's  busi- 
ness therefore  would  be  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  possession  of  that  great  peninsula,  of 
which  he  was  alreddy  nearly  master^  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  far  from  Macedonia  and  Greece^  by  the 
barrier  of  mountains,  on  its  eastern  verge,  or  to  meet 
him  still  beyond  them.  Accordingly  allowing  him- . 
self  only  ten  days  at  Celaenae,  to  regulate  the  affiurs 
of  the  extensive  country  of  Upper  Phrygia,  which 
had  been  so  abandoned  to  him,  he  committed  the 
office  and  dignity  of  satrap  of  that  province  to  An- 
tigonus  son  of  Philip.  The  situation  of  general  of 
the  auxiliary  troops,  which  Antigonus  had  held, 
thus  became  vacant.  Alexander  seems  always 
scrupulously  to  have  left  the  separate  command  of 
the  troops  of  each  Grecian  republic  to  their  several 
officers,  but  never  yet  to  have  trusted  a  republican 
general  with  a  more  extensive  authority.  Balacrus 
son  of  Amyntas  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
auxiliaries  in  the  room  of  Antigonus. 


SECTION  IV. 

RecruUf  from  Ewropt :  EmJboMty  from  Athens :  Story  of  the  Gordian 
Knot.'  Submusion  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadoeia,  PlutarehU 
Trtaiiie  on  AUxonder^i  Fortune, 

From  Celaenee  Alexander  proceeded  to  Gordium,  STOT. 
the  antient  capital  of  the  northern,  the  Lesser  or  ^iT^ 
the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole 
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CHAP,  country  of  that  name.  There  he  had  the  sood 
^^^..Ji^  fortune  to  be  joined  by  the  troops  allowed  to  go 
home  for  the  winter,  with  their  recruits.  The 
scantiness  of  the  reinforcement  marks  the  powerful 
eifect  of  Memnon's  measures,  and  indicates  what 
the.  check  which  he  was  providing  for  Alexander, 
might  have  been  had  he  lived.  Apprehension 
seems  to  have  pervaded,  not  governments  only  but 
individuals  generally,  in  expectation  that,  with  the 
great  force  under  Memnon,  in  a  situation  to  inter* 
cept  Alexander's  return,  and  with  the  might  of 
Persia,  under  a  king  bred  4  warrior,  advancing 
against  him,  he  must  be  overwhelmed.  The  hope 
of  booty,  on  former  occasions  so  alluring,  had  lost 
its  power :  A  hundred  and  fifty  horse  joined  from 
Elis,  but  not  a  single  recruit  from  any  other  repub- 
lic. Macedonia  itself  sent  no  more  than  about  a 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse. 

No  account  remains  of  political  transactions 
among  the  republics  during  the  crisis ;  but,  while 
Alexander  was  at  Gordium,  an  embassy  from 
Athens  joined  him,  charged  with  an  extraordinary 
request,  which,  together  with  the  answer  to  it, 
affords  interesting  indication.  Among  the  Grecian 
prisoners  made  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  and 
now  in  confinement  in  Macedonia,  many  were 
Athenian  citizens.  The  declared  purpose  of  the 
embassy  was  to  obtain  the  free  dismissal  of  these 
men,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  enemy's  service, 
fighting  against  that  confederacy  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  of  which  Athens  was  a  member.  Irregu- 
lar, and  even  offensive,  as  this  request  appears,  yet, 
in  the  actual  critical  state  of  things,  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  advisable  to  avoid  an  irritating 
answer.  *  But,'  says  Arrian,  *  it  was  deemed 
*  unsafe,  war  raging,  to  set  all  Greeks  free  from 
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*  the  fear  of  carrying  arms  against  their  country  ;    sect. 

*  and  therefore   it  was  replied  to  the   deputation,  ^^Jl^^ 

*  that,    "  when    matters   were  satisfactorily  settled 

**  with  the  common  enemy  of  Athens  and  all  ^ach.de 
**  Greece,  then  would  be  the  fitter  time  to  consider  sbi.  ed. 
•*■  of  favor  for  those  who  had  been  fighting  against  '^*'*®- 
**  their  country  in  his  cause^"  Evidently  this 
mission  must  have  been  a  measure  of  the  Persian 
party  in  Athens,  under  Demosthenes,  which  iEs- 
chines  shows  to  have  remained  always  powerful ; 
so  that,  if  not  holding  a  decisive  lead  in  the 
republic,  it  Could  yet,  for  some  Questions,  overbear 
the  party  of  Phocion.  A  proposal  for  obtaining 
the  release  of  Athenian  citizens,  prisoners  of  war, 
would,  in  a  general  view,  be  popular  ;  and  might 
be  so  brought  forward  by  an  ingenious  orator  that, 
however  variously  objectionable,  it  might  be  thought 
by  Phocion's  party,  with  their  usual  scrupulousness 
and  moderation,  proper  to  decline  strong  opposition 
to  it. 

^  One  cannSt  but  admire  the  inconsidtencj  of  some  anlient 
writers,  and  mapy  modern,  who  have  related  this  transaction, 
and  have  also  related  the  execution  of  Phocion  at  Athens, 
occurring  a  few  years  after,  and  had  hefore  them  the  evidence 
in  the  celebrated  speeches  of  the  great  contending  orators  of 
the  day,  intitled,  On  the  Crown,  that  all  Greece  was  more  free 
under  Philip  and  Alexander  than  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Athenian  or  Lacedaamonian  republics,  and  yet  have  not 
scrupled  to  assert  that  Greece,  pceviously  a  model  of  free 
government,  was  inslaved  by  Philip  and  remained  so  under 
Alexander.  To  which  of  those  writers  should  be  hnputed 
only  weak  credulity  or  rash  assertion,  and  to  which,  wilful  and 
insidious  falsehood,  their  readers,  attending  to  existing  evi- 
dence, will  judge.  It  is  however  due  to  the  antients  to 
observe  that  none  of  them  has  gone  so  far  in  extravagance  as 
to  furnish  warrant  for  what  several  modems  have  been  bold 
enough  to  assert  as  on  their  authority ;  some  of  our  own 
country ;  but,  in  this  matter,  always  outdone  by  those  of  the 
continent. 
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CHAP.  Alexander,  while  at  Goidium,  would  of  course 
^^I^J^Il/  visit  the  castle,  in  which  was  preserved  the  Gordian 
knot;  then  of  fame  among  surrounding  people, 
and,  through  his  notice  of  it,  afterward  celebrated 
over  the  civilized  world.  The  story,  as  related  with 
some  variations  by  several  antient  authors,  and 
with  great  simplicity  by  Arrian,  is  the  more  a 
curiosity*  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eminence 
in  his  inlightened  age. 
AnUn,  •  At  a  remote  period,  that  respectable  historian 
says,  a  Phrygian  yeoman,  named  Gordius,  \¥as 
holding  his  own  plough  on  his  own  land,  when  an 
eagle  perched  on  the  yoke,  and  remained  while  he 
continued  his  work.  Wondering  at  a  matter  so 
apparendy  preternatural,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  consult  some  person  among  those  who  had 
reputation  for  expounding  indications  of  the  divine 
will.  In  the  neighboring  province  of  Pisidia  the 
people  of  Telmissus  had  wide  fame  for  that  skill : 
it  was  supposed  instinctive  and  hereditary  in  men 
and  women  of  particular  families.  Going  thither, 
as  he  approached  the  first  village  of  the^^lmissian 
territory,  he  saw  a  girl  drawing  water  at  a  spring  ; 
and  making  some  inquiry,  which  led  to  further 
conversation,  he  related  the  phenomenon.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  girl  was  of  a  race  of  seers :  she 
told  him  to  return  immediately  home,  and  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter  the  king.  'Satisfied  so  far,  he  remained 
anxious  about  the  manner  of  performing  the  cere- 
mony, so  that  it  might  be  certainly  acceptable  to 
the  deity ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  married  the 
girl,  and  she  accompanied  him  home.  Nothing 
important  followed  till  a  son  of  this  match,  named 
Midas,  had  attained  manhood.  The  Phrygians 
then,  distressed  by  violent  civil  dissensions,  con- 
sulted an  oracle  for  means  to  allay   them.     The 
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answer  was  *  that  a  cajt  would  bring  them  a  king  sect. 
*  to  relieve  their  troubles.'  The  assembly  was  ^^^^^:^^ 
aireddy  formed  to  receive  official  communication 
6f  the  divine  admonition,  when  Gordius  and  Midas 
arrived  in  their  cart  to  attend  it.  Presently  the 
notion  arose  and  spred,  that  oae  of  those  in  that 
cart  must  be  the  person  intended  by  the  oracle. 
Gordius  was  then  advanced  in  years.  Midas,  who 
alreddy  had  been  extensively  remarked  for  superior 
powers  of  both  body  and  mind,  was  elected  king 
of  Phrygta.  Tranquillity  insued  among  the  people  ;  . 
and  the  cart,  predesigned  by  heaven  to  bring  a 
king,  the  author  of  so  much  good,  was,  with  its 
appendages,  dedicated  to  the  god,  and  placed  in 
the  citadel,  where  it  was  carefully  preserved.  The 
yoke  was  fastened  with 'a  thong,  formed  of  the  bark, 
of  a  comel-tree  so  artificially  that  no  eye  could 
discover  either  end ;  and  rumor  was  become  popu- 
lar of  an  oracle,  which  declared  that  whoever 
loosened  that  thong  would  be  lord  of  Asia ;  the 
name  Asia  being  then,  in  its  most  common  accepta- 
tion, limited  to  the  portion  afterward  distinguished  ' 
as  Lesser  Asia.  The  extensive  credit  which  this 
rumor  had  obtained,  and  the  reported  failure  of  the 
attempts  of  many  great  men,  gave  an  importance 
to  Alexander's  visit  to  the  curiosity,  on  which,  as 
it  seems  from  Arrian's  account,  he  had  not  pre- 
viously calculated.  While,  with  many  around,  he 
was  admiring  it,  the  observation  occurred  that,  his 
purpose  being  to  be  lord  of  Asia,  he  should,  for 
the  sake  of  popular  opinion,  have  the  credit  of 
loosening  the  yoke.  Accordingly  they  agreed  in 
asserting,  in  general  terms,  that  what  the  oracle 
required,  for  a  conqueror  of  Asia,  had  been  ac- 
complished by  Alexander.  Some  writers  have 
reported,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  a  pithy  saying, 
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CHAP,    that  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword  ;  but  Aristo- 
s^^^^^  bulus,  who,  as  one  of  his  generals,  is  likely  to  have 
been  present,  and  otherwise  would  have  had  means 
for  the  best  information,  related   that  he  wrested 
the  pin  from  the  beam,  and  so,  taking  off  the  yoke, 
said  that  was  enough  for  him  to  be  lord  of  Asia. 
Nevertheless  Arrian  adds  that,  among  contradictory 
accounts,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  what  Alex- 
ander really  did  on  the  occasion.     This  however  is 
obvious ;  that  few  K*  any  former  visitors  could  well 
dare  to  commit  violence  on  the  knot ;  but  Alex^ 
ander  was  in  circumstances  to  use  it  as  he  pleased. 
What  follows  then,,  in  the  historian's  account,  may 
deserve  notice,  as  marking  opinions  held  by  those 
above  the  vulgar,  both  in  Alexander's  time  and  his 
.  own  :  Thunder  and  lightening,  on  the  following 
night,  he  says,  confirmed  the  assertion  that* Alexan- 
der had  effected  what  the  oracle  had  declared  was 
to  be  done  only  by  one  who  should  be  lord  of  Asia. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  he  performed  a  mag- 
nificent thanksgiving  sacrifice,  in  acknowlegement 
of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  thus  promised.      Such 
religious  ceremony,  whatsoever  of  faith,  or  devotion 
may  have  prompted  it,  evidently  was  what  policy 
might  recommend. 

Information  had  now  reached  Alexander  that  the 
king  of  Persia  had  made  great  preparations  for 
revindicating  his  lost  dominion,  and  had  alreddy 
crossed  the  great  desert  to  take  himself  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  his  numerous  forces  ;  thus  showing 
his  disposition  to  energy,  and  his  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  military  reputation  acquired  in  eariy 
youth.  For  Alexander  then,  whether  with  a  view 
to  farther  conquest,  or  only  to  keep  what  he  had 
made,  it  was  most  important  to  hold  the  great  chain 
of  mountains,  the  natural  defence  of  Lesser  Asia, 
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as  a  barrier,  which  no  enemy  should  pass.  But  sect. 
within  that  barrier  two  extensive  provinces,  Cappa-  .,^-v^ 
docia  and  Paphlagonia,  still  acknowleged  the  Persian 
dominion.  Of  the  former  especially^  it  behooved 
bim  to  be  master,  for  it  commanded  one  side  of  the 
pass  by  which,  almost  alone,  a  great  army  could 
cross  th^  ridge  of  Taurus,  and  have  free  communi- 
cation between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Asia. 
The  importance  of  that  pass  we  have  formerly 
observed,  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus.  From  Cxordium  therefore 
Alexander  hastened  eastward  to  Ancyra.  There 
his  measures  were  to  be  chosen  ;  whether  for 
moving  northward,  to  reduce  Paphlagonia  ;  or,  with 
the  hazard  of  leaving  an  enemy  behind  him,  has- 
tening through  Cappadocia  to  seize  the  passes  ;  or, 
with  certain  inconvenience,  and  probable  danger,  to 
divide  his  forces  for  both  purposes. 

Cappadocia,  apparently  from  its  first  conquest  by 
the  great  Cyrus,  had  been  governed  by  Persian  sa- 
traps ;  but  Paphlagonia,  like  Caria,  and  as  we  have  ch.23.s.6. 
observed  formerly,  Cilicia,  had  been  left  to  their  f  ^j^,*** 
own  hereditary  princes,  as  a  kind  of  feudatories  of  History, 
the  Persian  empire.     The  prince  of  Paphlagonia, 
when  Xenophon,  with  the  Cyreian  army,  was  con- 
sidering of  marching  across  his  country,  could  com- 
mand the  service,  not  probably  for  distant  enter- 
prize  but  for  home  defence,  it  was  reckoned,  of  a 
hundred    thousand    horse.     With    such  powerful 
means,  and  a  situation  little  liable  to  control  from 
the  navy  of  Persia,  and  not  reddily  from  its  armies, 
the  Paphlagonian  princes  appear  to  have  maintained 
greater  independency  than  the  Carian.     We  have  ch.  24. ». 
formerly  seen  one  of  them,  in  alliance  with  the  king  HjjJ^^yl' 
of  Lacedasmon,  Agesilaus,  making  war  against  the 
king  of  Persia's  satraps ;  then  taking  disgust  at  his 
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new  connection  ;  and,  on  his  repentance,  immedi- 
ately readmitted,  as  an  independent  prince  might 
be,  to  his  former  connection  with  the  Persian* 
crown,  in  alliance  rather  than  subjection.  What 
were  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  now, 
and  whether  fear  excited  by  the  renown  of  Alex- 
ander's great  and  uninterrupted  successes, |Pr  indig- 
nation at  the  neglect  of  the  Persian  government  and 
the  conduct  of  its  satraps,  together  with  failure  of . 
reddy  means  to  have  intelligence  of  the  actual 
measures  of  the  court,  or  what  other  view  instigated, 
we  are  uninformed;  but  an  embassy  from  Paphla- 
gonia  met  Alexander  at  Ancyra,  to  solicit  his 
friendship.  Arrian  describes  it  as  an  embassy 
fix)m  the  Paphlagonian  people,  offering  their  alle- 
giance to  Alexander ;  apparently  such  as  formerly 
to  the  Persian  king ;  but  requesting  immunity  from 
the  admission  of  forein  troops  into  their  countiy. 
On  a  basis  so  relieving  to  Alexander,  in  his  actual 
circumstances,  a  treaty  was  presently  concluded ; 
and  the  care  of  the  new  paramount  soverein's  interest 
in  Paphlagonia  was  committed  to  Callas,  his  satrap 
of  the  Lower  Phrygia.  The  army  then  traversing 
Cappadocia,  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Taurus, 
submitted,  and  Alexander  appointed  Sabictas,  a 
Macedonian^  to  the  duties  and  dignity  of  satrap 
there.  Thus  easily  was  the  dominion  of  two  exten- 
sive provinces  acquired,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the 
peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia,  within  the  great  moun- 
tain-barrier, completed. 

The  treatise  entitled  *  On  Alexander's  Fortune,' 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  lively  and  ingenious,  tho 
not  without  a  considerable  mixture  of  absurd  argu- 
ment as  well  as  bold  assertion,  really  a  panegyric  of 
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the  virtues  and  talents  of  the   hero,   denying  to    sect. 
Fortune  any  share  with  them  in  his  successes,  may     '^• 
deserve  some  notice  here. 

The  moral  philosopher  begins  with  reproaching 
his  goddess,  Fortune,  for  delaying  Alexander's 
successes,  in  Asia  two  years,  by  raising  troubles 
for  him  in  Europe.  Possibly  a  speculator,  less 
bent  upon  panegyric,  and  more  upon  just  inves- 
tigation, might  rather  reckon  the  delay,  and  the 
employment,  of  those  two  years,  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Alexander,  and  steps  to  his  following 
atchievements,  by  completing  his  military  and  poli- 
tical education ;  whence  he  entered  upon  his  Asiatic 
expedition,  not  an  unexperienced  boy,  but  a  youth 
who  had  had  the  advantage  of  uncommon  extent, 
both  of  observation  and  practice,  in  arduous  busi- 
ness, civil  and  military.  Had  then  that  vigor 
and  vigilance  of  the  Persian  government,  demon- 
strated, a  few  years  before,  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  and  the  defence  of  Byzantium,  continued 
only  so  far  that  its  irresistible  fleet,  instead  of  being 
too  late  at  Halicamassus,  had  been  timely  at  the 
Hellespont,  how  Alexander,  with  all  the  advantage, 
not  of  his  own  talents  only,  but  of  very  superior 
assistants,  raised  under  his  father,  could  ever  have 
reached  the  Asiatic  shore,  with  an  army  equal 
to  any  important  enteiprize,  would  be  difficult  for 
the  most  ingenious  panegyrist  to  show.  Favored 
as  he  was  by  fortune,  if  fortune  we  should  call  it, 
with  an  oninterrupted  passage  ;  favored  afterward 
by  the  rejection  of  Merfinon's  plan  of  operations, 
calculated,  in  Arrian's  opinion  evidently,  to  have 
been  fatal  to  his  expedition ;  still,  when  battle  was 
resolved  on,  had  Memnon  been  allowed  to  direct 
the  order  in  the   usual   way  of  Grecian  tactics, 
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CHAP,  placing  the  Grecian  phalanx  in  the  first  line,  on 
J^i;^^  the  river's  brink,  with  complete  armor  and  pro- 
tended spears,  and  the  Persian  cavalry  on  Ae 
higher  ground  behind,  reddy  to  support  the  infan- 
try, wherever  pressed,  and  cover  its  retreat,  if  com- 
pelled to  give  way ;  whether  Alexander^  with,  or 
without  the  counsel  of  his  able  advisers,  would  even 
have  attempted  to  force  the  passage,  in  Arrian's 
account  may  seem  to  be  matter  for  question.  But 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  with  or  without  con- 
test eHected,  had  Memnon's  advice  only  been  so 
far  followed  that  the  satraps,  with  their  overbearing 
cavalry,  had  attended  Alexander's  march,  tho  de- 
stroying nothing,  but  compelling  only  the  removal 
of  supplies  removeable,  that  he  might  possibly  have 
reached  Sardis,  perhaps  the  retreat  of  the  Cyreians 
may  show  to  have  been  possible;  but  it  would 
have  been  slowly,  with  difficulty,  and  not  without 
loss,  Sardis  then  would  not  have  fallen  to  him 
without  an  effort ;  and  how  he  could  have  managed 
the  siege  of  such  a  place,  and  in  what  time  pro- 
bably have  succeeded,  it  would  require  much 
boldness  to  say,  Ephesus  then,  tho^a  friendly 
party  was  there,  could  not  have  been  acquired 
without  a  second  siege  :  all  southward  was  hostile; 
and,  even  as  circumstances  were,  the  arrival  of  the 
overbearing  fleet  of  Persia  ended  all  cooperation 
of  his  fleet  with  his  army.  The  probability  then 
seems  that,  in  the  best  event,  Alexander  must  have 
turned  northward,  to  find  winter  quarters  among 
those  Grecian  towns  which  Parmenio's  measures 
had  prepared  to  receive  him ;  and,  instead  of  all 
Asia  within  Taurus  conquered  in  one  year,  he  must 
have  begun  his  second  campain,  if  at  all  capable 
of  offensive  operation,  with  measures  against  the 
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strongest  cities  of  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  sect. 
western  coast  Alexander's  fortune,  in  this  his  first  .^^^^ 
campain  in  Asia,  certainly  was  extraordinary :  his 
reddiness,  quicksigbtedness,  judgement  and  inde- 
fatigability  to  use  fortunate  contingencies,  whether 
conceiving  himself,  or  deciding  upon  the  advice 
of  older  men  about  him,  form  his  just  and  extraor- 
dinary praise. 
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CHAFFER  XLVIIL 
Alexander's  Second  Campain  in  Asiji. 


SECTION  I. 

Hatch  aver  Taurtu  into  CiUcia  :  AUxandtrU  iUne$f  at  Tarsus.  Measures 
for  completing  the  Conqiust  and  holding  possession  of  Cilicia.  Measurts 
of  Darius :  Composition  of  his  Army :  AlUanee  with  LaeedsanM. 
Haaardous  situation  of  Alexander.  Simultaneous  Invasion  of  Syria  bf 
Alexander  and  of  Cfilicia  hy  Darius  :  AlexanderU  hasty  Return  «U» 
CiHeia. 

CHAP.    A.LL  Asia  within  Taurus  (so  the  Greeks  described 

XLVIII  • 

^.^pv-^  the  country  included  between  that  range  of  moun- 
tsdns  and  the  ^gean  and  Euxine  seas)  now  ac- 
knowleging  Alexander's  sovereinty  Cilicia^  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  yet  owned  fealty 
01.111.4.  to  the  Persian  empire.  Hence,  tho  the  reddy 
B.C.  333.  accession  of  Paphlagonia,  and,  its  apparent  con- 
sequence, the  despair  of  the  king  of  Persia's  offi- 
cers in  Cappadocia  to  oflfer  any  eiFectual  resistance, 
were  advantages  beyond  hope ;  yet,  before  Alexan- 
der could  reach  the  Gate,  as  it  was  called,  of 
Taurus,  against  Cilicia,  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy's  troops  had  occupied  it.  Information  of 
this  met  him  at  the  place  where,  says  Arrian,  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  incamped,  previously  to  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  Immediately  he  resolved  to 
lead  himself  a  body  to  dispossess  them.  With 
the  light  troops  of  his  army,  and  a  small  select 
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body  of  heavy-armed,  he  marched  in  the  evening, 
with  the  view  to  surprize  the  Persians  at  daybreak. 
But  here  again  his  good  fortune  was  conspicuous. 
He  failed,  says  Arrian,  in  his  purpose  of  surprize ; 
for  the  Persian  troops,  having  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  were  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
his  valor  and  fortune  were  irresistible,  that  they 
withdrew  and  left  him  free  passage.  The  his- 
torian's following  narrative  however  shows  that 
there  might  be  other  cause  than  meer  panic  for 
their  retreat  In  some  parts  of  Cilicia  revolt  was 
reddy ;  and,  unless  the  Persian  commander  could 
have  time  to  collect  provisions,  which  might  inable 
him  to  subsist  in  his  post,  should  the  Cilicians 
blockade  him  on  one  side,  and  the  Greeks  attack 
on  the  other,  his  situation  would  be  hopeless.  On 
the  following  day  Alexander's  whole  army  with- 
out interruption  reached  the  champain  Cilicia. 
There  intelligence  met  him,  that  the  measures  of 
Arsames,  the  king  of  Persia's  commander-in-chief 
in  Cilicia,  before  calculated  only,  for  resistance, 
now  on  the  contrary  indicated  the  purpose  of  hasty 
retreat;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Tarsus,  the  capital, 
were  in  consequence  vehemently  fearful  that  he 
would  first  plunder  the  place.  Alexander,  allowing 
himself  no  rest,  hastened  with  his  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  to  prevent  this,  and  succeeded. 
The  Persian  forces  withdrew,  leaving  the  city  un- 
injured. But  the  consequence  of  the  exertion,  to 
Alexander,  was  a  violent  fever.  His  general  Aris- 
tobulus,  in  his  narrative,  ascribed  this  to  simple 
fatigue  ;  possibly  reckoning  it  unimportant  to  add, 
what  others  have  related,  perhaps  not  without 
some  foundation.  Arriving,  they  say,  greatly 
heated,  and  admiring  the  clearness  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  which  flows  through  the  town,  he  was 
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CHAP,  informed  it  was  celebrated  for  its  coolness  in 
,^^J^^IJ^  the  summer  heats,  coming,  in  rapid  course,  from 
snow-topt  mountains ;  and  the  extreme  fervor  of 
a  Cilician  summer,  in  the  lowlands  near  the  coast, 
would  be  the  more  felt  through  the  quick  change, 
in  his  hasty  march,  from  the  frozen  air  of  the 
highlands.  Thoughdess  of  consequences,  as  the 
fancy  of  the  moment  impelled,  he  stripped  ;  and, 
plunging  in,  amused  himself  sometime  with  swim- 
ming. Very  soon  he.  was  seized  with  violent 
ilness,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by 
all  but  his  favorite  physician,  Philip,  an  Acarna- 
nian.  In  this  crisis  a  letter  came  from  Parmenio, 
advising  him  to  beware  of  Philip,  who,  it  was 
reported,  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison 
him.  Philip  was  handing  him  a  draught  when  the 
note  was  brought,  which  Alexander,  after  reading, 
delivered  to  the  physician;  and,  observing  his 
countenance  undisturbed  by  it,  confidently  drank 
the  potion.  Philip  qalmly  assured  him  that  he 
was  justly  without*  alarm  on  account  of  what  the 
note  indicated,  or  on  any  other  account ;  he  would 
be  shortly  well :  and  the  physician's  knowlege  was 
proved,  as  well  as  his  honesty,  by  the  king^s  rapid 
recovery. 

Cilicia  was  a  country,  from  various  circum- 
stances, of  great  importance  to  the  contending 
powers  :  it  was  narrow,  but,  with  a  great  length  of 
seacoast,  abounding  with  harbors ;  the  soil,  in 
large  part,  was  highly  fruitful ;  the  inland  boundary 
was  of  mountains  hardly  practicable  for  an  army ; 
the  situation  was  critical  against  Syria  by  land, 
and  between  Greece  and  Phenicia  by  sea  ;  and  it 
afforded  the  best  and  almost  only -^  passes,  easily 
practicable  for  an  army,  between  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Asia.     For  Alexander  it  was  most  im- 
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portant  to  secure  the  possession  of  this  country, 
whether  his  puq)ose  were  further  conquest,  or 
meerly  the  maintenance  of  that  alrcddy  made. 
Cilicia  was  divided  by  nature  into  the  Plain  or 
Champain,  eastward,  and  the  mountainous,  called 
the  Rugged  Cilicia,  westward.  The  Plain  Cilicia  Ch. «. ». 
had  usually  acknowleged  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  History, 
as  we  have  formerly  seen  in  the  time  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Cilicia, 
but  owning  fealty  to  the  king  of  Persia,  or,  in  his 
Grecian  title,  the  Great  King.  The  Rugged  Cilicia' 
was  divided  among  clans,  under  chiefs  asserting 
independency,  and  warring  with  all  their  neigh- 
bors ;  as  in  the  other  mountainous  parts  of  Lesser 
Asia.  Along  all  the  coast,  at  intervals,  Grecian 
settlements  had  been  established ;  a  circumstance 
affording  great  advantage  for  Alexander:  for  among 
them,  unless  where,  through  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks  among  tliemselves,  some  strong  political 
interest  or  prejudice  interfered,  the  people  would 
receive  him  and  his  army  as  fellow-countrymen. 
But,  as  in  Greece  itself,  so  in  all  its  colonies, 
opposition  of  political  interest  and  prejudice  was 
aprto  arise  and  be  violent.  The  Cilician  colonies 
moreover,  habituated  to  the  Persian  supremacy^ 
had  florished  under  it.  Intelligence  therefore  of 
the  king  of  Persians  great  preparations,  and  near 
approach  with  a  numberless  army,  to  vindicate 
that  supremacy,  could  not  be  without  effect :  for 
those  in  maritime  situations,  and  for  all  who  depend- 
ed on  commerce,  the  clear  superiority  of  the  Persian 
marine  offered  matter  of  most  serious  consideration ; 
and,  moreover,  the  people  of  the  Rugged  Cilicia, 
like  the  higlAanders  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  would  be 
adverse  to  any  change  that  might  bring  restraint 
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CHAP,    upon  their  inveterate  habit  of  living  upon  their 
^^J^J^JJ^  neighbors'  goods. 

With  these  circumstances  before  hini,  the'  first 
object  for  Alexander  was  to  secure  the  pass  into 
Syria ;  whether  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  enter- 
ing, or  to  have  means  for  carrying  war  without. 
Farmenio  therefore  was  sent  thither,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  heavy -armed  foot.  Alexander, 
as  soon  as  his  state  of  health  would  permit,  chose 
for  himself,  as  he  was  wont,  the  more  active  ser- 
vice ;  proceeding  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
large  portion  of  Cilicia  westward  of  Tarsus ;  where, 
even  of  the  plain  countr}'  and  among  the  Grecian 
colonies,  much  remained  to  be  brought  to  regular 
obedience. 

For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a  small  chosen 
body  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops.  In 
the  first  day's  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a  town 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Sardanapalus.  The  fortifications,  in  their  magni- 
tude and  extent,  still  in  Arrian's  time,  bore  the 
character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians  appear 
singularly  to  have  affected  in  works  of  the  kind. 
A  monument  representing  Sardanapalus  was  foond 
there,  warranted  by  an  inscription  in  Assyrian 
characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian  language, 
which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  interpreted 
thus :  *  Sardanapalus  son  of  Anacyndaraxes  in  one 

•  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.     Eat,  drink, 

*  play  :  all  other  human  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip,' 
Supposing  this  version  nearly  exact,  for  Arrian  says 
it  was  not  quite  so,  whether  the  purpose  has  not 
been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a  people  disposed  to 
turbulence,  rather  than  to  recommencf  immoderate 
luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned. 
What  indeed  could  be  the  object  of  a  king  of  Assy- 
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ria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a  country  so  distant  sect. 
from  his  capital^  and  so  divided  from  it  by  an  im<*  ^' 
mense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and  lofty  mountains, 
and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at 
once  in  circumstances  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  intemperate  joys  which  their  prince  has  been 
supposed  to  have  recommended,  is  not  obvious.. 
But  it  may  deserve  observation  that,  in  that  line  of 
coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of  cities, 
evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely 
named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adven- 
turous traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  elegance, 
amid  the  desolation,  which,  under  a  singularly  bar- 
barian government,  has  for  so  many  centuries  been 
daily  spredding  in  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe. 
Whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from 
opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means 
must  have  been  found  for  communities  to  florish 
there;  whence  it  may  seem  that  the  measures  of 
Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  juster  views  than 
have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  But  that 
monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty,  ended 
by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would 
follow  of  course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors 
and  their  partizans^. 

Alexander,  proceeding  from  Anchialus  still  west- 
waid)  came  to  Soli,  whose  leading  inhabitants  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  the  Persian  cause. 
Requiring  of  them  therefore  a  contribution  of  two 
hundred  talents,  about  forty  thousand  pounds, 
he  placed  a  garrison  there.  Thence,  with  a  force 
adapted  to  the  service,  he  went  on  to  the  highlands 
of  the  Rugged  Cilicia ;  and  in  seven  days,  some  by 

^  The  inconeiflteacj  of  traditions  concerniDg  Sardanapalus  is 
striking  in  Diodorus^s  account  of  him. 
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CHAF.  force,  some  by  treaty,  he  broi^t  all  to  ac^owlege 
XLviii.  jjj^  sovercinty.  Returning  then  to  Soli,  the  grateful 
intelligence  met  him,  that  his  generals  Ptolemjr 
and  Asander,  whom  he  had  left  to  oppose  the 
Persian  force  remaining  in  Caria,  had  been  com- 
pletely successful :  that  Orontobates,  the  Persian 
commander-in-chief  there,  had  been  defeated  in 
battle,  with  considerable  los$:  that  the  castle  of 
Halicamassus  presently  after  surrendered  to  his 
forces;  and  that  the  towns  of  Myndus,  Caunus» 
Thera,  Callipolis  and  Triopium,  together  with  the 
Hand*  of  Cos,  had  then  desired  the  conqueror's 
acceptance  of  their  allegiance. 

Alexander  seems  to  have  profited  from  all  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  diligent,  able,  and  liberal  poli- 
tician. To  circulate,  in  these  distant  parts,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Greater  Asia,  the  news  of  the  successes 
of  his  generals  on  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  seas, 
for  incouragement  to  the  friendly  and  intimidation 
to  the  adverse,  he  celebrated,  at  Soli,  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  repetition  nearly  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympic  festival.  Difference  appears  only  in  the 
principal  object  of  religious  ceremony.  iSsculapius 
being  the  favorite  deity,  worshipped  as  protector  of 
the  place,  to  him  the  magnificent  sacrifice  was  dedi- 
cated, the  whole  army  joining  in  the  procession. 
Athletic  exercises  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  as 
in  the  Macedonian  Olympic,  followed.  These 
ended,  his  policy  was  directed  to  attach  the  Solian 
multitude  to  his  interest.  Attributing  the  adverse 
measures  of  their  government,  and  the  demonstrated 
attachment  to  Persia,  to  the  influence  of  their  prin-^ 
cipal  men,  he  granted  them  a  democratical  consti- 
tution. Thus  apparently  he  provided  that,  without 
a  garrison,  which  he  could  ill  spare  from  his  army, 
the  place  should  be  held  in  his  allegiance.     He 
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proceeded  then  to  Magarsus,  where  he  ofifered  a 
magnificent  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  and  the  historian 
mentions  no  other  transaction.  This,  however, 
was  probably  not  without  a  political  purpose  and 
corresponding  effect :  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  a 
plentiful  and  joyous  feast  would  remain  among  the 
people.  Mallus,  a  colony  froifl  Argos,  the  next 
city  in  his  course,  required  other  attention.  Civil 
dissension  was  violent  there.  His  claim  then,  for 
himself  and  all  Macedonians,  to  be  of  Argian  origin, 
afforded  advantageous  opportunity  for  offering  to 
mediate  between  the  parties.  Accordingly  he  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  their  differences,  and  then 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all,  by  granting  to  the  Mal- 
lian  state  immunity  from  the  tribute  assessed  on  it 
by  the  Persian  government.  Religious  ceremony 
in  honor  of  Amphilochus,  a  favorite  hero  of  the 
Mallians,  his  army  attending,  as  a  flattering  com- 
pliment, assisted  to  fix  their  attachment. 

While  Alexander  thus  ably  took  measures  for 
cementing  his  acquired  sovereinty  of  Lesser  Asia 
with  his  old  dominion,  the  king  of  Persia,  Darius, 
had  been  also  diligent  in  measures  for  recovering 
what  he  had  lost ;  and  his  means  were  powerful. 
The  incouragement  for  iGreeks  of  eminence,  driven 
from  their  country,  or  dissatisfied  with  it,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Persian  empire,  we  have  formerly 
had  occasion  to  observe.  Several  from  the  repub- 
lics, and  some  from  Macedonia,  were  at  this  time 
attending  the  Persian  court.  The  value  then  of 
troops  trained  in  the  Grecian  discipline,  and  the 
urgent  need  of  them,  if  only  for  opposing  the 
Greeks  of  the  numerous  settlements  on  the  exten- 
sive seacoast  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  now  been 
so  long  and  so  variously  experienced,  that  Grecian 
mercenaries  were  become  as  regular  a  part  of  the 
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CHAP,  military  establishment  of  that  empire  as,  in  the 
^^^^;^^  service  of  France  formerly,  the  Swiss  and  Irish 
regiments,  and  in  that  of  Holland  the  Scottish  : 
no  satrap  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean seems  to  have  been  latterly  without 
them.  When,  "after  M emnon's  death,  the  Grecian 
troops  of  his  armament  were  ordered  to  Asia, 
other  Grecian  troops  in  the  Persian  service  seem 
to  have  been  called,  from  all  parts,  to  strengthen 
the  army  under  the  king's  immediate  command. 
Our  copies  of  Diodorus  make  their  collected 
numbers  a  hundred  thousand.  Arrian  reports  them 
thirty  thousand  ;  which  seems  not  beyond  proba- 
bility. He  mentions  also  what  indicates  further 
the  sense  entertained,  by  the  Persian  government, 
of  the  expediency  of  improving  the  composition  of 
their  Asiatic  force,  by  arming  and  training  a  portion 
of  it,  in  the  Grecian  manner,  for  close  fight*.  A 
body  of  sixty  thousand  w^  so  trained  :  he  calls 
Arriaii,i.2.  them  Cardacs ;  possibly  because  the  Cardacs,  or 
^'  '^'  '  Cardoos,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  among  the 
most  warlike  of  the  northern  people  of  the  Persian 
empire,  were  numerous  among  them.  Trained  in 
the  Grecian  discipline,  they  had  their  station  in  the 
line  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  infantry,  some  would  be  middle- 
armed,  but  the  greater  part  light-armed,  and 
formidable    only   in    desultory    action.      But  the 

«  ^O^ySrat  6i  ftfav  xai  oSroi.  Arrian,  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  73.  This 
phrase  completely  indicates  that  those  spoken  of  were  armed 
and  trained  for  close  fight,  in  the  Grecian  manner,  or  nearly 
so.  The  name,  and  some  circumstances  of  character,  combine 
to  mark  the  Cardacs  of  Arrian  for  the  same  people  with  the 
Cardoos  or  Cardooks,  described  by  Xenophon ;  who  Indeed 
mentions  nothing  of  their  having  either  arms  or  discipUae  for 
close  fight,  yet  possibly  they  might  be  chosen  as  the  reddiest 
among  the  Asiatics  to  adopt  the  novelty.  Xen.  Anab.  1.  3. 
c.  5.  &  ch.  23.  s.  4.  of  this  Hist. 
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cavalry,  as  usual  in  Persian  armies,  formed  the 
principal  strength  of  that  under  Darius.  Arrian 
has  not  undertaken  to  state  the  number ;  which 
however  of  course  would  be  great,  and  their  kind 
the  best  that  the  empire  could  furnish.  Uncertain 
of  the  amount  of  cavalry,  the  amount  of  infantry 
would  be  less  to  be  ascertained.  In  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  we  have  seen  the  method  of  numbering 
the  infantry  of  a  Persian  army,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  grossly  defective.  Possibly  there  may 
have  been  improvement  since,  tho  through  all 
ages,  changes  of  custom  have  been  little  common 
in  Asia.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
exact  and  informed  historians,  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  rarely  answer  for  the  amount  of  light- 
armed,  even  of  the  small  numbers  of  a  Grecian 
army,  it  may  be  imagined  how  iar  credit  should 
be  given,  even  to  Persian  calculations,  if  any 
remained,  of  Persian  multitudes,  tho  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  believed  they  were  very  great.  Arrian  him- 
self therefore  must  be  understood  as  stating  only 
loose  report,  when  he  says  that  the  whole, number 
of  fighting  men,  assembled  under  Darius,  was  six 
hundred  thousand. 

But  if  only  his  Grecian  troops  were  thirty  thou- 
sand, they  were  a  body  such  as  no  Persian  king 
before  him  had  ever  commanded.  Less  than 
thirteen  thousand  had  formed  the  main  strength 
of  the  younger  Cyrus's  army.  Ochus  had  perhaps 
a  greater  number  in  Egypt.  The  force  however 
under  Darius,  tho  ]iis  army  may  have  been  formerly 
outnumbered,  seems  to  have^cxceeded,  in  effectual 
strength,  any  of  which  antient  history  speaks. 

But,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
East,  multitudes  attended  the  march  of  Darius 
who  would  not  add  to  his  army's  strength.    His 
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CHAP,  wife,  his  children,  his  mother,  were  inmates  of  his 
J^I:;]^  camp  ;  and  oriental  custom  seems  to  have  required 
licence  for  such  indulgence  to  every  officer,  and 
even  to  every  soldier ;  so  that,  with  the  train  of 
the  great  for  ostentation,  and  of  the  inferior  for 
gratification,  added  to  the  necessary  followers  of  a 
camp,  the  unarmed  of  a  Persian  army  very  greatly 
exceeded  in  number  the  fighting  men.  The 
inconvenience  and  even  weakness  unavoidably 
resulting  are  obvious. 

Grecian  troops  to  oppose  to  Grecian  troops  were 
however  not  the  only  advantage  that  Darius  derived 
from  Greece.  He  had  opportunity  of  profit  also 
Ch.7.B.3.  from  Grecian  counsellors.  In  former  times  we 
c!24!!!  i!  have  seen  the  generous  policy  of  the  Persian  court, 
of  Ihis'*  ^*  ^^^  ^^^y  affording  protection  to  eminent  men  driven 
History,  from  the  Grecian  republics,  but  raising  them  to 
high  consideration  in  the  Persian  empire,  and 
perpetuating  the  advantage  for  their  families.  Nor 
was  the  beneficial  patronage  limited  to  those 
eminent  enough  to  be  recorded  by  name  in  history, 
as  the  Spartan  king,  Demaratus,  the  illustrious 
Athenians,  Themistocles  and  Conon,  the  Euhcean 
Gongylus,  and  others.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
Darius,  a  Greek  physician  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  regular  establishment  of  the  Persian  court. 
Since  Memnon's  death  we  have  observed  a  son  of 
Mentor,  his  brother,  high  in  military  command. 
Of  other  Greeks,  received  with  distinction,  those 
remaining  described  were  Amyntos  son  of  Antio- 
chus,  and  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia*;  Aristomedes,  a  Thessalian 
of  Pherae  ;  Bianor,  an  Acarnanian  ;  and,  more 
esteemed,  or,  through  his  talents  and  activity  and 
the  estimation  of  his  employers,  more  prominent 
than  any,  an  Athenian,  Charidemus ;  whom  con* 
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cunring  indications  mark  for  that  friend  of  Demos-     sect, 
thenes,  who  sent  from  the  Macedonian  court  the  v^^^ 
early  information  of  Philip's  death,  of  which   we  Ch.42.t.7. 
have  observed  the  great  orator  making  an  extraor-  History, 
dinary  use.     A  friend  of  Demosthenes,  according 
to  all  accounts,  would  be  likely  to  be  well  received 
at  the  Persian  court;  and,  talents  seconding  an 
advantageous  introduction,  Charidemus  is  said  to  Diod.i.17. 
have  been  admitted,  not  only  to  much  communica-  YM,'r. 
tion  with  the  Persian  ministers,  but  even  to  council  ^lex, 
with  the  king*. 

The  advantage  of  a  party  within  Greece,  recently 
most  threatening  to  Alexander,  had  been  greatly 
lessened  by  Memnon's  deaths  Hopes  were  check- 
ed by  the  loss  of  his  approved  talents,  and  zeal 
would  be  damped  by  the  substitution  of  a  Persian 

'  Diodonis,  according  to  the  extant  copies  of  his  work,  says 
Charidemus  had  heen  in  high  favor  with  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, both  as  a  meritorious  military  officer  in  his  service,  and 
as  a  confidential  cabinet  counsellor,  if  not  even  prime  minister. 
The  discordancy  of  this  with  testimonies  of  Arrian,  Plutarch 
and  Dinarchus,  has  been  justly  noticed  by  WesseUng.  But 
we  have  seen  a  Charidemus,  and  probably  the  same,  about 
twenty-two  years  before,  eminent  in  command  under  Iphicrates, 
and  trusted  for  important  business  by  him.  Whether  then  Chap.  35. 
where  Diodorus  may  have  written  I4>IKPAT£I,  the  tran-  a.  4.  of  this 
scribers,  from  some  blotted  or  worn  copy,  or  obsolete  form  of  History, 
letters,  may  have  given  at  a  guess,  4>lXj«'4ra)  rcj  BAo'iAEI,  or 
whether  the  historian^s  simplicity  may  have  been  misled  by 
some  ingenious  writer  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes  into  a 
notion,  utterly  repugnant  to  all  indications  from  other  authors, 
and  without  support  from  anything  besides  related  by  himself, 
or  what  else  may  be  supposed,  I  must  leave  to  those  who  may 
have  inclination  and  leisure  for  the  inquiry.  Charidemus  was 
certainly  a  man  so  eminent  that  it  were  desirable  to  have  fuller 
and  clearer  information  about  him. 

*  Diodorus  has  noticed  the  relief  which  Memnon^s  death 
afforded  to  Alexander  in  strong  terms,  probably  after  some 
writer  of  Alexander's  age :  ^Ake^avd^  Ss — ruvdovofASvof  rov 
MijUkvova — (*gXXov7a  ^poweueiv  i<i  Moxs^ovtlxv — ou  it,£Tgiu)s  ^cjvi'a. 
*n(  6^  ^xov  TiMH  d/ra/jrysWavlse  ri)v  rw  M^iMwog  rsXet^v,  Mekj^ 
<%  iroXX^g  Aywv/of.     Diod.  L  17.  c.  31. 
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CHAP,  instead  of  a  Grecian  commander-in-chief.  But, 
^^J^^^IJ^  among  the  various  springs  of  Grecian  politics, 
one  formerly  of  great  power,  but  latterly  inert, 
was  gaining  new  energy.  The  Lacedaemonian 
constitution,  as  we  have  remarked  Aristotle  ob- 
serving, was  formed  for  war,  and  wholly  unqualified 
for  peace.  As  if  then,  purposely  to  provide  against 
what  a  love  of  ease  might  lead  to,  its  kings,  at 
home  really  subjects,  were,  in  the  command  of 
armies  abroad,  really  kings;  so  that  stimulation 
was  especially  strong  for  them  to  desire  perpetual 
war.  Lacedaemon  had  now  a  young  king  of  a 
temper  to  second  and  stimulate  the  characteristical 
propensity  of  the  constitution,  and  to  be  eager  for 
the  advantages  of  a  state  of  war  for  himself. 
Many  circumstances  contributed  at  this  time  to 
favor  his  purpose.  The  death  of  Memnon,  greatly 
darkening  the  prospect  of  final  success  for  the 
anti-Macedonian  party  throughout  Greece,  made 
an  opening  for  Agis,  of  a  kind  to  allure  an  ambi- 
tious mipd.  Memnon,  while  he  lived,  would,  from 
^  the  great  means  he  commanded,  necessarily  be 
looked  to  as  the  Grecian  head  of  that  party.  But 
a  Persian  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  prin- 
cipal force  employed  in  the  cause,  a  king  of  Lace- 
dasmon  might  well  look  to  superiority  over  all 
others  of  the  Grecian  part  of  the  ^confederacy.  The 
Lacedaemonian  people,  at  the  same  time,  would 
feel  that  no  ray  of  the  glories  of  the  Granicus  was 
theirs ;  that  victory,  and  every  following  success 
of  Alexander,  would  only  inhance  any  prior  aver- 
sion to  accede  to  the  common  confederacy  of 
Greece  under  his  presidency.  Alexander  then 
being  at  the  farther  end  of  Lesser  Asia;  Darius 
moving  against  him  with  an  army,  the  Greeks  of 
which  alone  were  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  nam- 
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ber  to  the  whole  force  under  Alexander,  and  tne    sect. 
Persian  fleet  completely  commanding  the  Grecian  „^p>J^ 
sea,    such  a  concurrence    of   circumstances   was 
powerfully  inviting  for  Lacedasmon  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  her  old  preeminence  in  Greece.     In 
several  of  the  Peloponnesian  republics,  a  power- 
ful, in  isome  an  overbearing  party  favored  the  view. 
Athens  was  nearly  divided;     none   there   indeed 
were  willing  to  promote  the  power  of  Lacedasmon, 
but  the  party  adverse  to  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  so  strong,  or  so  daring,  that  an  Athenian  Arr.  i.  s. 
agent,  whether  constitutionally  appointed,  or  accre-  ^'  ^^' 
dited  only  by  the  party,  (for  we  are  assured  by 
Demosthenes  that  he  did  not  scruple  himself  to 
give  example  of  irregularity  so  adverse  to  all  prin-  / 

ciple  of  good  government,)  attended  the  Persian 
court,  together  with  a  Lacedasmonian  minister,  in 
all  its  motions. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  may  be  gathered,  was  the 
state  of  things,  when  Agis,  whether  more  stimu- 
lated by '  selfish  ambition,  or  by  that  i^rrow  pa- 
triotism which  we  have  seen  the  most  ordinary 
Grecian  political  virtue,  or  by  any  nobler  view, 
active  however  and  daring,  went  with  a  single 
trireme  on  a  mission  from  his  government,  (forCh.«7.f. 
such  an  office  we  have  formerly  observed  even  his  Hutory.' 
great  predecessor  Agesilaus  undertaking)  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Persian  fleet,  Pharnabazus  and 
Autophradates.  What  treaty  was  concluded,  or 
what  arrangements  were  settled,  Arrian,  who  does 
not  commonly  venture  to  relate  after  deficient  au- 
thorities, has  not  said  ;  but  events  demonstrated  a 
close  insuing  connection  and  cooperation  between 
the  Persian  commanders  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
government. 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  Darius,  having  led  his  immense  army 
^^^J;3IJJ^  across  the  extensive  plain  of  Syria,  had  taken  a 
station  near  the  town  of  Sochi,  near  its  western 
extremity,  about  two  days  march  from  that  pass 
of  the  mountains,  bounding  Cilicia  eastward,  which 
was  called  the  Syrian  Gate ;  the  most  practi- 
cable for  an  army  of  any  across  those  lofty  and 
rugged  highlands.  There  it  was  to  be  considered 
whether  to  await  the  bold  invader,  in  expectation 
that  he  would  venture  upon  the  apparently  rash 
enterprize  of  issuing  from  his  present  barrier  of 
mountains,  to  contend,  in  a  country  adapted  to 
the  action  of  cavalry,  with  an  army  whose  cavalry 
alone  perhaps  outnumbered  him,  or  rather  to 
advance  and  force  his  barrier,  and  pursue  measures 
against  him  within  it.  Darius's  Grecian  counsellors 
are  said  to  have  advised  the  former  course.  They 
did  not  doubt,  they  declared,  but  Alexander  would 
advance,  and  hazard  war  in  the  plains  of  Syria; 
and  then,  a  superior  cavalry,  with  unnumbered 
troops  of  {nissile  weapons,  might  destroy  his  whole 
army  without  ever  coming  to  a  pitched  battle.  But 
the  Persian  advisers,  it  is  said,  dififered  nearly  as 
in  the  consultation  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  and  for  similar  reasons.  Desirable  indeed 
it  might  have  been  to  follow  the  course  recommend- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  had  circumstances  been  favora- 
ble. But  long  rest  could  not  suit  an  army  of  the 
numbers  and  composition  of  that  under  Darius. 
To  subsist  it  would  be  difficult ;  to  maintain  confi- 
dence and  zeal  in  long  inaction,  impossible  ;  nor,  it 
was  reckoned,  could  it  become  the  monarch  of  the 
Persian  empire,  at  the  head  of  so  great  an  army,  to 
wait  for  attack,  when  an  invader,  with  a  force  so 
inferior,  was  in  possession  of  so  many  of  his  pro- 
vinces.    Darius,  however,  whether  conceding  to 
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the  Greeks,  or  using  his  own  judgement,  waited    sect. 
some  time  on  his  ground.  v-Jv-^/ 

Alexander  was  yet  at  Mallus  when  information  Aman,  l 

2       Ca    6 

arrived  that  Darius  had  crossed  Syria  and  was  in- 
camped  near  Sochi.  For  him  then,  hardly  less  than 
for  his  antagonist,  the  measures  most  advisable 
were  not  of  easy  decision.  In  a  country  fruitful 
but  narrow ;  inclosed  between  the  sea  and  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains,  with  few  passes  reddily  practicable 
for  an  army ;  the  sea  completely  at  the  enemy's 
command  ;  the  people,  even  those  of  Grecian 
origin,  varicTusly  disposed ;  principally  deriving  po* 
litical  principal  from  party-interests,  and  that  party- 
spifit  which  would  arise  out  of  antient  quarrels 
among  themselves;  while,  with  regard  to  those 
who  were  contending  for  empire,  the  Greeks  as  well 
as  others  were  mostly  reddy  to  join  the  Stronger.  It 
is  with  probability  said  that  information  of  the  near 
approach  of  Darius,  with  overbearing  numbers, 
marking  both  his  disposition  and  ability  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  Persian  empire, 
made  extensive  and  powerful  impression  in  the 
provinces  which  had  submitted  to  Alexander,  and 
especially  in  Cilicia.  Altogether  perhaps  he  could 
as  little  rest  inactive  as  the  Persian  king ;  insomuch 
that  it  might  be  a  question  for  his  council,  whether 
the  best  measure  for  defending  the  great  dominion 
acquired  were  not  to  seek  the  enemy  beyond  it. 

This  however  Alexander's  bold  and  active  temper 
resolved  upon.  Sounding  the  disposition  of  his 
army,  and  finding  it  to  his  wish,  he  proceeded  to 
Issus,  passed  the  strait  near  Myriandrus,  and  in- 
camped  on  the  Syrian  side.  Historians  say,  even 
Arrian  in  some  degree  concurring,  that  his  purpose 
was  to  attack  the  immense  army  of  Darius,  wherev- 
er he  might  find  it ;  and  probably  enough  this  may 
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CHAP,    have  been  given  ouUtho  the  measures  really  concert- 
J^^^iJJ;  ed  with  the  able  officers  about  him  may  never  have 
come  to  public  knowlege.     Such  however  appears 
to  have  been  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances, 
that,  when  the  Greek  refugees  at  the  Persian  court 
DkxhPiot.  undertook  to  assert  that  he  would  seek  Darius,  thej 
cifft*  Jul-  "^y  probably  have  gone  farther,  and  said,  not  with- 
tin.  out  reason,  he  must  do  so,  or  evacuate  Cilicia,  and 

perhaps  retire  to  the  Greek  settlements  at  the  farther 
end  of  Lesser  Asia. 
Arr.  1. 2.  But  Alexander's  detention  by  ilness  at  Tarsus, 
and  then  by  the  expediency  of  composing  civil 
differences  and  insuring  regular  government  in  a 
country  situated  so  critically,  disappointed  Darius's 
Grecian  advisers,  who  had  expected  his  earlier  ad- 
vance. The  Athenian  Charidemus,  arrogant  and 
presumptuous,  of  an  intriguing  disposition,  mak- 
ing himself  obnoxious  lo  many,  perhaps  to  Greeks 
not  less  than  to  Persians,  with  integrity  at  best 
doubtful,  formerly  a  spy  at  the  Macedonian  court, 
became  suspected  at  the  Persian*  Occasion  thus 
being  taken,  more  immediately  from  insolence,  it 
is  said,  in  urging  advice  to  the  king  himself,  he  was 
arrested,  and,  in  the  summary  manner  of  oriental 
judicature,  condemned  and  executed^. 

^  This  seems  what  may  with  most  certainty  be  gathered 
from  Diodorus^s  tale,  who  has  undertaken  to  relate  minutelj 
what  passed  in  a  Persian  cabinet  council,  with  the  kiof^ 
present ;  the  credit  due  *tO  which  the  judicious  reader  will 
estimate.  Perhaps  it  may  rather  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  either  the  manner  or  the  cause  of  Charidemos's 
death  were  known  to  any  from  whom  Diodorus  could  derive 
the  report. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  all  information  conceroiftg 
the  residence  of  this  eminent  person  at  the  Persian  court,  aod 
his  catastrophe,  depends  upon  such  writers  as  Diodorus  and 
Curtias ;  who,  so  far  from  Arrian^s  scruple  to  chuse  among 
reports  of  what  the  Grecian  prince  did  in  public,  have  not 
feared  to  relate,  without  any  reserye,  in  the  manoer  of  romance 
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Darius  then  resolved  no  longer  to  check  the 
impatience  of  his  army  ;  and  the  insuing  measures 
appear,  neither  in  design  nor  in  execution,  those 
of  men  incapable  of  forming  and  conducting  great 
military  movements.  The  Syrian  gate,  another 
Thermopylae,  being  in  the  enemy's  possession,  it 
was  not  proposed  there  to  force  a  passage.  Farther 
inland  was  a  way,  called,  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Amanus,  the  Amanic  Gate ;  difficult,  but 
not  impracticable,  even  for  carriages,  when  hands 
enough,  under  able  direction,  might  be  commanded 
to  improve  it.  It  was  found  wholly  unguarded,  so 
that  the  Persian  advanced  body  reached  Issus 
unopposed.  There  some  Macedonian  sick  and 
wounded  had  been  left,  whom,  with  wanton  barba- 
rity they  put  to  death..  Arrian  has  not  scrupled  to 
say  this  was  ordered  by  Darius ;  which  yet  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  If  Arrian  has  made  him- 
self at  all  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  partial 
or  hazardous  assertion,  it  is  for  what  relates  to 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Darius.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  what  orders  Alexander  gave 
he  might  know  from  the  Macedonian  generals,  his 
usual  guides ;  but  what  were  those  to  be  properly 
attributed  to  Darius  would  not  be  equally  open  to 
his  knowlege  or  theirs.  Among  testimonies,  from 
antient  writers,  favorable  to  that  prince's  character, 
those  to  his  mildness  and  generosity  are  large,  and, 
if  any  concerning  a  Persian  monarch,  they  seem 
intitled  to  credit.  The  massacre,  from  all  we 
know  of  oriental  warfare,  appears  probable  enough ; 
not  however  commanded  by  any,  but  resulting 

writers,  what  the  Persian  prince  did  and  said  in  his  cabinet 
council,  and  even  what  he  thought  afterward,  in  his  closet  or 
his  bed. 
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CHAP,    from  the  ferocity  common  among  disorderly  troops, 

^j^!^^i^  and  especially  orientals^. 

This  movement  of  the  Persian  army  was  so 
utterly  beyond  the  expectation  of  Alexander  and 
his  officers,  that  not  only  the  Amanic  gate  had 
been  considered  as  not  requiring  attention,  but, 
even  at  the  principal  pass,  the  Syrian  gate,  no 
guard  had  been  left.  On  the  night  after  he  reached 
Myriandrus,  an  uncommonly  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  checked  the  usual  operation  of  exploring; 
and  the  first  information  that  the  Persian  army 
was  alreddy  within  the  mountains  did  not  reddily 
obtain  credit  As  far  as  remaining  accounts  afford 
means  for  judging,  the  principal  deficiency  in 
Darius's  measures  was  the  failure  to  have  a  fleet, 
which  he  might  so  reddily  have  commanded,  to 
meet  him  on  the  coast.  Opportunity  thus  was  left- 
open  for  Alexander,  in  his  actual  situation,  to 
observe  the  Persian  army,  and  gain  intelligence 
by  sea,  when  by  land  it  was  prevented.  He  was 
not  without  some  attending  vessels,  of  a  kind 
adapted  for  dispatch  ;  one  of  which,  sent  across 
the  bay  of  Issus,  returned  soon  with  information, 

Cart.  1. 3.  ^  Curtias,  giving  a  very  different  character  of  Darius,  who, 
c.  8. 1. 5.  he  says,  was  '  sanctus  et  mitis,^  also  relates  the  story  with  some 
difference.  The  nnfortunate  sick  and  wounded  found  at  Issus, 
were,  according  to  him,  not  immediately  put  to  death,  hot, 
].  3.  c.  8.  ^  instinctu  purpuratorum,  barbara  feritate  ssvientium,^  their 
1. 14, 15.  hands  were  cut  off,,  and,  with  the  stumps  seared,  they  were 
led  round  the  camp,  and  then  sent  to  Alexander  to  report  to 
him  what  a  formidable  force  they  had  seen.  Curtius  seems 
to  have  had  large  materials  before  him,  and  perhaps  the  best ; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  cared  for 
nothing  but  to  charm  his  readers  with  round  periods,  and 
theatrical  effect  of  narrative,  and  to  incense  them  against  the 
^^  purpurati^'  of  his  own  age ;  which  has  been  the  general 
object  of  the  democratical  writers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
in  the  color  they  have  given  to  transactions  and  characters  of 
former  ages. 
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that  a  camp,  of  extent  to  indicate  a  very  large    sect. 
army,  might  be  distinctly  seen,  without  even  ap-  ^.^^^^.^^ 
proaching  the  shore. 

Arrian's  candid  narrative  shows,  against  his 
direct  expressions,  'that  this  raised  serious  alarm 
in  Alexander's  council.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that, 
had  the  enemy,  with  both  the  gates  occupied, 
brought  his  fleet  to  cooperate  with  his  army,  not 
only  the  return  into  Cilicia,  but  communication 
with  all  the  recent  conquests,  and  also  with  the 
old  country,  both  by  land  and  sea,  would  have 
been  shut  for  Alexander ;  and  his  army  would 
have  remained  without  an  object  but  escape  from 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian 
plains;  where,  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  bowmen,  like  the  Roman  army  under  Crassus, 
between  two  and  three  centuries  after,  it  might 
have  perished  ingloriously,  without  a  battle.  But, 
this  having  been  omitted,  the  measures,  which  the 
crisis  required,  were,  with  an  instant's  deliberation, 
taken.  The  army  was  directed  immediately  to 
take  refreshment  of  victuals,  and  then,  by  short 
repose,  prepare  for  marching.  But  a  retrogade 
movement  has  a  tendency  to  discouragement,  which 
it  was  important  to  obviate ;  and  the  evidence  of 
energy,  even  a  masterly  energy,  in  the  king  of 
Persia's  councils,  and  of  surprize  upon  Alexander 
and  his  able  advisers,  might  inhance  the  effect. 
In  this  crisis  Alexander  summoned  all  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  bodies  of  his  army.  Ad-  ^^e^j^* 
dressing  them  he  said,  ^  that  the  step  which  Darius 

*  had  taken  was  precisely  that  which  they  might 
*most  desire.      The  worse   advice,  and   not  that 

*  of  the  Grecian  officers  about  him,  had  certainly 

*  prevailed ;  or  rather  some  divine  impulse  had  led 

*  him  where  neither  his  powerful  cavalry,  nor  his 
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CHAP.    *  multitude  with  missile  weapons,  could  act  cffica- 
^^^!!^^  *ciousIy,  nor  even  the  greatness  and  splendor  of 

*  his  army  could  be  displayed.     The  de'ity  seemed 

*  thus  to  have  demonstrated  his  purpose  that  victorj' 

*  should  be  theirs,  and   that  Ihe   Persian   empire 

*  should  pass  into  their  hands'^/  Zeal  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  eagerness  to  contend  for  the  great  rewards 
proposed,  being  demonstrated  by  all,  he  dispatched 
a  body  of  horse  and  bowmen  forward,   to  occupy 

Arrian,l.2.  the  pass.  Following  immediately  himself  with  the 
^'  ®*  -  whole  army,  he  reached  the  gate  about  midnight, 
and  found  his  advanced  body  in  possession  of  it. 
No  enemy  appearing  near  he  allowed  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  pursued 
his  way.  Fortunately  he  had  time  to  clear  the 
narrow,  and  gain^  ground  on  which  his  phalanx 
might  take  its  regular  order,  without  meeting  any* 
thing  hostile. 

While  such  cares  pressed  upon  Alexander's 
youth,  with  his  ambitious  projects,  enough  remains, 
imperfect  as  our  information  of  Persian  affairs  is, 
to  shovv  abounding  matters  of  anxiety  for  the  age  of 
Darius,  mature  for  consideration.  From  earliest 
accounts,  to  the  present  day,  an  oriental  throne  has 
never  been  exempt  from  danger ;  and  what  has  been 
transmitted  of  the  circumstances  which  produced 
the  death  of  Ochus,  and  of  those  following,  which 
led  to  the  elevation  of  Darius,  suffices  to  indicate 
that  his  situation  may  have  been,  in.  distressing 
amount,  precarious.  Scarcely  otherwise,  and  not 
even  without  something  approaching  despair,  could 

'^  Arrian  has  adopted  as  his  own  the  sentiments  which  he 
puts,  on  this  occasion,  into  Alexander's  mouth,  whom  Jh^ 
clearest  policy  would  lead  to  maintain  such.  But,  if  Arrian 
really  held  them,  he  must  apparently  have  been  led  rather  by 
the  final  event,  than  by  any  consideration  of  the  previous 
circumstances,  as  he  himself  has  reported  them. 


a. 

2.  of  thu 
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that  have  been  of  which  we  are  amply  assured  ; 
that  when,  on  resolving  upon  the  forward  move- 
ment across  the  mountains,  the  great  officers,  and 
perhaps  all  others,  were  allowed  to  send  their 
families,  for  safety,  to  the  interior,  Darius  took  his 
own  family,  his  wife,  his  daughters,  his  mother,  and 
his  infant  son  with  him,  to  share  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  adventure  resolved  upon.  Whether 
this  was  thought  necessary  toward  maintaining 
confidence  among  the  troops,  and  ingaging  them  to 
hold  by  their  king,  or  the  unfortunate  monarch 
doubted  where  to  place  his  family  in  safety  away 
from  himself,  though  both  considerations  may  have 
weighed,  a  third  seems  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
younger  Cyrus,  if  Xenophon  may  be  trusted  for  the 
assertion,  professed  his  confidence,  not  in  the  ch.23. 
military  power  only,  but  also  in  the  fidelity  of  his  fjj^l^I^ 
Grecian  troops  rather  than  of  his  Asiatics;  and 
the  Greeks  in  forein  service,  as  far  as  our  ac- 
counts go,  all  indeed  from  Grecian  writers,  mostly 
acted  so  as  to  maintain  that  reputation  for  trust- 
worthiness on  which  their  trade  of  war  rested. 
Thus  Darius  may  have  reckoned  his  family  safest 
where  his  Grecian  force  was  to  attend  him. 


SECTION  II. 

Xumbtrt  of  the  contending  Jirmies  in  Cilieia  :  BattU  of  Itnu. 

The  report  which  Arrian  has  thought  worthy  of  his    sect. 
notice,  that  Darius's  army  was  six  hundred  thou-  ^^^^^ 
sand  fighting  men,  may  seem  to  imply  that  such 
were  the  numbers  in  Cilieia®.      Plutarch  gives  six 

•  'EX^/ero  yap  ^   ^oufa  gOv  Jagsitfj   i^wnd.  \MhCa  iff   IJ^wra 
\Mii6£atJi  fMt^ifbouff  sfvou.     Arriao,  1.  2.  c.  8. 
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CHAP,  hundred  thousand  to  the  army  in  Syria,  not  speci- 
^^J;^^  fying  fighting  men  ;  and  if  he  meant  to  include  all 
the  followers  of  a  Persian  camp,  he  may  not  have 
exceeded  probability*  Diodorus  confidently  says 
the  army  in  Cilicia  was  five  hundred  thousand. 
But  Arrian  has  not  declared  his  belief  that  such  a 
multitude  of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  their  necessary  followers,  was  led  by  Darius 
the  hasty  march,  by  a  difficult  and  little  used 
mountain  road,  from  Syria  into  Cilicia.  Perhaps 
conjecture  of  the  force,  really  under  him  there, 
may  best  be  drawn  from  that  historian's  statement 
of  the  several  numbers  of  four  particular  bodies, 
combining  with  it  his  report  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  march  and  of  the  following  battle.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries  he  reckons,  as  we  have  seen, 
thirty  thousand  ;  and  no  account  shows  it  impro- 
bable that  a  Persian  king  should  have  had  a  Grecian 
force  of  that,  or  even  a  greater  amount,  in  his  pay, 
or  that  such  a  force  may  have  attended  Darius  into 
Cilicia.  The  Cardacs  he  states  at  sixty  thousand. 
Ch.  7. 8.  We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice  the  loose 
History.  Way  of  reckoning  numbers  in  the  Persian  service, 
used  by  the  Persian  generals  themselves  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes.  If  Curtius  might  be  trusted  for 
such  a  fact,  the  same  rude  and  most  inexact  method 
was  used  by  Darius's  generals,  for  ascertaining  the 
force  assembled  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  Of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service  regular  rolls 
must  have  been  kept,  both  by  themselves  and  by 
Persian  officers,  to  ascertain  the  pay,  to  be  demand- 
ed on  one  hand  and  issued  on  the  other ;  and 
various  information  concerning  them  would  be  cir- 
culated in  Greece  and  its  colonies,  through  the 
occasional  communication  of  individuals  in  forein 
service  with   their  friends  at  home.     But  Grecian 
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reports  of  tlie  numbers  of  all  other  troops  in  the  sect. 
Persian  service  must  have  been  liable  to  great  .,^-v^ 
uncertainty.  Of  horse  however  less  than  of  foot ; 
and  Arrian  states  the  horse  under  Darius  at  thirty 
thousand.  He  states  then  twenty  thousand  light- 
armed  infantry  employed  in  one  place,  while  a 
considerable  body  of  the  same  arms  was  employed 
elsewhere.  Those  actually  enumerated  make  to- 
gether a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  bearing 
arms  ;  a  very  extraordinary  force,  it  will  be  allowed, 
to  have  made  the  difEcuIt,  rapid,  and  concealed 
march,  in  the  concurrent  account!  of  antient  writers 
ascribed  to  it. 

Those  writers,  stating  the  numbers  of  the  Persian 
army,  probably,  after  reports  which,  however 
exaggerated,  had  currency,  have  all  omitted  notice 
of  the  force  of  that  under  Alexander,  which  seem- 
ingly must  have  been  more  within  their  opportunity 
to  know ;  for,  tho  nothing  exact  concerning  it 
may  have  been  made  public,  yet  ground  for  calcu- 
lation, of  this  comparatively  small  number  of  their 
fellowcountrymen,  would  be  more  within  the  means 
of  Grecian  writers  than  of  the  Persian  multitudes. 
Even  among  accounts  extant,  some  grounds  are 
apparent,  which,  tho  very  defective,  may  be  not 
wholly  undeserving  of  observation.  The  force 
which  Alexander  led  from  Europe  we  have  ob- 
served to  have  been  stated,  by  different  writers, 
with  a  degree  of  concurrence  which  vouches  for 
their  approach  to  exactness.  The  force  previously 
under  Parmenio  in  Asia,  is  not  equally  indicated. 
The  numbers  killed  at  the  Granicus,  and  in  some 
other  actions,  we  find  also  stated,  probably  under 
the  truth  :  in  several,  where  some  must  have  fallen, 
the  loss  is  unnoticed.  The  dismissal  of  a  few,  and 
their  return   to   Greece,    is  mentioned  ;    loss   by 
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XLVIII. 


Arrian,  1. 
2.  c.  14. 


Arrian,  1. 
2.  c.  10. 


sickness  not  so.  For  acquisition  of  force,  the 
account  of  recruits  joining  at  Gordium,  and  of 
mercenaries  passing  from  the  Persian  service  into 
the  Macedonian,  may  be  reasonably  correct.  But 
not  a  word  is  found  of  any  gained  from  the  Asiatic- 
Grecian  cities.  Alexander's  desire  to  increase  his 
numbers  is  evinced  by  Arrian's  assurance  of  his 
unlimited  commissions  for  raising  recruits  in  Eu- 
rope. The  army  with  which  Agesilaus  acquired 
renown  in  Asia  was  mostly  of  Asian  Greeks ;  the 
cavalrj'-  wholly  so.  That  Alexander  therefore 
would  fail  to  profit  from  opportunities  open,  to  him 
at  least  equally  as  to  Agesilaus,  cannot  be  likely; 
and  indeed,  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  Persian 
king,  recorded  by  Arrian,  which  will  occur  for 
future  notice,  the  service  in  his  army  of  those  who 
had  been  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire  is  men- 
tioned. The  certainty  being  thus  established  that 
he  had  some  such  force,  the  probability  will  be 
strengthened,  by  what  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
that  whether  of  civic  troops,,  or  mercenaries,  or 
rather  both,  from  the  JEoW^n  and  Ionian  and 
Carian  cities,  the  accession  had  been  very  conside- 
rable;  so  that,  notwithstanding  some  garrisons 
had  been  left  behind,  it  is  probable  that  the  armV) 
which  Alexander  led  into  Syria- was  more  numerous 
than  that  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  evidently  Darius's  object  to  prevent 
Alexander's  return  into  Cilicia.  Disappointed,  by 
his  enemy's  rapidity,  of  opportunity  to  occupy  the 
Syrian  gate,  he  took  ground  near  it,  which  was 
considerably  advantageous  for  his  purpose.  The 
river  Pinarus,  issuing  from  the  mountains  between 
the  Syrian  gate  and  the  Amanic,  first  in  a  westerly 
course,  turns  then  southward  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.     The  channel  near  the  mountains  is  between 
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high  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Toward  the  sea  the  sect. 
banks  are  lower,  and  the  ground  on  each  side  is  ^^^.J^I^^ 
,  sufficiently  favorable  for  the  action  of  cavalry. 
Here,  his  force  sufficing,  Darius  occupied  the  whole 
right  bank,  from  the  mountains  to  the  shore,  so 
that  neither  flank  could  be  reddily  turned.  To 
prevent  molestation,  while  making  his  disposition, 
he  sent  his  cavalry,  in  number  thirty  thousand, 
with  infantry  of  missile  weapons,  twenty  thousand, 
across  the  river.  On  the  margin  of  the  stream  he 
placed  his  heavy-armed  ;  the  Greeks  in  the  center, 
the  Cardacs  on  each  flank  ;  so  that  the  left  division 
of  these  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains :  the 
nearest  heights  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  light- 
armed.  Where  the  bank  of  the  stream  afforded 
less  advantage  for  defence,  he  raised  earthworks. 
All  this  was  completed  without  molestation.  He 
then  recalled  his  advanced  forces,  and,  with  his 
cavalry,  occupied  the  right  bank  from  the  right  flank 
of  his  infantry  to  the  sea.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  contest,  having  the  champain  Cilicia  in 
his  rear,  he  had  the  additional  most  inlportant  ad- 
vantage of  commanding  all  that  fruitful  country  for 
subsistence.  Thus  his  situation  seemed  highly 
promising,, while  the  enemy's  was  full  of  difficulty 
and  danger. 

It  appears  indeed,  from  Arrian's  narrative,  not- 
withstanding some  adverse  declamation,  that  neces- 
sity required,  and  alone  could  justify  the  attack 
which  Alexander  presently  resolved  to  make,  unless 
he  could  provoke  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  with  his  usual  quickness ;  and, 
profiting  no  doubt  from  his  usual  able  advisers, 
with  great  judgement.  One  advantage  the  position 
of  the  adverse  army  afforded  him  :  that  army  held 
the  exterior  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  river ;  the 
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CHAP,     interior  was  left  for  him.      Thus,  along  the  shorter 
^^^i;;^^  course,  on  his  side,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
he  also  could  extend  his  line,  so  that  his  flankst 
equally  with  the  enemy's,  were  secure.     Having 
then  ascertained  his  adversary's  formation,  he  placed 
his  Macedonian  phalanx  overagainst  the  Greeks  in 
the  Persian   service :    his    republican    Greeks    he 
divided  on  each  flank,  to  oppose  the  Cardacs  and 
the  cavalry.     The  command  of  his  left  wing,  occu- 
pying the  ground  next  the  sea,  where  cavalr)'  might 
act  advantageously  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
and  where  the  formidable  charge  of  the  numerous 
Persian  cavalry  might  be  expected,  he  committed 
to  Parmenio.      The  immediate    command  of  the 
right  wing  he  took  himself,  with   the  apparently 
desperate  purpose  of  attempting  to  force  the  strong 
position  of  the  enemy's  left  ;  but  still  not  without 
hope  that  the  enemy  might  be  imprudent  enough 
to  quit  that  position  and  attack  him. 
Arrian,!.        For  the  chauce  of  this  he  waited  some  time,  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.     But 
the  Persians,  aware  of  their  advantage,  ^nd  of  his 
necessity,  without  showing  any  disposition  to  ad- 
vance, continued  their  works  for  still  strengthening 
their  ground.      That  ground,  however^  tho  natu- 
rally strong,  was  yet  not  without  also  a  natural  dis- 
advantage.    There  was  a  kind  of  bay  in  the  moun- 
tain, at  whose  foot  the  stream  had  its  course,  so 
that  to  defend  the  left  bank,  their  line  was  neces- 
sarily curved  inward,  with  its  rear  toward  those 
heights  which  they  had  occupied  with  troops  of 
missile  weapons.     Nevertheless,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  the  measures  taken,  reckoning 
their  left  secure,  they  resolved  there  to  await  attack, 
should  the  enemy  venture  ito  make  it,  while  drawing 
nearly  all  their  cavalry  to  their  right,  and  confident 
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in  the  skill  and  valor  of  that  force,  as  well  as  in  sect. 
the  great  superiority  of  its  numbers,  they  would  be  ,,^^^;^ 
themselves  there  the  assailants.  As  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  so  still  more  here,  under  their 
sovercin's  eye,  the  first  nobility  of  Persia  would  be 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves ;  not  without  rea* 
sonable  hope,  and  even  confidence,  that  they  could 
overbear  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and,  then  proceeding 
to  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  infantry,  which  would 
be  opposed  in  front  by  the  Persian- Greek  phalanx, 
so  formidably  posted,  they  might  annihilate  his 
army. 

Alexander,  apparendy  meaning  to  draw  the 
pressure  of  action  as  much  as  possible  toward  the 
mountains,  had  taken  his  Thessalian,  as  well  as 
Macedonian  horse,  to  his  right,  giving  to  his  left 
only  the  republican  Greek.  '  This,  however,  pro- 
bably, would  be  a  powerful  body,  strengthened 
since  his  arrival  in  Asia,  from  the  Asiatic  cities. 
But,  the  assembling  of  the  Persian  horse  being 
observed,  and  its  direction  indicating  the  enemy's 
purpose  to  attack  with  his  right,  Alexander  detach- 
ed the  Thessalian  horse  and  some  chosen  foot  to 
reinforce  Parmenio.  No  time  then  was  to  be  lost 
for  his  attack  resolved  upon  against  their  left.  Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  his  middle  and  light-armed, 
mostly  highlanders,  the  former,  especially,  eminent 
among  troops  of  their  kind,  to  drive  the  Persians 
from  the  heights.  This  was  quickly  effected  ;  and 
they  occupying  those  very  heights,  the  Persian 
heavy-armed  on  the  river's  brink,  were  open  t6 
their  missile  weapons  in  flank  and  rear.  The  atten- 
tion of  that  formidable  body  being  thus  drawn  to 
an  enemy  whose  blows  they  could  not  return,  Alex- 
ander seized  the  moment  for  leading  his  phalanx 
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CHAP,    of  republican  Greeks  across  the  stream,  and  up  to 

J^I^)![iJJ;  the  opposite  bank,  to  attack  in  front. 

Arrian  describes  this  part  of  the  Persian  line  as 
composed  of  those  Asiatics,  whom  he  calls  Cardacs, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  armed  and  trained 
for  close  action  in  the  manner  of  the  Grecian 
phalanx.  It  is  however  unlikely  that,  in  discipline 
of  the  soldiers,  and,  still  more,  that  in  skill  of  the 
officers,  this  body  was  equal  to  the  Greeks,  whether 

Affriaa,  1.  of  the  Macedonian  or  the  Persian  army.     Alex- 

*'  ^'  ^^*  ander,  with  his  phalanx  of  republican  Greeks, 
quickly  put  them  to  flight. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  seems  to  have  waited 
this  event,  as  the  prescribed  signal  for  proceeding 
on  the  hazardous,  and  otherwise  apparently  almost 
hopeless,  enterprize  upon  the  strong  position  of 
the  Persian  Greeks ;  a  body  mostly  trained  under 
the  deceased  Memnon,  and  commanded  by  officers 
appointed  or  approved  by  him.  These  men,  says 
Arrian,  solicitous,  tho  in  a  forein  service,  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  antient  fame  of  their 
nation,  as  the  Macedonians  were  to  maintain  their 
new  renown,  the  contest  was  very  severe.  The 
Macedonians,  it  appears,  tho  our  accounts  come 

ibi(L  from  Macedonians,  suffered  heavily.  One  general 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  officers  of  inferior 
rank,  were  killed.  But  Alexander's  first  bold 
measure  proved  the  key  of  victory.  On  the  flight 
of  the  enemy's  left,  the  Greeks  of  the  confederacy 
occupying  its  ground,  he  was  on  the  flank  of  the 
Persian  Greeks.  The  Macedonians,  before  severe- 
ly pressed,  thus  found  relief,  of  which  they  made 
such  use,  that  the  Persian  Greeks  were  nearly  all 
put  to  the  sword. 

Ibid.  Meanwhile   Darius,  scrupulous  to    observe  the 

antient  customs  of  his  nation,  had  taken  post,  con- 
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spicuous  in  his  chariot  with  four  horses  abreast,  in  ,  sect. 
the  center  of  his  army,  and  thus  necessarily  near  ,^»^I^ 
his  Grecian  troops.     This  impolitic,  however  well- 
meant  and  bold  exhibition  of  himself,  marked  for 
the  enemy  whither  their  efforts  should  especially 
be  directed.     Attack  is  said  to  have  been  so  pressed  Diod.i.i7. 
upon  him  that  his  horses,  wounded,  became  ungo*  ^' 
vemable  ;  and  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  arms 
in  their  way  so  impeded  and  alarmed  them,  that  he 
might  have  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
but  for  the  gallant  exertion  of  his  brother  Oxathres, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  charged  the 
enemy  so  vigorously  as  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
reddy  and  zealous  servants  of  the  household  to 
bring  up  another  chariot,  into  which  the  king  re- 
moved*.   Alexander  received  a  wound,  according  Aman, 
to  one  Grecian  author,  from  Darius ;  but  Plutarch  piut.*T. 
observes  that  Alexander's  letter  to  Antipater,  in  his  ^9*'^' 
time  extant,  describing  the  battle,  and  mentioning 
the  wound,  says  not  from  what  hand  it  came ;  and 
according  to  Arrian's  account  of  the  order  and  pro- 
gress of  the  battle,  the  Persian  Greeks  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  complicated  attack 
upon    them,  before    Alexander    could    approach 
Darius.     The  Cardacs  of  the  right  wing,  new  in 
the  discipline  of  the  heavy-armed,  when  the  Greeks, 
who  were  to  be  their  example,  were  overborne, 
appear  to  have  made  no  stand.     For  Darius  him- 
self then,  his  left  having  fled  from  the  field,  his 
center  being  completely  overborne,  retreat  was  no 
longer  avoidable. 

^  For  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  accounts  of  battles  by  Diodorns 
and  Plutarch  may  sometimes  have  some  value.  Indeed 
Plutarch^s  life  of  Alexander,  notwithstanding  much  mixture  of 
romance  with  history,  for  his  frequent  reference  to  authorities, 
deserves  attention. 
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CHAP,  But  the  cavalry  of  the  Persian  right  was  yet 
J^J^3^  maintaining  obstinate  contest  with  the  Macedonian 
left.  Had  Alexander's  success,  in  his  daring,  yet 
"  well-concerted  and  well-conducted,  enterprize 
against  the  Persian  left,  been  less  rapid  and  less 
complete,  there  is  much  appearance,  in  Arrian's 
account,  that,  through  the  overbearing  pawer  of  the 
Persian  horse  against  his  left,  Parmenio's  abilities, 
and  all  the  valor  of  the  troops  he  commanded, 
might  have  been  unavailing :  that  wing  being  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  the  Persian  horse  would  have 
gained  the  rear  of  his  right,  and  his  whole  army 
might  have  been  destroyed.  *  As  things  were,  all 
the  skill  of  Parmenio,  and  all  the  excellence  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalr}%  appear  to  have  been  necessary 
Art- 1.2.  to  keep  the  battle  balanced.  But  when  the  rout 
of  the  rest  of  their  army  was  complete,  and*  the 
king  had  retired,  then  the  Persian  horse  began  to 
retrograde. 

No  accounts  remaining  from  Persian  writers, 
ot  from  any  friend  of  the  Persian  cause  or  name, 
historical  justice  will  require  liberal  consideration 
for  all  indications  in  favor  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Darius  against  the  imputation  of  Grecian 
writers,  but  especially  against  imputation  of  what 
they  were  unlikely  to  know  by  any  certain  or 
authentic  information.  Arrian,  not  noticing  the 
action  about  the  king  of  Persia's  chariot,  or  the 
bold  and  successful  exertion  of  Oxathres  (probably 
unnoticed  by  the  Macedonian  generals  whose  nar- 
rative he  followed,  yet  indicated  by  Diodorus  to 
have  had  credit  among  the  Greeks)  has  attributed 
to  Darius  an  early  and  cowardly  flight.  But  against 
this  aspersion,  his  own  candid  narrative  affords 
Ibid.  strong  testimony.  He  relates  that  Darius  retreated, 
still  conspicuous,  in  his  chariot ;  and,  not  till  the 
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way  became  impracticable  for  wheels^  took  to  his  sect. 
horse.  This  was  a  matter  open  to  wide  observa*  s^^p^JI^ 
don  ;  and  it  powerfully  shows  that  his  purpose  was 
not  concealment,  or  rapid  flight,  or  anything  like 
desertion  of  his  duty  to  his  army  and  station. 
What  we  have  observed  farther  related,  by  Dio- 
dorus,  was  of  a  kind  also  necessarily  open  to  the 
observation  of  many  :  Darius,  in  the  heat  of  action,  Diod.i.n. 
in  great  personal  danger,  and  in  circumstances  ^* 
which  might  perhaps  have  justified,  in  most  eyes, 
his  quitting  a  chariot  for  a  horse,  nevertheless 
would  not  so  condescend,  but,  when  under  necessi- 
ty of  abandoning  one  chariot,  moimted  another, 
offering  himself  still  as  the  conspicuous  object  of 
the  enemy's  efforts.  The  Persian  custom  indeed 
so  required,  insomuch  that  on  it  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  no  small  degree  depended.  Accordingly 
his  disappearing  at  length  from  the  field  was,  in 
Arrian's  account,  as  a  signal  for  the  Persian  cavalry 
of  his  right,  hitherto  maintaining  an  equal,  or  per- 
haps advantageous  contest,  to  retreat.  It  seems 
however  clear,  that  when  the  left  and  center  of  his 
army  were  put  to  flight,  retreat  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  *  cavalry  of  its  right,  even  if  vic- 
torious ;  for  otherwise,  presently  inclosed,  by  the 
conquering  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  there  overborne  by  the 
force  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx,  it  might  have 
been  wholly  destroyed.  But  even  the  Macedonian 
generals  present,  from  whom  Arrian  had  his  infor- 
mation, may  have  little  known  what  orders  passed 
from  Darius  to  that  cavalry,  or,  having  heard,  they 
may  have  been  careless  of  reporting.  This  how- 
ever seems  evident,  that,  when  all  the  rest  of  his 
line  was  defeated,  Darius  could  look  to  that  cavalry 
alone  for  protection  of  his  camp ;  and,  if  any  credit 
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CHAP,  may  be  due  to'  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of 
XLViii.  j^^j^Jq,^  about  his  person,  so  close  that  his  horses 
were  wounded,  and  of  the  gallant  exertion  of  his 
brother  Oxathres  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  ex- 
tricated him  (which  is  no  way  adverse  to  Arrian's 
detail  of  the  circumstances  of  the  battle)  it  may 
seem  most  probable  that  it  was  in  an  endevor,  with 
the  cavalry,  recalled  from  successful  or  at  worst 
doubtful  action  with  Alexander's  left,  to  save  the 
camp,  that  this  happened*  But  all  Asiatic  histoiy 
shows  that  to  make  an  orderly  retreat  was  hardly 
in  idea  with  Asiatic  armies.  Even  the  able  Meai- 
non  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  maintain  any 
regularity  in  retiring  from  the  Granicus.  Hence 
the  greater  credit  is  due  to  Darius  for  the  fact, 
among  the  best  attested  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
that,  amid  all  the  confusion  and  dangers  of  the 
flight,  he  kept  his  chariot,  offering  himself  conspi- 
cuously as.  the  object  equally  of  assault  for  the 
enemy,  as  of  incouragement  for  his  own  troops : 
evidence,  equal  to  almost  any  in  antient  history  to 
such  a  matter,  against  all  the  malicious  or  want<m 
obloquy  of  some  antient,  and  more  modem,  writers, 
that,  with  his  mind  firm,  he  was  attentive  to  the 
duties  and  dignity  of  his  statbn* 

All  Asiatic  history  then  further  shows  that,  to 
the  great  men  about  him,  his  principal  counsellors 
and  officers,  his  particular  preservation  would  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  On  his  death  great 
commotion  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
could  not  fail :  a  revolution,  ending  their  eminence, 
depriving  them  of  property,  and  leaving  hope  of 
safety  for  their  lives  only  in  flight,  would  be  proba- 
ble consequences*^      How  far  then,  in  an  Asiatic 

1^  Thus,  on  a  following^  occasion,  Curtios  has  well  obserred, 
'  Amisso  rege  nee  yolebant  salvi  esse,  ncc  potcrant' — I.  4.  c.  15. 
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army  defeated,  he  could  command  the  course  of  sect. 
others,  or  even  his  own,  no  remaining  information  ..^^^I,^^ 
will  warrant  us  to  say,  or  hardly  even  to  conjecture. 
But  looking  to  what  remains  of  Persian  history, 
and  considering  with  it  the  character,  to  this  day, 
of  eastern  governments,  it  may  appear  probable, 
that  when  his  exertions  to  protect  his  camp  failed, 
his  hope  of  having  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  family, 
if,  by  any  happy  turn,  they  could  ever  again  join  ' 

him,  depended  on  his  outstripping,  in  flight,  even 
rumor  of  his  defeat.  Mounting  therefore  his 
horse,  he  pressed  forward  through  the  highlands, 
and  then  hastened  toward  his  capital,  to  meet  there 
the  dangers  of  his  circumstances;  which,  with 
every  best  exertion  on  his  part,  so  all  accounts  of 
the  Persian  empire  show,  would  from  his  own 
subjects  be  highly  threatening. 

Arrian  affords  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two 
kings  were  ever  very  near  oneanother  in  the  action. 
On  the  contrary,  .he  says  Darius  was  considerably 
advanced  in  retreat,  probably  toward  his  own  camp, 
before  Alexander,  attentive  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  left  wing,  with  difficulty  maintaining  itself 
against  the  Persian  cavalry,  ventured  to  pursue. 
When  that  cavalry  retreated,  then  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  cavalry  for  the  purpose.  The  ob- 
ject for  the  fugitives  was,. by  the  Amanic  pass,  to 
reenter  Syria ;  the  cavalry  holding  the  more  level 
ground,  as  far  as  it  would  serve,  the  infantry  hasten- 
ing to  the  shelter  of  the  mountains.  Darius's  cha- 
riot, which  he  had  quitted,  slow  among  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  mountain  road,  was  overtaken,  and  in  it 
were  found  his  shield,  bow,  and  cloak.  Night  was 
approaching ;  and  no  probability  appearing  that  he 
could  himself  be  overtaken,  Alexander,  gave  over 
pursuit.     Returning  to  the  Persian  camp,  and  find- 
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CHAP,  ing  his  troops  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  he  went  to 
2:J^IIil,  the  royal  tent ;  which  had  been  put  in  complete 
order  for  tlie  defeated  monarch's  lodging.  While 
looking  around,  he  heard  the  shrieks  of  women 
near.  On  this  he  sent  Leonnatus,  one  of  his 
principal  officers,  to  inquire  the  cause  ;  who 
presently  returned  with  information  that  the  queen 
of  Persia  was  in  a  neighboring  tent,  with  her  two 
daughters,  her  infant  son,  and  the  king's  mother  ; 
that  intelligence  had  been  officiously  communicated 
to  them  of  the  capture  of  the  king's  chariot,  with 
his  shield,  bow,  and  cloak,  whence  they  had  been 
led  to  conclude,  or  to  fear,  that  the  king  himself 
was  killed  ;  and  thence  arose  the  loud  lamentation 
which  had  been  heard.  Alexander  sent  imme- 
diately information  that,  tho  indeed  those  spoils  had 
been  taken,  yet  Darius  had  outstripped  pursuit,  and 
was  probably  safe ;  adding  assurance  that  the 
princesses  need  apprehend  nothing  for  themselves ; 
their  treatment  should  be  what  became  their  royal 
rank;  and  that  even  toward  Darius  he  had  no 
personal  enmity  ;  their  contest  was  for  empire  only. 
These  particulars  Arrian  has  given  on  the  joint 
authority  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus ;  of  whom 
the  former  attended  Alexander  in  pursuing  Darius. 
/T*ii  ^'  Other  writers  reported  farther,  that,  on  the  next 
day,  Alexander  visited  the  princesses,  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  officer  Hephasstion.  On  their 
entering  the  apartment  together,  the  king  not  being 
pointed  out,  Sisygambis,  the  queen  mother,  in  the 
usual  way  of  adoration  to  Persian  kings,  threw 
herself  at  Hephaestionr's  feet.  Hephaestion,  drawing 
back,  pointed  to  Alexander,  who  immediately 
relieved  the  aged  princess's  confusion,  by  telling 
her  she  had  made  no  material  mistake,  for  he  to 
whom  she  had  addressed  her  devotion  was  another 
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Alexander.     *  This,'  says  Arrian,  *  I  relate,  neither    sect. 

*  as  ascertained,  nor  as  unfit  to  be  beh'eved ;  but  y^^!^^ 

*  at  any  rate  I  esteem  it  honorable   for  Alexander 

*  that  such  speeches,  and  such  manners,  have  been 

*  reckoned  warrantably  to  be  attributed  to  him,  as 

*  consonant  to  his  character.' 

All  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Issus  make  the 
slaughter  very  great,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
none,  of  any  'credit,  is  there  any  mention  of  pri- 
soners". That  none  were  made  from  the  Persian  , 
left,  first  defeated,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
urgency  for  Alexander  immediately  .to  direct  his 
utmost  attention  to  the  unbroken  paft  of  the  Persian 
line.  Combined  circumstances  make  it  probable 
that,  to  the  Persian  Greeks,  quarter  may  have  been 
denied.  In  Alexander's  council  it  may  have  been 
reckoned  inexpedient  to  leave  opportunity  for  such 
applications,  in  favor  of  men  taken  in  arms  in  a 
forein  service,  against  the  troops  of  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  republics,  as  that  which, 
at  Gordium,  had  reached  him  ftjom  Athens.  Of 
anything  done  by  the  Persian  infantry  on  the  right 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  no  notice  is 
taken  by  Arrian ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
their  resistance,  through  imperfection  4>f  discipline, 
was  weak,  and  their  flight  decided  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  troops  next  them.  The  Persian  Greeks,  as 
Arrian's  account  shows,  were  nearly  surrounded ; 

11  A  writer  80  careless  of  authority  as  Justin,  may  have 
reckoned  his  own  computation  of  forty  thousand  prisoners  a 
proper  appendage  to  his  report  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
slain ;  which,  however  extravagant,  is  helow  Plutaroh^s,  and 
only  ten  thousand  more  than  that  which  Arrian  has  thought 
worthy  of  mention.  Prisoners,  numerous,  ho  douht  there 
would  he ;  slaves  and  others  attending  the  camp ;  hut  the 
concurrent  failure  of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian,  to  notice 
prisoners  carrying  arms,  affords  strong  presumption  that  few 
auch  were  made. 

VOL.  vn.  58 
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CHAP,  their  resistance  was  considerably  destructive  to 
J^J;^^  their  enemies,  especially  the  Macedonians ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  greater  part  of  themselves  fell 
in  the  battle.  The  slain  on  the  Persian  side  alto- 
gether are^  reckoned  by  Arrian  ten  thousand  horse 
and  a  hundred  thousand  foot.  Such  round  state- 
ments of  numbers,  in  circumstances  not  to  have 
them  ascertained,  must  be  subject  to  the  reader's 
discretion  for  reduction  within  likelihood.  The 
Macedonian  generals  might  probably  have  known 
the  number  of  Greeks  lost  on  the  Persian  side ;  yet 
not  only  the  mention  of  the  total  number  has  been 
avoided,  but  n6tice  of  any  eminent  person  among 
them  has  been  avoided.  The  survivors,  reckoned 
by  Arrian  about  eight  thousand,  seem  to  have  been 
indebted  for  means  of  escape,  to  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  Persian  cavalry  against  Alexander's  left 
wing^,  which  compelled  him  so  to  reinforce  it  from 
his  right,  that  the  defeated  parts  of  the  enemy's 
line  could  at  first  be  pursued  only  with  infantry. 
Thus  the  surviving  Persian  Greeks,  under  the 
command  of  Thymondas  son  of  Mentor,  with  the 
Macedonian  prince  Amyntas,  and  the  Thessalian 
and  Acamanian  officers  Aristomedes  and  Bianor, 
were  inabledto  maintain  some  order  in  retreat  over 
the  mountains  into  S)rria". 

Five  Persian  officers  of  the  highest  rank  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  ;    three  of  them  satraps  who 

©«r7aXwv,  x«j  rovoj  tfuv^cij  iff'cofJLap^k  xgarsga. Arrian,  1.  ^ 

c.  11. 

^  For  the  interesting^  cliaracter  of  many  circumstances  of 
this  g^eat  battle,  and  the  importance  of  its  consequences,  I  lit^^ 
been  desirous  to  gire  the  fullest  and  clearest  account  of  it  that 
I  could  find  warrant  for.  Arrian,  following  no  doubt  faithfully 
as  well  as  ably  the  accounts  of  the  generals  ingaged  in  it,  W« 
usual  guides,  but,  in  his  usual  way,  abridging  much,  the  gene- 
rally luminous,  is  sometimes  otherwise  ,*  and  indeed,  in  relating 
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had  been  ingaged  at  the  GranicuSy  and  who,  tho  sect. 
even  Grecian  accounts  give  them  the  praise  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
valor  for  their  conduct  there,  nevertheless,  through 
feeling  of  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  may  have  been 
led  to  be  prodigal  of  their  lives  on  this  following 
occasion.  The  loss  on  the  Macedonian  side  was 
severe.  It  seems  to  have  been  proportionally 
greatest  in  Alexander's  wing.  One  general,  Ptole- 
my son  of  Seleucus,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
others  of  some  distinction  fell".  But  the  victory 
was  most  complete.  Whatever  then  might  be 
most  grateful  to  the  army,  console  the  friends 
of  die  slain,  and  excite  the  emulation  of  the  living, 
was  Alexander's  care.  On  the  day  after  the  battle, 
while  preparation  was  making  for  burying  the  dead, ' 
tho  lame  with  the  wound  received  from  a  sword  in 
his  thigh,  he  visited  and  conversed  with  all  the 
wounded.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  then  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  military  pomp,  and  Alexan- 
der himself  spoke  the  oration  celebrating  the  merit 
of  the  slain.  Rewards  to  the  living  followed;  Arri«n,i.s. 
money  to  some,  offices  to  others,  honors  to  all. 
Those  noticed  are  Balacrus  son  of  Nicanor,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  satrapy  of  Cilicia ;  Menes  son 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  made  a  lord  of  the  body- 

a  great  and  exteDsive  battle,  without  an  attending  plan,  some 
deficiency  of  clear  delineation  can  hardly  fail.  Always  re- 
specting the  matter,  I  have,  in  some  parts  deviated  from  the 
order  of  his  narrative. 

*  Curtius  reports,  b.  1 4.  c.  1 .  that  eight  thousand  Greeks  who 
had  been  in  the  Persian  service  at  the  battle  of  Issus  returned 
to  Greece,  and  were  ingaged  by  Agis  king  of  Lacedaemon  to 
act  against  Macedonia.  Agis  could  little,  if  at  all,  entertain 
mercenary  troops  from  the  Lacedemonian  treasury ;  but  the 
Persian  money,  of  which  Fronsheim,  not  without  warrant, 
speaks,  in  his  supplement  to  Curtius  (1.  6.  c.  1.  s.  6.)  would 
give  him  means.     Yet  probably  the  number  is  exaggerated. 

1^  Tuv  oux  4p^Xf}fMV6Jv  Maxfd<fv6jv. Arr.  1.  2.  c.  10. 


c.  13. 
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CHAP,  guard  in  his  room ;  Polyperchon  son  of  Simmias^ 
JJJ;J^  who  was  raised  to  the  command  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleucus  ;  and  the  people 
of  Soli,  on  whojm  the  contribution  of  fifty  talents^ 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  had  been  imposed : 
this  requisition  was  remitted,  perhaps  for  the  merit 
of  their  troops  in  the  battle ;  and  their  hostages 
were  restored,  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  the  victory,  whence  their  defection  to  the  Pcr^ 
sians  again  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 


SECTION    III. 

Consequeneei  of  the  Baitk  tf  htus^  in  Oreete  and  in  Atia  :  Svhminimk 
of  Syria  .*  Deputation  from  Dariiu  to  Altxandtt :  Minittera  frotn 
the  adverse  Parly  in  Greece  to  the  Persian  Court  taken, 

Arrian,  Pharnabazits  and  Autophradatcs  were  still  at 
*  '^  *  Siphnus  with  the  Persian  fleet,  and  the  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  Agis,  was  also  still  there,  endevoring 
to  stimulate  them  to  pursue  Memnon's  purpose  of 
invading  Macedonia,  and  supporting  the  Persian 
party  among  the  Grecian  republics  in  takihg  arms 
against  the  Macedonian,  when  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  events  near  Issus.  Hopes  then  instandy  fell, 
and  in  their  stead  arose  the  fear  of  losing  the  acqui- 
sitions made.  The  disposition  of  the  Chians  being 
especially  apprehended,  the  Persian  commanders 
went  thither,  with  twelve  ships  of  war  and  fifteen 
hundred  mercenary  sdldiers.  Ten  ships,  with  a 
subsidy  of  thirty  talents,  about  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  they  committed  to  Agis.  He  sent  them  to 
his  brother  Agesilaus,  with  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
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diately  to  Crete,  to  prevent  adverse  movements  sect. 
there.  He  remained  himself  among  the  Cyclad  s>v^ 
ilands  with  the  same  object :  but  Autophradates, 
whether  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  his  defeated 
king,  or  only  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  alfe- 
giahce  of  all  the  maritime  states  of  the  Persian 
empire,  any  longer  than  force  might  control  them, 
sailed  for  the  Asiatic  coast  The  harbor  of  the 
destroyed  city  of  Halicarpassus  offering  convenience 
for  his  fleet,  which  no  maritime  strength  of  the 
enemy  could  contest,  he  put  in  there,  and  Agis 
there  joined  him. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,  relieved  from  great  perils, 
which  had  threatened,  at  the  same  time,  himself  and 
the  army  with  him  abroad,  and  his  dominions  at 
home,  could  now  chuse  his  measures.  Perhaps  a 
prince  of  Philip's  mature  age  and  large  experience, 
having  made  a  conquest  such  as  that  alreddy 
atchieved  by  Alexander,  calculating  then  his  pro- 
bably remaining  years,  and  aware  that  more  would 
be  wanting,  with  the  best  talents,  to  mould  such  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  variety  of  population  into  one 
well  organized  state,  and  aware  also  that  increase  of 
dominion,  be}'ond  a  certain  extent,  does  not  always 
bring  increase,  and  still  less  permanence,  of  power, 
might  have  been  disposed  to  rest  on  an  acquisition 
possessing  such  extraordinary  advantages  for  mak- 
ing, with  his  old  dominions,  one  compact  and  singu- 
larly powerful  empire.  Not  only  however  such  spe- 
culation was  less  inviting  for  Alexander's  years,  but 
opportunities  open  for  securing,  by  farther  successes, 
the  great  acquisition  made,  were  such,  and  the 
means  of  safely  stopping  at  a  given  point,  in  a 
career  of  conquest,  so  uncertain,  that  it  might  be 
difiicult  even  for  prudence  to  decide  that  those  op- 
portunities   should    not  be  used.     It  would    be 
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CHAP,    known,  and  probably  observed  in  council,  that 
XLViii.    Agesilaus  had  reckoned  more,  than  had  yet  been 


c.  13. 


done,  necessary  to  reduce  the  Persian  empire  to  an 
extent  consistent  with  the  safety  of  surrounding 
nations ;  and  had  accordingly  proposed,  not  indeed 
to  conquer  for  himself  or  for  Lacedaemon,  if  Xeno- 
phon  may  be  credited  for  his  friend's  moderation, 
but  to  sever  from  Persia  all  her  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  make  the  great 
desert  her  western  boundary.  Not  only  then  the 
fiict,  that  all  those  provinces  were  not  many  years 
ago  in  revolt,  would  incourage,  but  the  friendship 
of  some  was  known  to  be  reddy,  and  from  some 
even  invitation  came.  If  Alexander's  ambition 
thus  was  roused  by  his  successes,  that  also  of  many 
about  him  might  be  so ;  his  army  was  willing,  and 
he  resolved  still  to  prosecute  conquest. 
Arrian,i.2.  Returning  therefore  on  his  steps  into  Syria,  all 
was  found  favorable  ;  the  country  deserted  by  the 
Persian  officers,  the  people  reddy  to  obey  his  com* 
mands.  Accordingly  be  appointed  Menon  son  of 
Cerdimas,  with  the  title  of  satrap,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  part  called  by  the  Greeks  Cosksyria, 
committing  to  his  orders  a  competent  force  of 
cavalry  of  his  allies,  probably  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
and  he  sent  a  strong  body,  under  Parmenio,  to  take 
possession  of  Damascus,  the  principal  city  of  all 
Syria,  the  depository  of  the  king  of  Persia's  trea- 
sure, and  the  refuge  of  numbers  who  had  fled  before 
the  conqueror.  With  the  rest  of  his  army  he 
proceeded  for  the  Phenician  coast. 

We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe  that 
Phenicia  was  divided  among  republican  govern- 
ments, nearly  resembling  those  of  Greece,  but 
perhaps  more  especially  the  Grecian  states  of 
western  Asia ;    or  still    rather  those  of   Cyprus ; 
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having  each  a  chief,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king ; 
popular  powers  everywhere  large  ;  but  all  under 
the  control  of  a  Persian  satrap.  No  satrap  now 
however  appears  to  have  remained  there.  The 
people,  or  their  princes,  or  both  together,  for  in  all 
were  considerable  popular  powers,  had  thus  been 
left  to  chuse  their  party.  Alexander,  on  his  march, 
was  met  by  Straton,  sent  by  his  father,  Gcrostratus, 
king  or  chief  of  Aradus,  whose  dominion  extended 
over  the  northern  part  of  Phenicia,  including 
the  large  and  wealthy  seaports  of  Marathus  and 
Mariamme.  Its  title  came  from  the  small  iland  of 
Aradus,  overagainst  Marathus,  in  which,  evidentlji 
for  security,  was  the  chiePs  principal  residence. 
Probably  negotiation  had  preceded.  The  Aradian 
ships  were  serving  with  the  Persian  fleet;  but 
Gerostratus  was  reddy  for  a  change  of  sovereinty. 
What  came  to  general  knowlege  was,  that  Geros- 
tratus offered  to  Alexander  that  allegiance,  for 
himself  and  his  country,  which  had  before  been 
paid  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  in  token  of  which  he 
sent  a  present  of  a  golden  crown,  which  Straton 
was  allowed  to  place,  in  public,  on  Alexander's 
head,  who  then  proceeded  to  Marathus. 

Meanwhile  Parmenio  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Damascus,  the  principal  of  all  Syria, 
where  was  found  Darius's  military  chest,  with  a 
very  large  treasure.  He  had  moreover  taken  four 
important  prisoners;  persons  commissioned,  one 
from  Lacedaemon,  one  from  the  anti-Macedonian 
Athenians,  and  two  from  the  anti-Macedonian 
Thebans,  to  hold  communication  with  the  Persian 
court.     These  he  sent  to  Alexander. 

The  unhappy  Darius  meanwhile  had  been  so  far 
fortunate  as  to  reach  his  capital  in  personal  safety, 
and  in  time  to  prevent  any  material  commotion. 
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CHAF.  Among  the  enervated  people  of  the  rich  provinces 
^j^!^^!^  of  the  south,  political  character  is  hardly  discernible 
in  antient  histor}s  farther  than  that  they  were, 
beyond  others,  contented  to  live  under  despotism. 
The  Persian  sovereinty  was  generally  unpopular 
among  them,  but  apparently  Darius  not  personally 
so.  Among  the  people  of  the  extensive  northern 
provinces,  a  military  people,  where  he  had  been 
known,  and  had  held  command,  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  loyalty  toward  him  prevailed.  Thus, 
after  all  his  losses,  he  was  still  in  possession  of  great 
Aiiian,i.4.  means  for  maintaining  contest.  Arrian  relates,  as 
fi,  report  generally  received,  and  to  which  he  gave 
credit,  that,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  a  confi- 
dential eunuch,  a  principal  attendant  of  the  captive 
queen  of  Persia,  Statira,  found  means,  possibly 
with  leave,  to  go  to  her  unfortunate  husband.  On 
first  sight  of  him,  Darius  hastily  asked  if  his  wife 
and  children  were  living.  The  eunuch  assuring 
him  that  not  only  all  were  well,  but  all  treated  with 
respect  as  royal  personages,  equally  as  before  their 
captivity,  the  monarch's  apprehension  changed. 
The  queen  was  generally  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  the  Persian  empire.  How,  in 
the  usual  concealment  of  the  persons  of  women  of 
rank,  throughout  the  eastern  nations,  hardly  less 
in  antient  than  in  modern  days,  this  could  be 
known,  unless  from  report  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  Arrian  has  not  said  ;  but  his  account  rather 
implies  that  her  face  had  been  seen  by  some  of 
the  Grecian  officers.  Darius's  next  question  how- 
ever was    said    to  be    *  Was   his  queen's  honor 

*  tarnished,  either  through  her  own  weakness,  or 

*  by  any  violence?'  The  eunuch,  protesting  with 
solemn  oaths,  that  she  was  as  pure  as  when  she 
parted  from  Darius,  and  adding,  that  Alexander 
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was  the  best  and  most  honorable  of  men,  Darius 
raised  his  hands  toward  heaven   and    exclaimed, 

*  O  great  God !    who  disposest  of  the  a&irs  of 

*  kings  among  men,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of 

*  the  Persians  and  Medes,  as  thou  gavest  it :    but, 

*  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  am  no  longer  to  be  king 
'  of  Asia,  let  Alexander,  in  preference  to  all  others, 

*  succeed  to  my  power  !*     The  historian  then  adds 
his  own  remark,  *  So  does  honorable  conduct  win 

*  the  regard  even  of  enemies.' 

This,  which  Arrian  has  judged  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  his  military  history  of  Alexander,  is 
obviously  not,  like  numberless  stories  of  private 
conversations,  related  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
and  Curtius  and  others,  what  none  who  were  likely 
to  know  would  be  likely  to  tell ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what,  no  way  requiring  concealment,  the 
eunuch  would  rather  be  forward  to  relate ;  so  that, 
not  improbably,  many  Greeks,  and,  among  them, 
some  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  able  to 
estimate  his  veracity,  might  have  had  it  from  him- 
self. It  seems  thus  altogether  not  unlikely  that 
the  eunuch^s  report  was  among  stimulations  for 
Darius  to  send  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  which 
reached  him  at  Marathus.  The  persons  deputed  Arrian,  i. 
bore  a  letter  fron^  the  Persian  king,  representing  ^*  ^  ^^' 
that,  *  between  Artaxerxes  Ochus  and  Philip  there 
'  had  been  friendship  and  alliance  : '  that,  after 
'  the  accession  of  Arses,  Philip,  without  provoca- 
'  tion  from  Persia,  had  begun  hostilities,  which 
'  Alexander,  passing  into  Asia,  had  prosecuted  to 

*  the  very  severe  injury  of  the  Persians ;  whence 

*  Darius  was  impelled  tp  place  himself  at  the  head 

*  of  his .  army,  to  protc;.ct  his  subjects,  and  defend 
^  his  own  inherited  rights :    that   God's  pleasure 
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CHAP.    *  had  disposed  of  victory,   and  it  now  remained 
XLvni.    «  f^^  himself  to  solicit,  as  a  king  from  a  king,  the 

*  release  of  his  wife   and  family,  and  to  offer  to 

*  treat  of  peace  and  friendship ;  for  which  purpose 

*  he  proposed  that  Alexander  should  send  ministers 

*  to  him  with  sufficient  powers.* 

Communications  of  this   kind  appear  to  have 
'  been  always,  in  regular  course,  laid  by  Alexander 

before  his  council.  What  provoked  a  reply  of  a 
character  widely  different  from  that  of  Alexander's 
conduct  toward  the  Persian  princesses,  -  and  even 
contradicting  his  reported  assurance  to  them  that 
he  had  no  personal  enmity  toward  Darius,  antient 
history  has  hot  said.  Ground  for  conjecture  seems 
only  furnished  by  the  fact  of  the  capture  of  the 
Grecian  deputies,  from  whom,  ,  or  from  whose 
writings  seized,  information  of  matters  before  un- 
known may  have  been  gained.  The  answer  to  the 
Persian,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  is  given  by  Arrian  confidently  thus. 
*  Your  predecessors,  unprovoked,  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  the  rest  of  Greece^,  to  the  great  injury 

*  of  the  people.  I,  elected  general  of  the  Greeks, 
*have  invaded  Asia  to  revenge,  not  that  antient 

*  aggression  only,  but  also  recent  wrongs.     You 

*  supported  the   Perinthians,  who  had  injured  my 

*  father.  Your  predecessor  Ochus  sent  forces  into 
'  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is  within  our  dominion. 

*  In  your  own  public  letters,  you  boasted  to  all  the 

*  world  of  being  a  patron  of  the  conspiracy  which 
*produce,d  the  assassination  of  my  father.  You 
^yourself,   with  the   eunuch   Bagoas,  assassinated 

*  Arses,  and  seized  the  empire,  in  violation  of  the 

*  law  of  Persia,  and  in  wrong  of  the  Persian  people. 

^  MoxwovMJv  Kui  rnv  aXXijv  *EXXada. ^Arr.  1.  2.  c.  14. 
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*  Moreover  you  sent  your  rescripts  to  the  Greeks,    sect. 
^  inciting  them  to  war  against  me,  and  offering  them      "^' 

*  subsidies  to  support  it :    which,  the  Lacedaemo- 

*  nians  alone  accepting,  all  others  rejected.     Never- 

*  theless  your  emissaries  did  not  cease  their  intrigues 

*  for  corrupting  and  alienating  my  friends  and  allies, 
'and  disturbing  the  peace  of  Greece,  which, 
^  through  my  endevors,  had  been  established. 
'  On  these  accounts  I  have  made  war  against 
'you,  tvho  have  been  so  the  aggressor.  Having 
'  then  overcome  in  battle,  first  your  generals  and 

*  satraps,  and  then  yourself;  and  having  so,  through 

*  the  favor  of  the  gods,  possessed  myself  of  the 
'  country  ;  all  your  former  subjects  and  adherents, 

*  even  those  who  had  bcune  arms  against  me,  if 
'  they  have  come  to  me  for  protection,  have  been 

*  received  kjndly ;    and  they  have   served  me  in 

*  arms,  not  by  compulsion  but  with  goodwill.    I 

*  therefore,  as  now  lord  of  all  Asia,  invite  you  to 

*  come  to  me.  If  you  have  any  apprebensiofk 
'  for  your  safety,  send  a  confidential  person  to 
'  receive  my  pledged  faith.  When  with  me,  ask 
'  for  your  wife  ahd  family,  and  whatever  else  you 

*  may  desire,  and  you  shall  have  all :  ask  freely  ; 

*  nothing  shall  be  refused.  But  whenever  here- 
'  after  you  would  communicate  with  me,  I  must  be 
'  addressed  as  king  of  Asia,  lord  of  all  you  possess 
^  and  of  all  you  can  desire :  otherwise  I  shall  reckon 
'  myself  affrontingly  treated.     If  you  propose  yet 

*  to  dispute  the  sovereinty  with  me,  be  it  so,  and 

*  expect  me :  I  shall  seek  )'ou  wherever  you  may 
'  be  to  be  found.' 

It  must  here  deserve  consideration  that  we  want 
the  reply  of  the  Persian  court  to  the  charge  of  its 
having  been  implicated  in  the  assassination  of 
Philip.  Possibly  it  might  deny  that  its  words,  in 
the  original  language,  bore  the  meaning  imputed 
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CHAP,    by  Alexander,  or  were  at  air  so  intended.    Yet 
^^^"'-   assassination,   warranted   even    by  the  philosophy 
of  the    democratical  Greeks,    being  also  familiar 
in  the  practice  of    the  despotic  courts    of   the 
east,  and  the  democracies  and  the  court  of  Persia 
having    been   in  league   together  against  Philip, 
Alexander's  letter  cannot  but  furnish  ground  for 
suspicion,    at  least,    against    the    agents   of   the 
Persian  court,  if  the  king  himself  might  be  clear. 
The  supposition  that  information,  of  a  kind  to  irri- 
tate Alexander  against  that  court,  was  given  by  the 
captive   Grecian   deputies,    or    found    in    writing 
among  their  effects,  whether  then  wholly  new,  or 
only  confirming  what  had  been  discovered  among 
the  Persian  state  writings  at  Sardis,  may  aj^ear 
strengthened  by  Alexander's  conduct  toward  those 
deputies;   which   seems  altogether  to    show  the 
liberality  of  which  his  father  had  given  the  great 
example,  and  the  purpose  of  following  still  the 
noble  policy  of  attaching  men  by  benefits  rather 
than  by  power.     They  were  evidently  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  rebellion*  as  much  as  any  whom 
the  Lacedemonians  punished  with  death  as  for 
high^treason,  in  favoring  the  Persians  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  under  Xerxes.     Two  were  Thebans, 
Ismenias  and  Dionysodorus.     Alexander  freely  re- 
leased both  ;  stating  for  reasons,  his  respect  for  the 
family  of  the   former,   which   was  of  the    most 
illustrious  of  Thebes,  and  his  consideration  of  the 
personal  dignity  of  the  other,  as  a  victor  in  the 
Olympian  games.    The  Athenian,  Iphicrates,  being 
son  of  the  renowned  general  of  that  name,  the 
protector  of  his  father's  infancy,  appears  to  have 
needed  no  other  recommendation.     The  Laced«- 
hionian,  Euthycles,  was  kept  some  time  in  arrest, 
but  in  no  close  confinement,  and  at  length  was 
dismissed  like  the  others. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Pariiet  in  Fhtnida  :  Submuiion  of  Sidon  to  AUxander :  Dtputation 
from  Tyre  :  Siege  of  Tyre  :  Second  Deputation  from  Darius  :  Tyre 
taken :  Siege  of  Oasa, 

B£TW££ir  the  small  states  of  Phenicia,  as  between 
those  of  Greece,  appear  to  have  been  jealousies 
and  antipathies  of  no  small  violence.  When  the 
Persian  empire  was  extended  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  ^gean,  it  would  soon  be  founds  by  the  distant 
court,  that  naval  power  was  important,  and  even 
necessary  to  it.  The  Phenicians  then,  furnishing 
the  principal  means  for  such  power,  acquired  an 
importance  with  their  sovereins,  whence  they  appear 
to  have  been  treated  with  respect  beyond  other  con- 
quered subjects.  But,  among  the  Phenicians,  the 
Tyrians  had  obtained  a  preference  ;  and  hence,  in 
Sidon,  the  elder  town,  still  holding  an  apparent 
superiority  as  capital  of  Phenicia,  a  party  adverse 
to  the  .Persian  interest  would  the  more  reddily 
become'  the  prevailing  party.  A  deputation  from 
that  city  invited  Alexander  to  take  their  state  under 
his  protection  as  its  soverein,  and  no  opposition 
appears  to  have  shown  itself. 

From  Marathus  he  proceeded  southward.  The  Arr.  i. «. 
tO|vn  of  Byblus,  on  his  approach,  yielded  by  capi-  ^' 
tulation ;  and,  as  he  still  proceeded,  a  deputation 
met  him  from  Tyre,  with  the  son  of  the  chief, 
Azelmic,  whom  Arrian  intides  king,  at  its  head, 
o&ring  him  allegiance.  Azelmic  himself  Was  at 
the  time  serving  under  the  Persian  admiral,  Auto- 
phradates,  in  command  of  the  Tyrian  squadron  of 
the  Persian  fleet.     It  appears  probable  that  the 
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CHAP,    purpose  of  the  deputation  was  but  to  temporize. 

^^I^J^I^  The  Tyrians,  favored  by  the  Persian  court  beyond 
others,  even  of  the  Phenicians,  were  unlikely  to  be 
willing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  Persian 
monarch,  under  whom,  in  maritime  afiairs,  they 
were,  chief,  to  a  Grecian,  under  whom,  the  Greeks 
being  a  rival  maritime  people,  they  could  hope  to 
be  but  secondary.  Alexander  apparently  aware  of 
their  disposition,  returned  his  thanks  for  their 
friendly  professions,  and  desired  they  might  be 
informed,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  their 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to    Hercules; 

*  not  the  Grecian  hero,  his  ancestor,'  says  Arrian, 

*  but  another  Hercules,  worshiped  by  the  Tyrians 

*  many  ages  before   him,   in  a  temple    the  oldest 

*  known  on  earth.'  The  Tyrians  replied  that,  in 
all  besides,  they  were  reddy  to  obey  Alexander's 
commands ;  but  they  desired  to  decline  admitting 
equally  Persians  and  Macedonians  within  their 
walls. 

Arr.  1.  s.  -  This  auswcr  Alexander  submitted  to  a  numerous 
c.  16,17.  ^jQuncil  of  war,  such  as  was  customary,  it  appears, 
in  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the 
Grecian  republics :  together  with  the  generals  it 
consisted  of  all  the  taxiarcs  and  ilarcs  (colonels,  if 
modem  phrase  should  be  used,  of  infantry  and 
cavalry)  of  the  republican  Greek  and  odier  auxiliary 
troops,  as  well  as  of  the  Macedonian.  To  this 
assembly  Alexander  addressing  himself,  said,  *  To 

*  me  it  appears  that  our  proposed  expedition  against 
'  Egypt  cannot  be  safely  undertaken  while  the 
'  Persians  remain  masters  of  the  sea  ;  nor  can  it  be 

*  prudent  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of  the  empire 

*  against  Darius,  while  the  disposition  of  Tyre  re- 

*  mains  doubtful,  and  Cyprus  arid  Egypt  aclcnowl- 

*  ege  his  authorit}%     I  attribute  the  more  weight  to 
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'  this  consideration^  on  account  of  the  actual  state  of    sect. 

*  Greece  ;  where»  according  to  recent  intelligence,  ,^J^1^^ 
'  LacedsBmon  has  taken  part  openly  with  our  ene- 

*  mies,  and  Athens  holds  to  ingagem^nts  with  us, 
^  more  through  the  fears  of  the  adverse  than  the 

*  power  of  the    friendly  there.     But,   with  Tyre, 

*  all  Phenicia  being  in  our  power,  the  Phenician 
'  seamen,  now  forming  the  largest  and  ^st  part  of 
'  the  Persian  navy,   having  no  longer  a  motive   to 
^  fight  for  others,  would  probably  be  induced  to  join 

*  us.     Cyprus  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  exam- 

*  pie ;  or,  no  hostile  naval  force  preventingj  would 

*  be  reddily  subdued.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  then 
'  would  be  easy  ;  and,  the  enemy  being  deprived  of 

*  all  maritime  territory,  and  so  without  means  to 

*  maintain  a  fleet,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  feared 

*  for  Greece  and  our  homes,  should  we  proceed  to' 

*  Babylon,  or  whithersoever  else.'  The  resolution 
followed,  that,  if  the  Tyrians  persevered  in  refus- 
ing a  complete  connection  of  interest,  siege  should 
be  laid  to  Tyre. 

That  city  covered  an  iland,  less  than  half  a  mile  Diod.i.i7. 
from  the  mainland  of  Phenicia.    A  view  to  security  sirab.i.ie. 
only  could  have  led  the  Tyrians  originally  to  the 
choice  of  a  situatfon  so  abounding  with  inconve- 
nience ;  as,  many  centurbs  after,  it  led  the  Vene- 
tiaqs  and  the  Amalfians  to  analogous  situations. 
But  the   site  of  Tyre   was  preferable  to  that  of  ^^'^'^' 
.  Venioe,   as,   instead .  of  a  marsh,   among  shoals.  History. 
denyiqg  the  approach  of  large   ships,   it  was  a 
rock,  with  deep  water  around,  yet  with   a  shore 
affording ^  means    for   commodious    harbors;    and 
still   more,  perhaps,  it  was    preferable  to  that   of 
Amalfi,   whose  disadvantages  have  been  formerly 
noticed.    Wealthy  by  their  commerce,  which  for 
its  own  sake  the  Persian  government  favored,  the 
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CHAP.     Tyrians,  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  situation, 
J^J;^^  had  added  fortificaticHis  of  uncommon  magnitude. 
Probably  the  connection  they  always  maintained 
with  their  c(riony  of  Carthage^  the  most  powerful 
maritime   state  of  the   age,   had   assisted  to  give 
them   importance  with  the    Persian   government; 
and  it  now  promoted  incouragement  to  maintain 
the    connection    with    the    Persian    government* 
which  the  prevailing  party  among  them  preferred. 
Reckoning  their  city  impregnable  without  a  supe- 
rior fleet,  and  confident  that  Alexander  had  not 
means  to  raise  a  fleet  equal  to  theirs,  they  resolved 
to  defy  assault. 
Arrian,i.2.      Alexander  and  his  army,  habituated  to  overcome 
Diodli.iV.  difficulties,  ingaged  eagerly  in  this  new  undertaking. 
^'^'        But  it  was  not  obvious,  without  naval  force,  ho\V 
even  to  approach  the  town.     A  great  work  how- 
ever was  undertaken,  carrying  out  a  mole  from  the 
mainland.     The  channel  being  shallow   near  the 
shore,  the  business  at  first  was  comparatively  easy  : 
but,  as  the  work  advanced  the  water  deepened, 
and  the  workmen  were  hot  only  more  exposed  to 
annoyance  from  the  enemy's  vessels,  but  also  came 
within  reach  of  shots  from  bowa  and  engines  on 
the  city-ii'alls,  which  were,  on  that  side,  of  uncom- 
Am  1. 1.    mon  height.     Wooden  towers  were  built  to  protect 
them,  covered  with  hides  for  security  against  fire. 
But  the  advantage  which  the  Tyrians  possessed 
in  having  means  to  act  by  water^  of  which  their 
opponent  was  destitute,  inabled  them,  by  a  bold 
and  well-planned  eflfort,  to  bum   his  towers,  and 
extensively  destroy  his  preparations. 
Aw«  ^- «•        Alexander  was  now  aware  that,  without  a  fleet, 
'    '  *  his  measures  against  Tyre  must  fail ;    and  such  a 
failure  might  produce  even  fatal  consequences.     He 
therefore  resolved  to  have  a  fleet.     Accordingly 
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sending  orders  where  he  might  command,  and  sect. 
ministers  wherever  negotiation  might  be  expected  ,^J!^^ 
to  avail",  he  went  himself  to  Sidon,  to  inquire 
what  naval  force  might  be  raised  there.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Antilibanus,  a  mountainous  tract, 
abounding  with  timber,  whose  people  had  not  been 
disposed  to  acknowlege  his  authority.  Partly  by 
arms,  pardy  by  negotiation,  he  brought  all  to 
submission.  Meanwhile  his  usual  good  fortune, 
promoted  by  the  fame  of  the  battle  of  Issus  and 
its  consequences,  attended  his  negotiations  beyond 
sea.  Enylus  prince  of  Byblus,  learning  that  his 
state  had  yielded  to  Alexander,  entered  into  the 
views  of  Gerostratus  prince  of  Aradus.  Together 
they  deserted  the  Persian. fleet  under  Autophra- 
dates,  led  their  squadrons  home,  and  professed 
themselves  at  Alexander's  orders.  The  number  of 
Phenician  ships  of  war  thus  acquired,  was  eighty. 
About  the  same  time  naval  assistance  arrived  at 
Sidon  from  the  allies ;  ten  ships  from  Rhodes, 
three  from  the  Cilician  towns  of  Soli  and  Mallus, 
and  ten  from  Lycia ;  and  not  long  after,  the  Cyp- 
rian princes,  if  not  all  Greeks,  yet  mostly,  and  the 
rest  Phenicians,  being  assured  that  not  only  all 
Lesser  Asia,  but  also  all  Phenicia,  except  Tyre,  had 
yielded  to  Alexander,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Sydonian  and  Byblian  in  deserting  Autophradates, 
and  came  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to  offer 
their  services.  The  Greeks  apologized  for  their 
engagement  under  the  Persians.  Alexander  grati- 
fied them  with  the  declaration  that  he  considered 
them  as  having  acted  under  unavoidable  compul- 

1^  This  seems  clearly  implied  in  Arrian^s  narrative,  tho  his 
explanation  has  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  a  deficiency 
that  seems  to  show  the  work  never  received  the  anthor^f 
finishing  hand. 
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sion,  and  he  showed  favor  to  all.  Nearly  about 
the  same  time  an  accession  arrived  to  his  landforce 
of  four  thousand  mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus. 
These,  prepared  by  the  voyage  for  service  aship^ 
board,  were  put  into  his  triremes,  to  act  as  marines. 
Thus  he  at  once  strengthened  the  crews,  and  pro- 
vided security  against  treacherous  purposes,  should 
any  such  be  entertained  among  his  new  subjects. 
Sailing  then  from  Sidon  to  offer  batde  to  the 
Tyrians,  he  took  himself  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  his  fleet. 

The  Tyrians,  before  completely  commanding  the 
sea,  were  surprized  at  the  approach  of  a  fleet  so 
beyond  their  expectation  greater  than  they  had 
force  prudently  to  meet.  They  directed  their  views 
therefore  to  the  security  of  their  ports,  on  different 
sides  of  their  town,  together  with  the  defence  of 
their  walls.  They  had  had  in  contemplation  to 
send  most  of  their  women  and  children,  with  the 
men  beyond  military  age,  to  Carthage;  but,  con* 
fident  in  their  strength,  they  had  delayed  the 
measure :  a  small  part  only  was  gone,  and  they 
could  not  now  spare  ships  or  seamen  to  transport 
the  rest.  But  with  their  republican  government, 
under  a  chief  intided  king,  they  were  not  without 
party  distractions.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  hostility 
toward  the  forein  enemy,  in  the  prevsuling  party, 
had  been  stimulated  by  opposition  among  fellow- 
citizens,  when,  having  taken  a  vessel  coming  from 
Sidon,  they  led  those  found  aboard  to  a  part  of 
their  wall  in  sight  of  the  besieging  army,  and  there, 
with  ostentatious  malignity,  putting  them  to  death, 
threw  the  bodies  over  into  the  sea. 

When  they  thus  demonstrated  such  a  determined 
spifit  of  virulence^  the  force  prepared  against  them 
was  alreddy  such,  that  final  success,  in  resistance, 
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was  no  longer  within  reasonable  hope^  unless  they  sect. 
might  obtain  relief  from  either  Persia,  or  Carthage :  ,,^4^ 
the  enemy,  commanding  the  sea,  could  starve  them 
into  submission.  But  this  might  be  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, and  Alexander's  purposes  required  quicker 
decision.  He  wanted  to  proceed  against  Egypt, 
before  the  Persian  government  could  so  recover, 
from  the  shock  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  as  to  send 
support  to  that  important  dependence  of  the  empire. 
He  therefore  collected  hands  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring country  to  put  forward  his  mole,  by  which 
he  had  proposed  to  make  his  attack.  But  the 
strength  of  the  place  in  that  part  was  such,  and 
the  besieged  conducted  their  defence  so  ably  and 
vigorously,  that  he  soon  saw  it  necessary  to  alter 
his  plan.  Wholly  unpractised  in  maritime  afiairs, 
he  had '  however  practised  men  about  him,  and 
he  possessed  sagacity  to  appreciate  their  advice. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege 
by  his  fleet.  The  southern  wall  appearing  most 
assailable  by  shipping,  the  engines  were  directed 
thither,  and  a  breach  was  made^  In  a  hasty 
attempt  to  storm  however  he  was  repulsed.  But, 
waiting  then  for  a  day  of  perfect  calm,  so  that  his 
numerous  fleet  might,  with  oars,  be  conducted  at 
the  same  time  to  every  part  of  the  wall  that  a 
vessel  could  approach,  the  attention  of  the  Tyrians 
being  thus  divided,  a  large  part  was  overthrown. 
The  ships  carrying  the  battering  engines  were  then 
withdrawn,  others  with  pontoons  were  in  all  haste 
advanced,  and  himself  took  the  lead  of  the  main 
body  for  storming.  The  resistance  of  the  Tyrians 
was  vigorous.  Admetus,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  forlorn  hope,  after  he  had  mounted 
the  breach,  was  killed  upon  the  ruined  wall.  But 
Alexander,   with  his  select  body,  being  at  hand, 
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CHAP,  the  nearest  towers  were   presently    carried,  and 
^^ii^i^  possession  was  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  forti- 
fication.    To  penetrate  immediately  into  the  town, 
was  ye^  difficult ;    but  by  the  summit  of  the  wall 
itself  he  forced  his  way  to  the  palace,  and  thence 
tlie  descent  into  the  body  of  the  place  wis  easier. 
Meanwhile  the  southern  port,  defended  by  gates 
or  chains,  being  attacked  by  the   Phenician  fleet, 
and  the  northern,  protected  only  by  triremes  moor- 
ed^with  their  beaks  outward,  by  the  Cyprian,  both 
were  forced.    The  usual  horrors  of  the  storming  of 
»  a  populous  city  could  not  then  be  inlirely  prevented. 

About  eight  thousand  Tyrians,  according  to  Arrian^ 
B.C.332.  were  killed.    The  king,  Azehnic,  with   many  of 
01.112.1.  tijg  principal  men,  and  some  Carthaginianr  deputies^ 
f.c.24. '  who  happened  to  be  present,  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Opportunity  being  thus  aford* 
ed  for  Alexander  to  interfere  for  their  protection,, 
not  only  their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  were  ge- 
nerously presented  with  liberty.    All  others  taken, 
strangers  as  well  as  Tyrians,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty  thousand,  were,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  age,  sold  to  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
quering army". 

Meanwhile  Darius,  with  means  yet  great,  but  not 
to  be  reddily  collected,  evidently  found  himself  dis- 
tressed by  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  vigor,  with  which 
his  opponent  pressed  forward  in  conquest.  The 
siege  of  Tyre  was  yet  but  in  progress,  when  a 

1^  ArrianV  detail  ^f  this  remarkable  siege  will  deserve  the 
attention  of  those  curious  after  the  military  of  the '  antients. 
Diodoros,  in  reiatSngf  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  has 
mostly  followed  the  same  good  authorities  as  Arnao,  and 
has  drawn  some  matters  not  unworthy  of  notice  from  those 
whom  Arrian  has  neg^lected.  The  frequent  ineptitude,  which 
he  has  introduced  among  them,  may  indeed  sometimes  provoke 
a  smile  from  the  judicious  reader. 
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second  deputation  from  him  reached  Alexander,    sect. 
bringing  the  offer  of  ten  thousand  talents,  about  , 
two  millions  sterling,  for  the  ransom  of  his  family, 
and  proposing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  with 
the  further  offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  all ' 
the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  for  her  doWer.     The  proposal  was  laid 
before  Alexander's  council,  and  tradition  of  words 
passing  on   the  occasion  has  become  celebrated: 

*  If  I  were  Alexander,'  it  is  reported  Parmenio  said, 

*  I  would  accept  the  terms ;'  *  and  I,'  replied  Alex-^ 
ander,  *  were  I  Parmenio.'  The  answer  returned 
to  the  proposal  importied,  ^  that  he  neither  wanted 

*  money  from  Darius,  nor  would  accept  a  portion  of 

*  the  empire  of  which  he  reckoned  the  whole  his 

*  own ;  and  if  he  chose  to  marry  Darius's  daughter, 

*  his  prisoner,  he  should  not  ask  Darius's  leave.' 
Something  of  pithiness,  in  the  answer  to  Parmenio, 
has  obtained  admiration  from  some,  in  antient  and 
in  modem  times.  But  with  this  there  is  a  petu- 
lance', so  litde  becoming  from  a  youth,  however 
lofty  in  station,  to  so  highly  respectable  an  elder, 
and  so  contrary  to  the. good  manners  which  all  ac- 
counts show  to  have  prevailed  in  Philip's  court, 
while,  in  the  answer,  to  the  unfortunate  head  of  the 
Persian  empire,  there  is  a  harshness  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching brutality,  the  very  reverse  of  that  polite- 
ness and  generosity  to  which  Alexander  had  been 
bred,  and  which  we  have  observed  him  frequently 
demonstrating,  that,  as  Arrian  meerly  states  report 
without  an  author,  allowance  for  doubt  of  its  exact 
conformity  to  truth  may  be  claimed ;  aild  perhaps 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  that  the  story 
has  received  its  actual  coloring  from  the  worse  taste 
of' the  democracies  of  Alexander's  age,  or  of  the 
vicious  court,  afterward,  of*  the   Roman  empire. 
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CHAP.  Nevertheless  that  Parmenio,  and  with  him,  all  the 
^^J;^^  more  sober-minded  and  reflecting  men.  of  the  coun- 
cil, would  reckon  it,  not  for  themselves  only,  but 
even  more  for  their  country,  desirable  to  rest  on  the 
great  acquisition  of  empire  proposed  to  be  assured 
to  their  prince  by  the  terms  offered,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  What  however  came  with  certainty  to 
public  knowlege  was,  that  the  deputation  from  the 
king  of  Persia  produced  no  accommodation. 

During  the  siege  of  Tyre,  the  dispositon  of  that 
populous  neighboring  country,  calldd  by  Arrian 
the  Palestine  Syria,  including  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  Alexander.  According 
to  that  historian,  the  whole  had  acceded  to  his 
interest  before  Tyre  was  taken;  Gaza  only, 
strong  fortress  on  the  coast,  with  a  garrison  under 
a  Persian  governor,  resisting.  The  circumstances 
of  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  and  the  terms  they 
obtained,,  would  be  interesting  to  us.  But  it 
appears  they  afforded  nothing  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Diodorus,  Curtius,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Justin, 
any  heathen  writer  of  Alexander's  history  whose 
work  is  extant ;  tho  of  the  defence  of  Gaza,  under 
the  Persian  governor  Batis,  a  eunuch,  their  account 
is  large,  and  Arrian's  especially  particulars^ 

1^  The  8torj  found  in  our  copies  of  Josephas,  and  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees,  has  beeo  the  subject  of  much  discussioa 
among  yery  learned  modern  critics.  According  to  those  books 
the  Samaritans  at  once  acceded  to  Alei^ander^  demands :  the 
Jews,  pleafding  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  tne  Persian  king, 
refused.  Alexander  in  person  led  his  whole  army  to  compel 
them  to  submission.  The  high  priest,  Jaddua,  divinely  in* 
structed,  went  out  to  meet  him,  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his 
office,  attended  by  the  priests  in  the  attire  of  their  order,  and 
followed  by  the  whole  people  in  white  garments.  Alexander 
also  had  been  favored  with  a  divine  admonition ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  suppliant  throng,  he  lell 
prostrate  before  the  high-priest,  as  a  person  divinely  conunis- 
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Apparently  Gaza,  an  insulated  fortress,  in  a  sect. 
country  not  friendly  to  Persia,  could  have  given  ^^^^IJ^ 
Alexander  litde  trouble  had  he  left  it  behind  him, 
as  he  had  left  the  citadel  of  Halicamassus,  and 
some  fastnesses  in  Lycia.  But  his  extraordinary 
atchievements  appear  to  have  operated  upon  his 
mind  as  stimulation  to  contend  with  difficulties, 
and  rather  to  seek  them ;  and  the  idea  would  be 

sioned ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  not  only  showed  high  favor 
to  the  Jews,  hut  carried  it  to  such  extravagance,  as  to  show 
extraordinary  illiberaHty  and  ingratitude  to  their  religious 
adversaries,  the  Samaritans. 

The  objections  to  this  story,  ably  discussed  by  Moyle,  are 
well  tho  briefly  stated  in  a  note  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
antient  Universal  History.  The  recent  attempt  of  the  very 
learned  Dr.  Hales  of  Dublin,  in  his  Chronology,  to  overbear 
those  objections,  marks  a  mind  highly  desirous  that  the  story 
should  have  credit,  and  will,  I  think,  hardly  convince  any 
other.  Arrian^s  account  of  Alexander's  transactions  with 
Palestine,  those  at  Gaza  excepted,  is  dispatched  in  these  few 
words,  ^v  avT^  ra.  fA£v  SXka.  tvis  IlaXai^ivf}^  xaXoM^vris  2upia^ 
9r^ii&xe)(u)gyfiaiTa  ^dij— Arr.  L  2.  c.  25.  Indeed  it  cannot  but 
appear  utterly  unlikely  that  if  Alexander  really  led  his  whole 
army,  or  but  a  part,  to  Jerusalem,  the  military  writers  his  com- 
panions, and  all  other  Greeks,  his  cotemporaries,  should  fail  to 
notice  such  a  march ;  and,  if  any  of  them  recorded  it,  that  Eve 
such  writers  after  them  as  Diodorus,  Curtius,  Plutarch,  Justin, 
and  Arrian,  the  four  former  eminently  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
the  last  remarkable  for  solicitude  to  be  exact,  all  having  not 
only  those  military  writers,  but  many  other  histories  of  Alex- 
ander before  them,  should  concur  in  a  total  omission  of  matter 
so  remarkable  as  that  related  in  the  books  aforementioned. 

One  suggestion  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add.  All 
accounts  of  Alexander's  transactions,  and  especially  Arrian's, 
show  it  likely  that,  if  he  did  not  go  himself  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  seiid,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Jewish  people,  an 
eminent  officer  instructed  to  treat  them  with  liberality.  The 
high-priest  would  be  a  person  to  communicate  with.  In  meet- 
ing the  general  he  would  hardly  make  the  mistake  attributed 
to  the  mother  of  Darius,  when  Alexander  visited  her  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  persevere  in  It.  Y,et  possibly  the  story, 
circulated  perhaps  with  some  extravagance  at  first,  might,  in 
course  of  years,  and  in  repeated  telling,  receive  such  gradual 
improvement  as  to  come  out,  at  last,  among  ihe  Jews,  that 
which  has  been  transmitted. 
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CHAP,  reddy  that  it  was  due  to  his  acquired  fame,  and 
^^^^^^^  requisite  for  his  view  of  farther  conquest,  not  to 
allow  an  insulated  fortress  to  defy  him  with  im- 
punity. •Gaza  was  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  a  lofty  mound,  in  a  territory  of  deep 
sand,  denying  every  material  for  forming  ap- 
proaches. The  people  of  the  adjacent  country 
were  assembled  to  assist  in  the  works  :  timber  and 
even  earth,  were  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
With  immense  labor,  a  mound  was  formed,  equal 
in  height  to  that  on  which  the  town  stood,  so  that 
battering  engines  could  be  applied.  The  expence 
of  the  siege  of  Gaza,  in  lives,  money,  and  time, 
less  than  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  was,  however,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  greater. 
Alexander,  himself,  impatient,  leading  an  assault, 
received  the  severest  wound  he  had  yet  experienc- 
Aimn,i.2.  ^j .  jjg  ^j^g  £qj.  some   time  disabled    bv  it.     His 

c.  So*  ^      •  , 

example,  nevertheless,  and  his  suiFering,  exciting 
emulation  among  his  troops,  and  all  his  principal 
officers  putting  themselves  forward  for  hazardous 
enterprize,  the  pla.ce  at  length  was  stormed;  tho 
such  was  the  desperate  valor  of  the  garrison  that, 
according  to  Arrian,  every  man  of  it  died  fighting. 
The  women  and  children  were  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors ;  the  place  was  given  to  a  colony 
of  the  neighboring  people. 


SECTION  V. 

Expediiion  to  Egypt     Olympian  Festival  at  J^emphis.     Fotrndatian  of 
JiUxandria.    Journey  io  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoru 

The  acquisition  of  the  rich  country  of  Egypt  was 
Alexander's  next  object,  and  circumstances  favored 
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the  cnterprize.      Sabaces*'',  satrap  of  the  country,    sect. 
had  attended  Darius  at  the  batde  of  Issus,  and  fell  ,,,^^^^ 
'there.     Amid  the  wreck  of  high  hopes,  for  those  Arrian,i. 
in  the  Persian  service,  resulting  from  the  event  of  '  '    ' 
that  battle,  the  emigrant  If acedonian  prince  Amyn-  Diod.1.17. 
tas  appears  to  have  seen,  in  the  calamity  to  the  b.C.332. 
empire  wherein  he  had  found  refuge,  hope  of  new  01.112.1. 
fortune  for    himself.      Knowing  that  Egypt  had  c.'«/'^^* 
been  drained  of  troops  to  swell  the  army  under 
Darius,  and  that  the  Persian  government  was  very 
unpopular  there,  he  formed  a  project  for  making 
himself  master  of  the   country.      With    specious 
display  of  prospect  in  adventure,  rather  than  with 
wealth  he  could  possess,  he  ingaged  four  thousand 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  in  the  Persian  service, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  Issus,   to  act 
under  his  orders.     At  Tripolis,  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
he  found  vessels,  which,  in  the  paralysis  of  govern- 
ment among  the  western  Persian  provinces,  with 
the  force  under  him,  he  could  command.      With 
these  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  ingaged 
additional  adventurers,  and  then  led  all  to  Egypt. 
On  his  arrival  he  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  late 
satrap  Sabaces,  and  asserted  that  he  came  himself 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  succeed  to  the  go- 
vernment.    Mazaces,  who  seems  to  have  been  left  * 
with  the  chief  command,  when  Sabaces  went  to 
attend    Darius  in   Syria,  was  without   means  for 
effectual  resistance,  unless  he  could  persuade  the 
Egyptians   themselves  to  take  arms    under   him. 
Amyntas  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  the  capital, 
one  of   the   most  populous    towns  of   antiquity, 

17  la  our  copies  of  Diodorus  the  name  is  Tasiaces.    Diod.  1. 
17.  c.  34. 
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CHAP,  whence  has  grown  Cairo,  one  of  the  most  populous 
3J:J^  of  modern  ages.  The  Memphians,  little  attached 
to  the  Persians,  were  yet  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  Macedonian  adventurer-  Amyntas,  without 
pecuniary  resources,  coul^  only  subsist  his  troops 
by  plunder  of  foes,  if  he  could  find  and  overcome 
them,  of  friends,  if  he  could  not.  The  Memphians 
shutting  their  gates  against  him,  he  plundered  the 
country  around.  Issuing  for  its  protection,  he 
defeated  them.  But,  when  the  nearer  fields  yielded 
no  more,  whether  it  became  necessary,  in  extending 
excursion,  to  divide  his  strength,  or,  as  is  probable, 
he  failed  of  authority  to  maintain  due  order,  the 
Memphians,  observing  opportunity,  attacked  his 
dispersed  force,  and,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  Amyntas  himself  fell. 

These  events  were  recent  when  Alexander  ar- 
rived with  his  army  before  Pelusium,  the  key  of 
Egypt  by  land  as  well  as  its  principal  seaport,  and 
his  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  impression^ 
both  on  Persian  officers  and  Egyptian  people,  was 
very  different  from  that  made  by  the  pretended 
satrap,  when  the  conqueror  of  Lesser  Asia  and 
Syria,  the  hero  of  the  Granicus  and  Issus,  whom 
the*  previously  supposed  impregnable  fortresses  of 
*  Tyre  and  Gaza  could  not  withstand,  showed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  combined  land  and  sea  forces* 
The  Egyptian  people  seem  to  have  been  reddy  to 
receive  and  even  welcome  the  invader :  Mazaces^ 
yielding  to  necessity,  surrendered  whatever  de- 
pended on  him ;  and  that  formerly  powerful  and 
still  wealthy  kingdom,  which  had  so  long  defied 
the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  became  an  addition 
to  Alexander's  dominion  without  a  blow.  Thus 
Persia  was  completely  excluded  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  iEgean  seas,  and  Macedonia,  head  of 
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the  Grecian  confederacy,  commanding  the  coast    sect. 
from  Sicily  and   Italy  to  the  Lybian  desert,  was  ^^J^^^^^ 
become,  perhaps  without  excepting  even  Carthage, 
the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Alexander,  as  a  soldier, 
displaying,  with  the  most  ardent  courage,  uncom- 
mon prudence  (uncommon  certainly  for  his  years, 
even  if  only  decided  by  the  ablest  advice)  and, 
as  a  politician,  highly  liberal,  tho  with  ambition 
always  apparently  the  main  mover.  In  Egypt  first 
we  find  another,  and  a  noble  feature  of  his  great 
character  displayed.  He  would  know  the  country 
that  he  had  so  acquired,  and  the  people  so  become 
his  peaceful  subjects,  and  establish  suitable  regu- 
lations* No  other  purpose  is  indicated  in  his  march 
up  the  country,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Nile,  as 
far  as  Hefiopolis,  crossing  the  river  there,  and 
returning  on  the  other  side  to  Memphis.  In  that 
great  capital,  then,  to  produce  hannony  between 
his  new  subjects  and  his  old,  by  bringing  them 
acquainted  with  oneanother,  among  ceremonies 
of  religion  and  amusement,  he  repeated  the  cele- 
bration of  a  festival,  in  the  manner  of  the  Mace- 
donian Olympic.  The  Persians,  from  their  first 
conquest  of  the  country  under  Cambyses  son  of 
the  great  Cyrus,  had  made  themselves  generally 
odious  by  offensive  demonstrations  of  contempt  and 
scorn  for  all  that,  in  religious  belief  and  religious 
ceremony,  the  Egyptians  held  most  sacred.  Indeed 
to  men  bred,  like  the  Persians,  to  exalted  notions 
of  the  Deity,  in  a  religion  approaching  primeval  Ch.6.8.2. 
purity,  it  might  be  difficult  to  behold,  without  some  Hiitory. 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  with  a  disposition  to  ridicule,  the  prepos- 
terous ceremonies    which  were  public,    whatever 
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CHAP,  might  be  the  more  secret  belief  of  the  learned, 
^j^!^^!^  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  possibly  they  might 
not  unreasonably  object  to  them,  not  only  that  they 
were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  Author 
of  nature  whom  they  adored,  but  also  adverse 
to  the  effect  which  religious  faith  should  have  on 
human  morals.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  poly- 
theistical  principles  of  Greece,  liberality  was  not 
requisite  to  produce  respect  for  the  religious 
belief  and  religious  ceremonies  of  all  nations ; 
superstitious  hope  and  fear  would  suffice.  Jupiter 
being,  supposed  powerful  in  the  air,  Neptune  on 
the  sea,  Pluto  under  the  earth,  Juno  at  Argos, 
Minerva  at  Athens,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  it  would 
be  but  in  course  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  apprehend, 
that  Apis  might  hold  the  greatest  divine  sway  in 
Egypt. 

From  the  numerous,  and  continually  recurring 
instances,  reported   by  antient    writers,  of  Alex- 
ander's attention  to  what  in   his  age  had  popular 
consideration  as  religious    duties,  some    modems 
have  imputed  to  him  a  religious,  and  some  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.      Positive  information  how- 
ever failing,  it  were  perhaps  not  only  otherwise 
fairest,  but  also  most    consonant  to   all  the  best 
testimonies  extant,  to  suppose  thai  his    religious 
belief  was    nearly   that  of    Soci-ates,    Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  more  especially  Plato's  pupil,  his  prc- 
Aristot.  de  ccptor,  Aristode. '    Holding  then,    with   Aristotle, 
^6^  **'      that  one  Almighty  Power  made  and  preserves  the 
o?tWa"'^'  universe,  it  might  not  be  inconsistent  to  hold,  with 
History.     Socratcs,  that  in  the  want  of  certain  instruction 
from  the  De'ity  himself,  it  was  safest  and  most 
becoming,  with  regard  to  matters  of    ceremony, 
for  all  men  to  follow  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers;   the  belief  being  very  general    that    the 
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De'iiy  communicated  .with  their  earliest  forefathers. 
He  might  not  improbably,  and  perhaps   not  im- 
properly, go  farther,  and    hold,   with  Xenophon,  Xenoph. 
that  it  became  statesmen  and  military  commanders  i.  i.e. i.' 
to   use   even    popular    superstition  f(^    honorable  ^^1^*23,5 
and  salutary  purposes.     Clearly  his  purposes   ap-  of  thu 
pear  to    have    been    honorable    and    salutary  in    "°'^* 
showing,    contrary  to   the   Persian    practice,   tho 
honorable   motives  might  also    influence  the  Per- 
sians,  high,  respect  for  the  venerated  god  of  the 
Eg}*ptians.     He  himself  assisted  in  the  ceremony 
of  sacrifice  performed  to  Apis.     With  this  measure  Arrian,i. 
of  conciliation  for  his  new  subjects,  he  combined 
measures  of  gratification  for  the  Greeks.     Accus- 
tomed even  to  seek  new  deities,  to  appose  some- 
thing of  divine  essence  in  every  part  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  taught,  by  inquirers  concerning  the  • 

antiquities  of  their  country,  to  look  to  forein  parts 
for  the  origin  of  their  religion,  and  for  the  birth- 
place of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  reputed 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  addition  of  Apis  to  their 
catalogue  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  extensive, 
if  indeed  any  oflTence.  But  not  to  leave  the  effect 
negative,  Alexander  sent  to  Greece  for  the  persons 
most  eminent  as  public  performers  in  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theater ;  and  the  labors  and  dangers 
of  past  campains  were  forgotten,  or,  in  recollection, 
even  injoyed,  among  the  gratifications  at  great 
expence  provided. 

Of  the  revenue,  that  essential  engine,  political 
and  military,  which  Alexander  had  now  acquired 
by  his  extensive  conquest,  comprizing  some  of  the 
richest  countries  of  the  world,  accounts  are  among 
those  failing.  That  however  the  poverty,  under 
pressure  of  which  he  originally  ingaged  in  his  great 
enterprize,  little  relieved  by  the  successes  of  the 
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CHAP,  first  summer,  was  now  done  away,  so  that,  from 
J^J^J[^  a  needy  he  Was  become  a  wealthy  prince,  appears 
beyond  doubt.  Liberal  and  magnificent  even  to 
appearance  of  prodigality  in  expence,  he  was  how- 
ever attentive  to  the  sources  by  which  liberality 
and  magnificence  could  be  supported.  Having 
surveyed  much  of  a  country  very  extraordinarily 
productive,  watered  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  world,  discharging  itself,  by  seven  mouths, 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  whence  the  greatest 
facilities  for  commerce  might  be  expected,  he  learnt 
that  nature  had  denied  it  a  convenient  haven. 
That  of  Pelusium,  at  the  most  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  was  very  defective,  and  offered  little  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement.  Canopus,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  most  westerly  mouth,  had  a  landing- 

•  place   for    vessels,    but  still    more    inconvenient. 

Alexander  nevertheless  would  examine  it  Canopus 
itself  was  found  unsatisfactory ;  but  on  the  western 
side,  between  the  river  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  was 
found  a  situation  which,  under  the  able  advice 
within  his  means  to  command,  he  judged  to  have 
those  circumstances  of  nature  which  art  might 
improve,  so  as  to  make  it  singularly  promising  for 
the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.  It  was  among 
•  the  advantages  of  his  extraordinary  fortune  to  find, 
in  every  line,  men  of  his  nation  qualified  to  second 
his  great  ideas,  and  among  his  extraordinary  talents 
to  be  generally  unerring  in  selecting  them.  As  an 
architect,  Dinocrates  had  alreddy  acquired  Supe- 
rior reputation,  especially  in  building  the  new 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  He  added  greatly 
to  that  reputation  by  the  design  and  execution  of 
the  buildings  of  the  new  city,  near  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which,  from  its  magnificent 
founder,  had  the  name  of  Alexandria.     For  whole* 
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someness  everything  was  adapted  to  the  climate  ; 
for  commerce  everything  to  the  greatest  conve* 
nience  ;  for  magnificence  and  beauty»  the  streets 
excelled  in  length  and  width,  the  temples  of  the 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  gods,  and  the  markets  and 
other  public  buildings,  in  extent  and  elegance  ;  and 
for  security,  the  sea  on  one  side,  the  lake  Mareotis 
on  another,  and  strong  and  lofty  walls  all  around, 
that  city  was  eminent.  Many  circumstances  seem 
to  have  concurred  to  oifer  facility  for  making  this 
new  city  a  Grecian  colony.  The  Egyptians,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  under  their  native  kings 
before  the  Persian  conquest,  had  been  familiarized  Ch.6.i.2. 
with  the  establishment  of  Greeks  among  them,  for  Hutorr. 
both  commercial  and  military  put7>6ses.  Many 
men  of  Alexander's  army,  disabled  for  active  ser- 
vice, but  still  valuable  for  garrison  duty,  and  without 
prospect  at  home,  would  be  likely  to  rejoice  at  the 
advantages  offered  for  citizens  of  the  rising  town  ; 
and  the  rewards  here  given  for  passed  services 
would  incourage  the  young  and  able  to  inlist  for 
new  adventure.  Thus  would  be  provided,  at  the 
same  time,  security  for  conquest  made,  and  means 
for  farther  conquest. 

Alexander  was  yet  busy  with  this  great  work,  in  Arrian, 
which  utility  of  design  so  vied  with  magnificence  '  ^ 
of  execution,  when  his  admiral,  Hegelochus,  arrived 
from  the  .£gean  sea,  reporting  very  important 
advantages  which  had  resulted  from  the  near  dis- 
solution of  the  Persian  naval  power,  through  the 
defection  of  the  Phenicians  and  Cyprians.  In  the 
Hand  of  Tenedos,  the  party  adverse  to  the  Persian 
supremacy  had  revolted,  and  renewed  their  con- 
nection with  the  Grecian  confederacy  \inder  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
more  powerful  iland  of  Chios,  not  only  those  whom 
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CHAP.  Autophradates  and  Pharnabazus  had  raised  to 
^J^^^J^  soverein  authority  there  had  been  overborne,  but 
Pharnabazus  himself  was  made  prisoner.  In  Lesbos 
the  counter-revolution  was  equally  rapid.  The 
services  of  the  Athenian  Chares  to  the  Persian 
cause  had  been  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  Mitylene,  but  he  was  unable  now  to  hold  it : 
M itylene  and  all  Lesbos  renewed  the  former  con- 
nection with  the  Macedonian  confederacy.  The 
friends  of  that  confederacy  in  Cos  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Macedonian  admiral,  representing  that  they 
were  reddy  to  rise.  Hegelochus  sent  them  sixty 
triremes  under  Amphoterus ;  and,  following  soon 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  he  found  his  officer's 
success  alreddy  complete.  Aristonicus,  under 
Persian  patronage,  tyrant  of  Methymhe  in  Lesbos, 
had  used  the  means  in  his  hands  for  depredation 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  j£gean,  and  took  himself 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  small  vessels 
adapted  to  the  purpose*®.  Putting  into  the  port  of 
Chios,  uninformed  of  the  recent  revolution  there,  he 
was  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  crews.  These,  to 
a  man,  perhaps  hardly  warrantably,  were  put  to 
death  as  pirates.  Aristonicus,  Apollonides,  Phisinus 
and  Megareus,  who  had  been  chiefs  of  the  Persian 
party  in  Chios,  were  brought,  in  the  squadron 
attending  Hegelochus,  to  receive  from  Alexander 
himself  their  doom.  Pharnabazus,  probably  less 
obnoxious,  and  therefore  less  strictTy  guarded,  had 
escaped,  and  it  may  rather  seem  with  permission^. 

16  — ^•^puoXloi^  Xtjrpwufc ^Arr.  1.  3.  c.  2. 

1'  He  went  to  Cos.  A  powerful  Persian  party  was  amoD§^ 
the  population  of  that  Hand :  hut,  according  to  the  historian's 
preyious  information,  it  had  alreddy  heen  overhome  hy  the 
party  of  the  Grecian  confederacy.  No  violence  heing  men- 
tioned as  attending  the  revolution,  it  is  possible  that,  even 
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©f  the  other  prisoners,  those  who  had  held  ihe 
dignity  of  tyrant  were  sent  home  to  be  judged  by 
their  people ;  except  Apollonides,  who,  whether 
as  a  measure  of  more  mercy,  or  some  political 
consideration  required  it  (possibly  as  a  leader  in 
piracy  be  might  be  popular  among  the  seamen 
of  the  iEgean)  was  placed  in  close  confinement 
at  Elephantine  in  Egypt.  Thus  was  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  ilands  of  the  iEgean  under 
Alexander's  empire,  which  now  extended  from  the 
Adriatic  sea  to  the  great  Asiatic  desert  on  one  side 
and  the  African  on  the  other. 

An  expedition  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger, 
tho  no  opposition  in  arms  was  apprehended,  then 
invited  Alexander's  fancy  ;  an  expedition,  to  reddy 
view,  more  of  curiosity  than  of  ambition,  or  of 
any  obvious  utility ;  tho  it  is  possible  that  views 
both  of  ambition  and  of  extensive  utility  to  mankind 
may  have  had  a  share  in  the  purpose.  • 

Far  witliin  the  vast  desert  of  sand,  bounding, 
westward,  the  narrow  length  of  habitable  Egypt, 
are  some  small  tracts  of  well  watered  and  highly 
fruitful  soil,  scattered,  as  Ilands  in  an  ocean.     Ex- 
treme distress  only,  in  the    ui^ncy  for  men  to 
avoid  fellow-men,  can  be  imagined  to  have  impelled 
any  to  the  adventure  by  which  treasures  so  hidden. 
were  first  discovered.      Security,  however,   being 
attained,  .population  would    grow ;    and    with   it 
wants,  beyond  what  the  scanty  extent  of  useful 
S(Hi  could  supply.     Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  Aman^ua 
quiet  possessors  of  the  litde  territories  were  im-  ^' 
pelled  to  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  retracing 
the  steps  of  their  forefathers  over  the  wilderness  of 

after  it,  Phamabazus  may  have  been  safe  among  his  friends 
of  the  Persian  party  there. 

VOL.  vu.  62 
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CHAF.  saad,  the  protector  of  their  quiet,  ta  communicate 
^j^l^^IJJ^  with  the  warring  world,  A  natural  production 
highly  valuable  in  neighboring  countries,  a  salt  for 
culinary  purposes,  of  uncommon  purity,  in  quantity 
far  beyond  the  need  of  the  small  population,  was 
found,  in  one  of  these  sequestered  spots,  which 
became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Ammon. 
This  commodity,  carried  to  Egypt,  obtained  ex- 
tensive demand,  with  an  importance  heightened 
through  its  request  among  the  priesthood,  for 
sacrifices.  It  appears  likely  that  early  settlers  in 
the  land  of  fAmmon,  perhaps  the  first,  possessed 
what  is  called,  in  holy  writ,  ^  All  the  learning  of 
*  the  Egyptians/  They  possessed  however  what 
inabled  them  to  establish,  in  more  perfection  than 
was  then  common,  the  law  and  order  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  societies.  In  the  earliest  period 
in  which  history  notices  them,  they  had  acquired 
extensively  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity  for 
their  abode,  and  of  such  favor  from  the  deity,  as 
inabled  them  to  reveal  to  others  his  purposes. 
Alreddy  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  the  oracle  .of  Jo* 
piter  Ammon  had  been  of  fame  from  time  beyond 
his  means  to  trace ;  tho  he  mentions  tradition,  but 
evidently  fabulous,  of  its  having  originated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,,  with  that  of 
Dodona,  esteemed  the  oldest  of  Greece.  Report 
went,  which,  tho  slighted  by  Strabo  as  also  clearly 
fabulous,  yet  Arrian  found  so  prevailing  as  to  be 
induced  to  notice  it,  that  the  antient  heroes,  Perseus 
and  Hercules,  reckoned  among  Alexander's  pro- 
genitors, had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Ammon. 
Such  a  notion,  however  unfounded,  having  had, 
as  seems  probable,  some  popularity  in  Alexander's 
age,  might  stimulate  the  desire,  not  unqatural  in  a 
youthful    breast,  to  emulate  the  course  of  those 
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renowned  ancestors.  That  Croesus  king  oT  Lydja 
consuked  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  as  Herodotus  re-  ^  _ 
lates,  is  perfectly  within*  probability ;  and  altogether  Herod.Li. 
Alexander's  desire  of  communicating  with  a  seat 
of  prophecy  of  such  antient  and  extensive  fame, 
would  not,  in  its  day,  be  generally  considered  as 
unbecoming  a  prince  of  great  designs.  The  story  Aman,i.3. 
cherished  by  the  profligate  temper  of  after-times, 
that  the  god  Jupiter  Anmion  had  an  intrigue  with 
the  queen  Olympias,  Alexander's  mother,  was 
moreover,  according  to  Arrian,  alreddy  in  public 
rumor.  But  to  gain  assurance  of  success  to  his 
views  for  the  future,  or,  as  Arrian  says,  a  pretence 
to  assert  that  he  had  such  assurance,  is  likely  to 
have  been  a  principal  motive. 

Independently  however  of  greater  purposes,  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  place,  and  a  disposition  to 
make  light  of  difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to 
the  journey,  were  of  the  character  of  his  youthful 
age  and  adventurous  tenwer.  Nevertheless  he 
did  not  neglect  what  prucrence  might  require,  for 
security  to  himself  and  companions,  in  the  adven- 
ture. He  took  with  him  an  escort,  described  a3 
a  small  army;  and  he  chose  the  road,  not  the 
shortest,  but  the  least  difficult  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  numbers.  About  two  hundred  miles  he 
proceeded  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 
to  Para&tonium.  The  whole  tract  was  desert,  yet 
at  intervals,  furnishing  water  in  wells.  Turning 
then  inland  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  water  must 
be  carried.*  An  evil,  not  uncommon,  but  which 
apparently,  at  that  season,  it  was  hoped  to  escape, 
put  the  whole  escort  in  extreme  peril.  A  strong 
southerly  wind,  raising  the  sand,  so  obliterated  all 
signs  of  way  that  the  guides  were-  utterly  at  a  loss. 
A  prodigy,  according  to  both  the  great  men  of 
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CHAP.  Alexander's  army  who  wrote  his  history,  relieved 
^^J;]^  him  and  his  followers  from  threatened  destruction. 
Ptolemy  related  that  two  dragons  (large  serpents 
were  so  called  by  the  Greeks)  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  uttering  sounds  that  seemed 
like  speech.  Alexander  commanded  to  follow 
them,  and  they  led  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  oracle. 
Aristobulus  differed  only  in  calling  the  conducting 
animals  ravens  ;  and  for  this  he  seems  to  have  had 
credit  from  most  following  M^iters. 

It  cannot  but  excite  surprize,  that  two  such  men 
as  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  should  have  gravely 
given  to  the  world  either  story  as  fact  within  their 
knowlege.  Those  stories  indeed  have  come  to  us 
only  in  a  very  succinct  abstract,  from  their  unfortu- 
nately lost  works,  by  Arrian ;  which,  high  as  that 
writer's  authority  is,  will  hardly  warrant  a  decisive 
judgement  on  the  subject.  That  subject,  however, 
has  ingaged  the  attention  of  eminent  modem 
inquirers.  The  very  ^med  Bryant,  looking  to 
the  familiarity  of  figurative  speech  among  the 
eastern  people  generally,  and  the  particularities 
which  we  learn  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  has  sup- 
posed that  the  appellation  of  Ravens,  borne  as  a 
distinguishing  title  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
gave  occasion  for  the  more  popular  story,  that  of 
Aristobulus,  to  which  alone  he  has  adverted. 
Priests,  and  attendants  of  the  temples,  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  among  the  guides.  But  the 
serpent,  as  well  as  the  raven,  was  among  sacred 
symbols  of  the  Egyptians.  If  then  softie  of  the 
priests  were,  either  in  Egyptian  or  Grecian  speech, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  dragons,  while  others 
were  called  ravens,  the  difference  between  the  two 
eminent  writers  would  be  utterly  unimportant,  and 
both  accounts  would  be  divested  of  all  improba- 
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bility.     Whether  then  it  were  so,  or  whether  it    sect. 
may  have  been  the    deliberate  purpose  of   those  ,^,^.v^ 
eminent  writers  to   take  a  simple  fact  as  ground 
for  fable,  suited  to  excite  public  respect  for  their 
prince,    among    a   credulous    and    wonder-loving 
people,    must  be  left  to  the  reader^s  judgement. 
Indeed  in  Arrian^s  narrative,  we  are  not  yet  at  an 
end  of  the  miraculous.     In  prosecuting  the  march, 
under  guidance  of  the   divinely-inspired   animals, 
the  water,  carried  for  the  army,  failed.      Distress 
was  4dreddy  great,  and  apprehension  unbounded, 
when  a  heavy  rain  afforded  the  necessary  supply  ; 
and  whether  this  was  in  or  out  of  the  ordinary  Arrian,i.3. 
course  of  the  season,  it  passed  for  another  prodigy,  Diod.i.i7. 
indicafing  the  favor  of  the  deity  to  the  prince  who  ^'^' 
voluntarily  incurred  such  hardship  and  danger  with 
a  religious  purpos^*^. 

^  The  learned  anDotator  on  Strabo,  in  the  Oxford  edition, 
has  proposed  apother  explanation  of  Aristobulus^s  story,  afford- 
ing however  no  relief  for  Ptolemy's.  *  Quid,  ante  in  mirum 
^  (he  says)  si  milites,  in  desertis  aquanim  expertibus  yagantes, 
^  ab  avium  Yolatu  fontes  sylvasque  petentes,.8e  non  procul  ab 
^  Ammonis  templo  abesse  jndicarint.' — p.  1153.  The  value 
of  this  imagination  will  best  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
visited  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  hot  climates,  or*  are  familiar 
with  the  best  accounts  of  them.  In  favor  of  Bryant's  inter- 
pretation, what^Herodotus  relates  of  the  founders  of  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  may  deserve  to  be  remembered :  from  some  pecu- 
liarities of  their  speech,  he  says,  on  their  first  arrival  from 
beyond  sea,  the  people  of  the  country  called  them  pigeons ; 
whence  tradition  passed  to  posterity  that  birds,  with  power  of 
human  speech,  established  the  oracle.  But  the  raven,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  bird  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  disposed  to 
^  become  very  familiar  with  men,  and,  when  habituated  to  their 
society,  unwilling  to  leave  it.  Many  will  yet  remember  the 
Cheshire  raven,  that  marched  on  wing,  let  the  expression  be 
excused,  from  that  distant  county  through  London  with  its 
regiment  of  Militia,  in  the  year  1781,  to  the  camp  on  Coxheath, 
near  Maidston,  in  Kent,  and,  in  an  unfortunate  excursion  thence, 
was  shot  by  a  neighboring  fanner.  I  know  not  whether  it 
may  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that,  as  pigeons  are  trailed  to 
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CHAP.  The  iland  of  valuable  soil  in  the  ocean  of  sand^ 
^^^J:;)^  to  which  Alexander  had  been  directing  his  course, 
is  said  to  have  been  little  more  than  five  miles  across, 
Arr.  1. 3.  each  way.  Its  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  and  alto- 
gether the  pleasantness  for  which  it  was  celebrated, 
would  be  the  more  striking  from  the  contrast 
with  all  around  and  near  it  The  air  is  said  to 
have  been  deliciously  cool,  at  least  for  those  parch- 
ed with  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 
Springs  of  the  finest  water  were  plentiful ;  and  the 
abundance  of  trees,  mostly  bearing  refreshing  fruits, 
afforded  a  shade,  in  such  a  climate,  among  the 
greatest  of  luxuries. 

Arriving  at  this  favored  abode,  Alexander  was 
received  with  the  respect  which  the  fame  of  his 
actions  and  power  would  prepare,  and  with  the 
goodwill  which  his  disposition  to  respect  the  oracle 
would  conciliate.  Proceeding  with  the  prescribed 
ceremony  to  consult  the  god,  the  answer,  as  Arrian's 
account  indicates,  was  given  to  him  alone.  What 
it  was,  the  historian  has  not  undertaken  to  say^ 
farther  than  that  Alexander  declared  it  satisfactory. 
The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  neither  Ptole- 
my  nor  Aristobulus  had  reported  it,  and  that  Arrian 
gave  no  credit  to  the  accounts  of  others 

The  extraordinary  natural  circumstances  of  the 
little  territory  then  ingaged  Alexander's  attention ; 

be  messengers,  ravens  tnight  be  trained  to  be  guides.  Soch  a 
supposition  need  not  lessen  the  value  eitlier  of  Brjant^s  inter- 
pretation, or  of  wliat  it  has  been  ventured  to  offer  concerning 
Ptolemy^s  account.  If,  among  the  priests,  guides  of  the  armj, 
the  superior  were  intitled  dragop-priests,  and  those  who  had 
the  care  of  birds^  trained  to  lead  the  way,  were  of  inferior 
raniL,  wbich^  all  things  considered,  seems  no  very  extravagant 
supposition)  one  of  the  eminent  writers  may  have  considered 
those  who  held  command  to  have  been  the  guides,  while  the 
other^may  have  spoken  only  of  the  subordinate,  who  were 
the  efficient  indicators. 
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and  he  expressed  himself  altogether  much  gratified  sect. 
with  his  expedition.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  ^^^^^^ 
hcTeturned,  according  to  Aristobulus,  the  way  he 
came ;  but  according  to  Ptolemy,  by  the  shorter 
way  directly  to  Memphis.  Perhaps  it  may  here  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  second  difference  of 
those  writers,  who  both  had  superior  means  of  in- 
formation, may  have  been  less  real  in  their  own 
than  it  appears  in  the  later  historian's  account.  It 
seems  likely  the  body  of  the  army  would  return 
the  way  it  came,  as  the  only  way  reasonable  for  an 
army  to  attempt,  and  that  Aristobulus,  attending  it 
to  Alexandria,  reported  its  march ;  but  that  the  king, 
with  such  a  body  of  horse  only  that  sufficient^water 
might  be  provided  for  it,  took  the  far  shorter  course 
to  Memphis,  where,  as  the  sequel  shows,  business 
required  him;  and  Ptolemy  accompanying  him, 
related  that  to  which  he  was  a  party. 

At  Memphis  embassies  from  many  Grecian  repub- 
lics were  waiting  Alexander's  arrival,  or  came  soon 
after.  All,  according  to  Arria^'s  expression,  ob* 
tained  all  they  desired ;  which  may  imply  that  they 
obtained  whatever  could  be  reasonably  granted;  and, 
if  all  were  not  completely  satisfied;  yet  such  was 
Alexander's  conciliating  manner,  that,  tho  his  libe- 
rality could  not  meet  all  their  wishes,  they  still  went 
away  gratified.  A  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
followed  ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympian  festival,  gymnic  games  and  theatrical  ex* 
hibitions,  with  music,  were  repeated  for  the  gratifi^ 
cation  of  the  army  and  people. 

To  regulate  the  government  then  of  a  country  so  Arriaii,i.3. 
valuable,  yet,  for  centuries,  so  habituated  to  distur- 
bance, as  Egypt,   became   an  important  conside- 
ration.    Arrian's  account  of  the  arrangement  is  very 
concise,  yet  variously  interesting.  As  before  through 
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CHAP,  concerns  of  religion,  so  now  in  settling  the  civil 
^^i;^  administration,  Alexander  showed  the  liberal  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  the  people.  He  would  have  the 
antient  law  of  the  country  maintained,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  appoint  two  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and 
retisis,  to  be  civil  governors.  The  latter  however 
declining  the  highly  honorable  yet  arduous  office, 
the  whole  authority  was  commited  to  Doloaspis. 

The  military  command  in  chief  obviously  could 
be  with  prudence  intrusted  only  to  Macedonians, 
of  high  ranl^,  and  of  character  to  deserve  high  con- 
fidence. Balacrus  son  of  Amyntas,  a  lord  of  the 
body-guard,  and  Peucestas  son  of  Marcatatus  were 
appointed  to  it.  The  two  important  military  sta- 
tions, till  the  new  city  of  Alexandria  might  vie 
with  them,  were  Memphis,  tfie  capital,  and  Pelu- 
sium,  called  the  key  of  Egypt;  being  the  principal 
seaport,  situated  where  the  fruitful  soil  meets  both 
the  eastern  desert  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  To 
the  military  command  of  these,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  joint  commanders  in  chief,  he  ap- 
pointed also  Macedonians,  committing  the  former 
to  Pantaleon  of  Pydna,  the  other  to  Polemon  son  of 
Magacles,  of  Pella.  Hitherto  we  find  Arrian  dis- 
tinguishing Macedonians  in  the  common  way  of 
Grecian  family  description,  by  the  addition  of  the 
lather's  name  oqly.  For  republican  Greeks  the 
mention  of  their  republic  is  his  common  and  ob- 
viously necessary  distinction ;  and  this  affords  in- 
dication of  the  extent  in  which  he  used  the  ser- 
vices of  the  republicans,  and  the  rank  to  which  he 
admitted  them.  Androcles  of  Amathus  in  Cyprus 
is  named  as  commanding  a  ship  of  war  at  the  siege 
of  Tyre.  The  Cyprian-Greek  xities,  with  the  title 
of  allies,  furnishing  a  large  squadron  to  the  fleet, 
f»n«»»  *•   this  would  be  in  course.    But  no  account  remains 
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of  naval  assistance  from  the  Italian-Greek  states ;  sect. 
yet  an  Italian-Greek  officer,  Pasicrates  of  Thurium,  ^  ^' 
also  commanded  a  ship  of  war  in  Alexander's  fleet 
at  Tjrre.  The  description  now  of  the  Macedonian 
Panudeon  by  his  town  only,  may  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  com- 
panion, and  then  to  the  important  military  govern* 
ment  of  the  capital  of  Egypt,  from  a  rank  inferior 
to  that  in  which  the  two  commanders  in  chief  were 
bom,  who  are  distinguished  only,  as  supposed 
enough  so  distinguished,  by  the  addition  of  their 
father's  names ;  Balacrus,  as  son  of  Amyntas,  it  will 
be  observed,  being  clearly  marked  for  a  diiferent 
person  from  Balacrus,  appointed  by  Alexander  sa- 
trap of  Cilicia,  who  is  described  as  son  of  Nicanor. 
It  may  then  deserve  remembrance  that  Pydna  is 
recorded  to  have  been  twice  in  revolt,  under  the 
influence  of  a  democratical  party,  against  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom  ;  tho  the  inference  will  be  doubt- 
ful whether  disaffection  there  was,  in  Alexander's 
opinion,  done  away,  or  whether  Pantaleon  had  been 
eminently  of  the  loyal,  in  opposition  to  the  demo- 
cratical party. 

It  is  however  evident  that  Alexander,  vnth  the 
successes  which  gave  him  increased  power,  and 
with  it  increased  security,  extended  his  liberality  to 
the  republican  Greeks.  Hitherto,  tho  the  civic 
troops  of  the  several  republics,  and  also  the  several 
bodies  of  mercenaries,  were  severally  under  their 
own  officers,  yet  Macedonian  officers  commanded 
all.  But  now  a  very  extensive  command  over  the 
Grecian  troops**  in  Egypt  was  given  to  Lycidas, 

^^  Tuv  Jjiyuv.  We  find  the  merceDaries  often  clearly  Intended 
by  that  title.  The  forces  of  the  Greek  republics,  serving 
with  Alexander,  are  commonly  distinguished  in  Arrian's  narra- 
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CHAP,    an  i£tolian.      That  hicfh  trust  however  was  not 

"VT  VllT 

^^^.^^-^  committed  to  him  in  total  independence  of  other 
officers,  yet  stilL  republican  Greeks,  Ephippus,  a 
Chslcedonian,  and  iEschylus,  called  by  Curtiusa 
Rhodian ;  tho  what  was  the  controlling  authority, 
with  the  title  of  overseers",  committed  to  them, 
is  not  said.  But  as  ages  ago  there  were  Greek 
colonies  established  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
the  Egyptian  Greeks  might  be  numerous.  Alto- 
gether it  may  seem  likely  that,  Lycidas  holding  the 
military  command,  the  authority  of  Ephippus  and 
.£schylus  was  civil.  Eugnostus  son  of  Xenophan- 
tus  was  appointed  to  an  office,  very  uncertainly 
farther  described  than  by  the  title  secretary^,  but 
which  is  marked  as  important,  not  only  as  Arrian 
esteemed  the  appointment  matter  for  notice,  but 
also  as  Eugnostus  was  of  the  rank  of  royal 
companion.  The  district,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Heroopolis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta, 
reckoned  rather  of  Arabia  than  Egypt,  was  com- 
mitted to  Cleomenes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  Greek  of  the  antient  colony  of  Naucratis.  A 
province  immediately  westward  was  also  made  a 
separate  government  under  ApoUonius  son  of 
Charinus.  These  appear  to  have  been  important 
toward  commanding  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  between  Memphis  and  Pelu- 
sium.  Orders  were  publicly  issued  for  all  these 
officers,  in  their  several  capacities,  to  respect  the 
antient  laws  of  the  several  cities  and  districts. 
Thus  the   overseers  and  secretary  would  form  a 

live  by  the  title  of  SujXjxaxoi-  And  yet  it  may  seem  that  each 
term  has  been  sometimes  intended  to  include  both.  Possibly 
careful  observation  might  relieve  the  doubt. 
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board  of  general  administration  for  the  Greeks;    sect. 
every  colony  holding,  for  its  own  aifairs,  its  old  ^^^^^ 
republican  government;  while  the  Egyptian  gover- 
nor would  hold  the  king's  authority,  according  to 
the  antient  constitution  of  tbe  country. 
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